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PREFACE 


Thb  following  TreatiM  wm  originallj  prepared  to  sup- 
ply a  want  felt  by  the  compiler,  whilst  engaged  in  teaching 
Katural  Philosophy  to  college  classes.    It  is  now  pro|x>sed 
to  introduce  into  it,  in  a  simplified  form,  the  results  of 
many  years'  experience  in  iU  use  as  a  text-book.     To  ac- 
niplish  this,  the  entire  book  has  been  rewritten,  the  de- 
riptive  matter  condensed,  the  demonstrations  simplified, 
uiid  the  practical  scope  of  the  work  extended ;  but  in  no 
instance  has  any  essential  principle  be«h  omitted.     The 
most  important,  if  not  the  only,  change  in  the  plan  of  the 
>rk  is  the  omission  of  the  Calculus.    This  change  has 
been  made,  to  cause  the  work  to  conform  more  closely 
the  original  design,  which  was,  to  produce  a  book 
that  should   form  a  suitable   connecting  link,  between 
purely  popular  works,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the 
highest  grade,  on  the  other.     In  most  of  our  Colleges, 
j  the  Calculus  is  either  not  taught  at  all,  or  else  its  study 
^is  made  optional,  and  pursued  without  reference  to  its 
use  as  a  tool  for  scientific  investigation.     The  change 
V'rred  to,  brings  this  edition  of  the  work  within  the 
Mge  of  the  College  Curriculum,  and  it  is  hoped  does 
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not  impair  its  value  as  a  text-book  for  Schools  of  Science. 
As  modified,  it  embraces  all  the  elementary  propositions 
of  Mechanics,  arranged  in  logical  order,  rigidly  demon- 
strated and  fully  illustrated  by  practical  examples;  its 
scope,  sufficiently  extended  to  meet  the  wants  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  of  Science;  its  treatment,  so  simple  that  it 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  those  who  have  not  the 
leisure  to  make  the  mathematical  sciences  a  specialty ;  and 
its  plan,  such  as  to  render  it  a  suitable  introduction  to 
those  higher  treatises  on  Mechanical  Philosophy,  that  all 
must  read  who  w^ould  appreciate  and  keep  pace  with  th« 
discoveries  of  modem  science. 

Columbia  Collegs, 
June  17th,  1870. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITIONS  AND   INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 

Definition  of  a  Body. 

1.  A  BODY  is  a  collection  of  material  particles.  A  body 
whose  dimensions  are  exceedingly  small  is  called  a  material 
point 

Rest  and  Motion. 

2.  A  material  point  is  at  rest,  when  it  retains  a  fixed 
position  in  space ;  it  is  in  motion,  when  its  position  in  space 
is  continually  changing. 

Rest  and  motion,  with  respect  to  surrounding  objects, 
are  called  relative  rest  and  relative  motion,  to  distinguish 
them  from  absolute  rest  and  absolute  motion. 

Rectilinear  and  Curvilinear  Motion. 

3.  The  path  traced  out  by  a  moving  point  is  called  its 
trajectory.  When  this  is  a  straight  line,  the  motion  is 
rectilinear ;  when  it  is  a  curve,  the  motion  is  curvilinear. 

When  the  motion  of  a  body  is  spoken  of  as  rectilinear  or 
curvilinear,  it  is  understood  that   some  particular  point 
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of  the  tody  is  referred  to,  such  as  the  centre  of  gravity,  or 
the  centre  of  figure. 

Motion  of  Translation  and  Rotation. 

4.  A  body  has  a  motion  of  translation  when  all  its  points 

move  in  parallel  i^tfVii'jjVt  lines ;  it  has  a  motion  of  rotatio7i 

when  its  points  move  in  arcs  of  circles  having  their  centres 

in  the  same  line :  this  line  is  the  axis  of  rotation.    All  other 

varieties  of  motion  result  from  some  combination  of  these 

two. 

Uniform  and  Varied  Motion. 

5.  The  VELOCITY  of  a  point  is  its  rate  of  motion.  When 
it  moves  over  equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  the  velocity  is 
constant  and  the  motion  uniform;  when  it  moves  over 
unequal  spaces  in  equal  times,  the  velocity  is  variable  and 
the  motion  varied.  If  the  velocity  continually  increase, 
the  motion  is  accelerated ;  if  it  continually  decrease,  the 
motion  is  retarded. 

In  uniform  motion,  the  space  passed  over  in  one  second 
is  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  velocity.  In  varied  motion, 
the  velocity  at  any  instant  is  measured  by  the  space  that 
would  be  passed  over  in  a  second  were  the  velocity  to 
remain  the  same  as  at  that  instant. 

Definition  of  a  Force. 

6.  A  FORCE  is  anything  that  tends  to  change  the  state 
of  a  body  with  respect  to  rest  or  motion.  If  a  body  is  at 
rest,  anything  that  tends  to  put  it  in  motion  is  a  force;  if 
a  body  is  in  motion,  anything  that  tends  to  change  either 
its  direction  or  its  rate  of  motion,  is  a  force. 

Classification  of  Forces. 

7.  Forces  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  extraneous 
and  molecular :  extraneous  forces  act  on  bodies  from  with- 
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out ;  molecular  forces  are  exerted  between  the  neighboring 
particles  of  bodies. 

ElKtraneous  Forces. 

8.  Extraneous  forces  are  of  two  kinds,  pressures  and 
moving  forces :  pressures  simply  tend  to  produce  motion ; 
moving  forces  actually  produce  motion.  Thus,  if  gravity 
act  on  a  fixed  body,  it  creates  pressure ;  if  on  a  free  body, 
it  produces  motion. 

Moving  forces  are  either  impulsive  or  incessant :  an  im- 
pulsive force,  or  an  impulse,  is  one  that  acts  for  a  moment 
and  then  ceases ;  an  incessant  force  is  one  that  acts  con- 
tinuously. We  may  regard  an  incessant  force  as  a  suc- 
cession of  impulses,  imparted  at  equal,  but  exceedingly 
small  intervals  of  time.  When  the  elementary  impulses 
are  equal,  the  force  is  constant;  when  they  are  unequal, 
the  force  is  variable.  Thus,  gravity,  at  any  place,  is  a 
constant  force ;  the  effort  of  expanding  steam  is  a  variable 
force. 

Molecular  Forces. 

9.  Molecular  forces  are  of  two  kinds,  attractive  and 
repellent :  attractive  forces  tend  to  bind  the  particles  of 
a  body  together;  repellent  forces  tend  to  thrust  them 
asunder.  Both  kinds  of  molecular  forces  are  continually 
exerted  between  the  molecules  of  bodies,  and  on  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  or  the  other  depends  the  physical  state 
of  a  body. 

Constitution  and  Classification  of  Bodies. 

10.  It  is  generally  believed  that  matter,  in  its  ultimate 
form,  consists  of  minute,  indivisible,  and  indestructible 
parts,  called  atoms.  These  are  grouped  in  various  ways, 
under  the  action  of  molecular  forces,  to  form  molecules,  or 
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particles;  and  these  again  are  united  to  form  larger 
bodies.  The  relations  that  exist  between  the  molecular 
forces,  in  different  cases,  form  a  basis  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  bodies:  they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  so^jV/5 
and  fluids ;  and  fluids  are  again  divided  into  liquids 
and  gases.  In  solids,  the  molecular  forces  of  attraction 
prevail  over  those  of  repulsion;  in  liquids,  they  are 
nearly  balanced;  in  gases,  the  forces  of  repulsion  pre- 
vail over  those  of  attraction.  In  solids,  the  particles  ad- 
here so  as  to  require  some  force  to  separate  them;  in 
fluids,  the  particles  move  freely  amongst  each  otlier,  yield- 
ing to  the  slightest  force.  Solids  tend  to  preserve  both 
their  shape  and  volume;  liquids  tend  to  preserve  their 
volume,  but  take  the  shape  of  the  containing  vessel ;  gases 
have  no  tendency  to  retain  either  their  volume  or  their 
shape.  Many  bodies  are  capable  of  existing  in  different 
states,  according  to  temperature.  Thus,  ice,  water,  and 
steam  are  the  same  body  in  different  states. 

Essential  Properties  of  Bodies. 

11.  There  are  certain  properties  common  to  all  bodies, 
and  without  which  we  could  not  conceive  them  to  exist : 
these  are  extension,  impenetrability,  and  inertia, 

ExTENSioJT  is  that  property  by  virtue  of  which  a  body 
occupies  a  portion  of  space.  Every  body  has  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness. 

Impenetrability  is  that  property  by  virtue  of  which  no 
two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 
The  particles  of  one  body  may  be  thrust  aside  by  those  of 
another,  as  when  a  nail  is  driven  into  wood;  but  where 
one  body  is,  no  other  body  can  be. 

Inertia  is  that  property  of  a  body  by  virtue  of  which  it 
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tends  to  continue  in  the  state  of  rest  or  motion  in  which  it 
may  be  placed,  until  acted  on  by  some  force. 

Matter  has  no  power  to  change  its  state  with  respect  to 
rest  or  motion ;  if  at  rest,  it  cannot  set  itself  in  motion ; 
or,  if  moving,  it  cannot  change  either  the  rate  or  the  direc- 
tion of  its  motion.  If  a  force  act  on  a  body  to  change  its 
state  of  rest  or  motion,  it  develops  a  resistance  that  acts  in 
a  contrary  direction.  This  resistance  is  called  tho.foi'ce  of 
inertia.  The  force  that  a  moving  body  possesses  and  is 
capable  of  giving  out,  when  its  motion  is  opposed,  is  called 
living  force. 

laacwB  of  Motion. 

12.  The  laws  of  motion,  commonly  known  as  the  New- 
tonian Laws,  depend  on  the  principle  of  inertia.  They 
may  be  enunciated  as  follows : 

1st  Law.  If  a  body  be  at  rest,  it  tvill  remain  at  rest ; 
or  if  in  motion,  it  will  move  unifortnly  in  a  straight  line, 
till  acted  on  by  some  force. 

2d  Law.  If  a  body  be  acted  on  by  several  forces^  it  will 
obey  each  as  though  the  others  did  not  exist,  and  this  whether 
the  body  be  at  rest  or  in  motion. 

3d  Laiv.  If  a  force  act  to  change  the  state  of  a  body  with 
respect  to  rest  or  motion,  the  body  will  offer  a  resistance 
equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the  force. 

These  laws  are  deduced  from  universal  experience,  and 
are  accepted  as  axiomatic  in  treating  of  the  motion  of 
bodies. 

Secondary  Properties  of  Bodies. 

13.  Besides  the  properties  common  to  all  bodies,  there 
are  other  properties  possessed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
difFeront  bodies,  that  may  be  called  secondary.  Of  these, 
the  most  important,  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  are 
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porosity,  compressibility,  dilat ability,  and  elasticity,  all  of 
which  arise  from  peculiarity  of  atomic  constitution. 

Porosity  is  that  property  by  virtue  of  whicli  the  par- 
ticles of  a  body  are  more  or  less  separat<?d.  The  interme- 
diate spaces  are  called  j^ores.  When  the  pores  are  small, 
the  body  is  dense;  when  they  are  large,  it  is  rare.  Gold  is 
a  dense  body,  hydrogen  a  rare  one.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  interatomic  spaces,  which  are  properly  called  pores,  are 
regularly  distributed  throughout  the  body,  and  should  not 
be  confounded  with  those  irregular  spaces  that  may  be 
called  cavities  or  cell^,  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  when 
a  loaf  of  bread  is  cut  across. 

Compressibility  is  that  property  by  virtue  of  which  the 
particles  of  a  body  may  be  made  to  approach  each  other, 
so  as  to  occupy  less  space. 

DiLATABiLiTY  is  that  property  by  virtue  of  which  the 
particles  of  a  body  may  be  separated  to  a  greater  distance, 
so  as  to  occupy  more  space. 

Elasticity  is  that  property  by  virtue  of  which  a  body 
tends  to  resume  its  original  form,  or  volume,  after  com- 
pression or  extension.  The  effort  that  a  body  exerts  to 
return  to  its  original  form  or  volume  after  distortion,  is 
called  the  force  of  restitution ;  and  when  this  is  very  great 
in  comparison  with  the  force  of  distortion,  the  body  is 
highly  elastic.  Ivory  is  an  example  of  a  highly  elastic  body ; 
clay  is  very  inelastic.  Within  certain  limits  most  bodies 
may  be  considered  as  elastic, — that  is,  if  they  be  slightly 
distorted,  they  will  completely  recover  their  original  shape, 
or  volume,  on  the  removal  of  the  force  of  distortion. 

Force  of  Gravity  and  Weight. 

II.  Observation  shows  that  the  earth  exercises  an  at- 
tractive force  on  bodies,  tending  to  draw  them  toward  its 
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centre.  This  force  is  called  the  force  of  gravity.  It  acts 
on  every  particle,  and  if  the  body  be  supported,  it  produces 
a  pressure  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  it; 
this  pressure  is  called  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Newton  showed  that  terrestrial  gravity  is  only  a  particu- 
lar manifestation  of  a  general  law,  which  certainly  prevails 
throughout  the  solar  system,  and  probably  throughout  the 
physical  universe.  This  law,  sometimes  called  the  New- 
ioiiicui  lata  of  universal  gravitation,  may  be  enunciated  as 
follows : 

Every  particle  of  matter  attracts  every  other  particle, 
with  a  force  that  varies  directly  as  the  mass  of  the  attract- 
ing jMirticle,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  the  particles. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  attraction  of  the  earth 
on  bodies  exterior  to  it,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  though 
all  its  matter  were  concentrated  at  its  centre.  Because  the 
form  of  the  earth  is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  having  its 
axis  coincident  with  that  of  revolution,  the  force  of  gravity 
increases  slighty  in  passing  from  the  equator  toward  the 
pole.  The  weight  of  a  body  must  therefore  increase  at  the 
same  rate.  That  this  increase  of  weight  may  be  rendered 
apparent,  the  weighing  must  be  performed  by  a  spring 
balance,  or  some  equivalent  method,  for,  were  the  ordinary 
balance  used,  the  increased  weight  of  the  body  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  like  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  coun- 
terpoise. 

Mass  and  Density. 

15.  The  MASS  of  a  body  is  the  quantity  of  matter  it  con- 
tains. We  have  seen  that  the  weight  of  a  body  increases 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  force  of  gravity ;  hence  the  quo- 
tient  obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  at  any  place  by  the 
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force  of  gravity  ut  that  place  is  constant.  This  quotient  is 
always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  Ixxly, 
and  for  this  reason  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  it«  ma^^s. 
Denoting  the  mass  of  a  body  by  J/,  it^  weight  bj  IF,  and 
the  force  of  gravity  by  g^  we  have, 

J/  =  2 ;  whence,  W=  Mg (1) 

The  DENSITY  of  a  body  is  the  degree  of  compactness  of 
its  particles.  It  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  a  given  volume.  We  may  take,  as  the  measure  of  a 
body's  density,  the  quotient  of  its  mass  by  its  volume; 
or,  denoting  the  density  by  />,  the  volume  by  K,  and  the 
mass  by  i/,  we  have, 

Combining  this  with  equation  (1),  we  find, 

IP 
/>  =  |5r-;  whencts  11-  DVy ^'3) 

Formulas  (1)  and  (2)  are  of  frequent  use  in  Mechanics. 

The  quantity  of  matter  that  weighs  one  pound  is  takiii 
as  the  unit  of  mass.  The  density  of  distilled  water  at  au'^ 
Fah.  is  taken  as  the  unit  o/densiig, 

Momontam  or  Quantity  of  MottOB. 

IC  The  MOMENTUM,  or  the  quantity  of  motion  of  a 
body,  is  the  product  of  its  mass  by  its  velocity.  If  a  force 
act  to  impart  motion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  force  must  in 
the  Jirst  place  be  proportional  to  the  mass  moved ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  to  the  velocity  it  can  imjuirt  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this  principle  that  momentuniy  or  quantity 
of  motion,  is  used  as  a  measure  of  force. 
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Measure  of  Forces. 

17.  A  force  is  measured  by  comparing  it  with  some  other 
force  of  the  same  kind  taken  as  a  iinit.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  forces — pressures  and  moving  forces ;  and  conse- 
quently two  kinds  of  units. 

The  unit  of  pressure  is  one  pound;  when  we  speak  of  a 
pressure  of  n  pounds,  we  mean  a  force  that  would,  if  di- 
rected vertically  upward,  just  sustain  a  weight  of  n  pounds. 

The  unit  of  an  ivipulsive  force  is  an  impulse  capable  of 
imparting  a  unit  of  velocity  to  a  unit  of  mass;  that  is,  an 
impulse  capable  of  generating  a  unit  of  momentum. 

An  impulsive  force  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  mo- 
iion  it  can  generate.  If  an  impulse  /  impart  a  velocity  v 
to  a  mass  w/,  we  have, 

f=:viv (3) 

Impulses  acting  on  the  same  or  on  equal  masses,  are  pro- 
portional to  the  velocities  they  impart 

The  unit  of  a  constant  force  is  a  constant  force  capable 

L^'cnerating  a  unit  of  momentum  in  a  unit  of  time. 

A  constant  force  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  motion 
it  can  generate  in  a  unit  of  time.  If  a  constant  force  / 
generate  a  quantity  of  motion  equal  to  mv  in  a  unit  of  time, 
w»»  have, 

/  =  VIV (4) 

Constant  forces  acting  on  equal  masses  are  proportional 
to  the  velocities  they  generate  in  the  same  time. 

We  have  seen  that  an  incessant  force  may  be  regarded 
as  a  succession  of  impulses,  imparted  at  equal  intervals  of 
time  (Art  8);  hence,  constant  forces  are  proportional  to 
their  elementary  impulses. 

Variable  forces  have  different  values  at  different  times. 
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The  measure  of  such  a  force,  at  any  instant,  is  the  quantity 
of  motion  it  could  generate  in  a  unit  of  time,  if  its  intensity 
were  to  remain  unchanged  for  that  time.  The  values  of 
variable  forces  at  different  times  are  proportional  to  their 
elementary  impulses  at  those  times. 

Acceleration  due  to  a  Force. 

18.  The  velocity  that  a  constant  force  can  generate  in  a 
body  in  a  unit  of  time,  is  called  the  acceleration  due  to  the 
force.  If  we  find  the  value  of  v,  in  equation  (4)  of  the  last 
article,  we  have, 

V  =  ^ (5) 

That  is,  the  acceleration  is  equal  to  the  moving  forcey  divided 
by  the  mass  moved. 

If  the  acceleration  is  known,  the  moving  force  may  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  acceleration  by  the  mass,  hi 
some  cases  the  force  acts  independently  on  each  particle ; 
the  acceleration  is  then  independent  of  the  mass.  The 
force  of  gravity  is  an  example  in  which  the  acceleration  is 
independent  of  the  mass. 

Representation  of  Forces. 

19.  Forces  may  be  represented  geometrically  by  straight 
lines,  proportional  to  the  forces.  A  force  is  given  wlieu  we 
know  its  intensity,  its  point  of  application,  and  the  direction 
in  which  it  acts.  When  a  force  is  represented  by  a  line, 
the  length  of  the  line  represents  its  in-      ^ 

tensity;    one    extremity   represents    the     0  p 

point  of  application ;  and  an  arrow-head 
at  the  other  extremity  shows  the  direction  of  the  force. 
Thus,  in  Figure  1,  OF  is  the  intensity  of  the  force ;  0,  its 
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point  of  application;  and  OP,  the  direction  in  which  it 
acts.  If  a  force  be  applied  to  a  solid  body,  the  point  of 
application  may  be  taken  anywhere  on  its  line  of  direc- 
tion ;  and  it  is  often  found  convenient  to  transfer  it  from 
one  point  of  this  line  to  Miother.  The  line  OF  prolonged 
indefinitely  is  called  the  U}i€  of  actiofi  of  the  force  OP. 

A  force  may  be  represented,  analytically,  by  a  letter ;  thns 
the  force  OP  may  be  called  the  force  P.  In  this  case  we 
assume  the  usual  algebraic  rule  for  estimating  quantities; 
that  is,  if  a  quantity  in  one  sense  is  positive,  a  quantity 
in  an  opposite  sense  must  be  negative. 

Equilibrium. 

20.  Forces  are  in  equilibrium  when  they  balance  each 
other.  If  a  system  of  forces  in  equilibrium  be  applied  to  a 
body,  they  will  not  change  its  state  with  respect  to  rest 
or  motion  :  if  the  body  be  at  rest,  it  will  remain  so ;  if  in 
motion,  its  motion  will  remain  unchanged,  so  far  as  these 
forces  ai*e  concerned. 

When  forces  balance  each  other  through  the  medium  of 
a  body  at  rest,  they  are  said  to  be  in  statical  equilibrium  ; 
when  they  balance  each  other  through  the  medium  of  a 
moving  body,  they  are  in  dytmmical  equilibrium. 

If  a  body  be  at  rest,  or  if  in  imiform  motion,  we  con- 
clude that  the  forces  acting  on  it  are  in  equilibrium. 

Definition  of  Mechanics. 

21.  Mechanics  is  the  science  that  treats  of  the  action 
of  forces  on  bodies. 

It  treats  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  motion,  and  is 
sometimes  divided  into  two  branches,  called  Statics  and 
Dynamics.    Statics  treats  of  pressares ;  Dynamics,  of  mov- 
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ing  forces:  when  the  bodies  acted  on  are  liquids,  these 
branches  are  called  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics; 
when  the  bodies  acted  on  are  gases,  they  are  called  asro- 
statics  and  aerody?ia?nics, 

A  better  division  of  the  subject  is  into  mechanics  of  solids 
and  mechanics  of  fluids. 


CHAPTER  II. 

COMPOSITION',  RESOLUTION,  AND  EQUILIBRIUM  OF  FORCES. 

Definition. 

22.  Composition  of  forces,  is  the  operation  of  finding  a 
single  force  whose  effect  is  the  same  as  that  of  two  or  more 
given  forces.  The  required  force  is  called  the  resultant  of 
the  given  forces. 

Resolution  of  forces,  is  the  operation  of  finding  two  or 
more  forces  whose  combined  effect  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  given  force.  The  required  forces  are  called  components 
of  the  given  force. 

Composition  of  Forces  whose  directions  coincide. 

23.  From  the  rules  laid  down  for  measuring  forces,  it 
follows,  that  the  resultant  of  two  forces  applied  at  a  point, 
and  acting  in  the  same  direction,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
forces.  If  two  forces  act  in  opposite  directions,  their  result- 
ant is  equal  to  their  difference,  and  it  acts  in  the  direction 
of  the  greater. 

If  any  number  of  forces  be  applied  at  a  point,  some 
in  one  direction,  and  others  in  a  contrary  direction,  their 
resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  that  act  in  one 
direction,  diminished  by  the  sum  of  those  that  act  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  or,  if  we  regard  the  rule  for  signs,  the 
resultant  is  equal  to  the  algelraic  sum  of  the  components  ; 
the  sign  of  this  sum  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the 
resultant  acts.    Thus,  if  the  forces  P,  F,  &c.,  act  on  a  point, 
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and  in  a  direction  that  we  may  assume  as  positive^  whilst 
the  forces  P",  P"',  &c.,  act  on  the  same  point  and  in  the 
opposite  direction,  then  will  their  resultant,  denoted  by  R, 
be  given  by  the  equation, 

B  =  (P  +  P'  +  &c.,)  —  (P"  +  P"  4-  &c.) 

If  the  first  term  of  the  second  member  is  numerically 
greater  than  the  second,  E  is  positive,  and  the  resultant 
acts  in  the  direction  that  we  assumed  as  positive ;  if  the 
first  term  is  numerically  less  than  the  second,  P  is  negative, 
and  the  resultant  acts  in  the  opposite  direction ;  if  the  two 
terms  are  equal,  the  resultant  is  0,  and  the  forces  are  in 
equilibrium. 

All  the  forces  of  a  system  that  act  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  any  straight  line,  are  called  liomologous,  and  their 
algebraic  sum  may  be  expressed  by  writing  the  expression 
for  single  force,  prefixing  the  symbol  2,  which  indicates 
the  algebraic  sum  ofhomologous  quantities.  We  might,  for 
example,  write  the  preceding  equation  under  the  form, 

^  =  2  (P) (6) 

This  equation  expresses  the  fact,  that  the  resultant  of  a 
system  of  homologous  forces,  is  equal  to  their  algebraic 
sum. 

Composition  of  concurrent  Forces. 

24.  Concurrent  forces  are  those  whose  lines  of  direction 
intersect  in  a  common  point.  The  simplest  case  is  that  of 
two  forces  applied  at  a  common  point,  but  not  in  the  same 
direction.  After  this,  in  order  of  simplicity,  we  have  the 
case  of  several  forces  applied  at  a  common  point  and  lying 
in  the  same  plane,  and  then  the  case  of  several  forces  ap- 
plied at  a  common  point  and  not  in  a  single  plane. 
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Parallelogram  of  Forces. 

25.  Let  0  be  a  material  point,  and  suppose  it  acted  on 
by  two  simultaneous  impulses,  P  and  Q,  represented  in 
direction   and   intensity  by  OP  and        q  "B 

OQ;  complete  the  parallelogram  P§,        f  ^y^' 

and  draw  its  diagonal  OR.  I  ^y^      / 

If  0  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  mass,     1-^  -' 

OP  and  OQ  will  represent  the  veloci- 

Fig.  2. 

ties  due  to  Pand  Q,  (Art.  17),  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  point  obeys  each  force,  as  though  the  other 
did  not  exist,  (Art.  12),  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  one 
second  somewliere  on  PE,  by  virtue  of  the  force  P,  and 
somewhere  on  QBy  by  virtue  of  the  force  Q  ;  it  will  there- 
fore be  at  Ey  and  because  it  moves  uniformly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  eacli  force,  it  must  move  uniformly  in  the  direction 
OR.  Had  O  been  acted  on  by  an  impulse  represented 
by  OR,  it  would  in  like  manner  have  moved  uniformly 
from  0  to  R  in  one  second.  Hence  the  impulse  OR  is 
equivalent  in  effect  to  the  two  impulses  OP  and  OQ; 
that  is. 

If  two  impulsive  forces  he  represefited  ly  adjacent  sides 
of  a  parallelogram,  their  resultant  will  be  represented  ly 
that  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  which  passes  through 
their  common  poi?it. 

Because  constant  forces  are  proportional  to  their  element- 
ary impulses,  (Art.  17),  the  above  principle  holds  true  for 
them ;  and  because  variable  forces  are  measured  by  sup- 
posing them  to  become  constant  for  a  unit  of  time,  (Art. 
17),  the  principle  must  hold  true  for  them:  it  is  therefore 
true  for  all  kinds  of  moving  forces.  It  is  also  true  for 
forces  of  pressure,  for  if  we  apply  a  force  equal  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  resultant  of  two  moving  forces,  it  will  hold 
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them  in  equilibrium,  converting  them  into  forces  of  pres- 
sure, but  it  will  in  no  manner  change  the  relation  between 
them  and  their  resultant  Hence,  the  principle  is  univer- 
sal ;  it  may  be  enunciated  as  follows : 

If  two  forces  he  represented  in  direction  and  intensity 
hy  adjacent  sides  of  aparaHelogram,  their  resultant  will 
be  rep  resulted  by  that  diagonal  of  the  parallelografn  which 
passes  through  their  common  point. 

This  principle  is  called  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 

Geometrical  Applications  of  the  Parallelogram  of  Forces. 

26.  1°.  Given   two  forces:  to   find  « 

0  I* 

their  resultant.  V  \y^i 

Let  OP  and  OQ  be  the  given  forces.        /     ^^^    •' 
Complete  the  parallelogram  QP  and      //____ 
draw  its  diagonal   OR;  this  will  be    0  * 

the  resultant  required.  ^^*"  '^ 

2°.  Given,  a  force  and  one  of  its  components :  to  find 
the  other. 

Let  OR  be  a  force  and  OP  one  of  its  components. 
Draw  PR  and  complete  the  parallelogram  PQ  ;  OQ  will 
be  the  other  component 

3°.  Given,  a  force  and  the  directions  of  its  components ; 
to  find  the  components. 

Let  OR  be  a  force  and  OP,  OQ,  the 
directions  of  its  components ;  through 
R  draw   RQ  and  RP  parallel  to  PO  ^ 

and  QO  ;  then  will  OP  and  OQ  be  the  Fig.  4. 

required  components. 

4°.  Given,  a  force  and  the  intensities  of  its  compo- 
nents;  to  find  the  directions  of  the  components. 

Let  OR  be  a  force,  and  let  the  intensities  of  its  com- 
ponents be  represented  by  lines  equal  to  OP  and  OQ  ;  with 
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Fig.  5. 


0  as  a   centre  and    OP   as  radius, 

describe  an  arc,   then  with  7?  as  a 

centre  and  0^  as  a  radius,  describe 

a  second  arc,  cutting  the  first  at  P  ;    0. 

draw   OP,   and   RP,  and   complete 

the  i)arallelogram  PQ;  OP  and  OQ  will  be  the  required 

components. 

Polygon  of  Forces. 

27.  Let  OQ,  OP,  OS,  and  OT,  be 
a  system  of  forces  applied  at  a  point, 
0,  and  lying  in  a  single  plane.  To 
construct  their  resultant;  on  OQ 
and  OP  construct  the  parallelogram 
PQ,  and  draw  its  diagonal  OR,  this 
will  be  the  resultant  of  OP  and  OQ. 
In  like  manner  construct  a  parallel- 
ogram on  OR  and  OS;  its  diag- 
onal 0R\  will  l>e  the  resultant  of 
On  OR'  and  OT  construct  a  parallelogram,  and  draw 
its  diagonal  OR ;  then  will  OR  be  the  resultant  of  all 
the  given  forces.  This  method  of  construction  may  be 
extended  to  any  number  of  forces  whatever. 

If  we  examine  the  diagram,  we  see  that  QR  is  parallel 
and  equal  to  OP,  RR"  is  parallel  and  equal  to  OS,  R'R 
is  parallel  and  equal  to  OT,  and  that  OR  is  drawn  from 
the  ])oint  of  application,  0,  to  the  extremity  of  R'R. 
Hence,  we  have  the  following  rule  for  constructing  the 
resultant  of  several  concurrent  forces : 

Tlirough  their  common  point  draw  a  line  parallel  and 
equal  to  the  first  force  ;  through  the  extremity  of  this  draw 
a  line  parallel  a7id  equal  to  the  sec07id  force ;  and  so  on, 
throughout  the  system  ;  finally,  draw  a  line  from  the  start' 
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ing  point  to  the  extremity  of  the  last  line  draion,  and  this 
will  be  the  resultant  required. 

This  application  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  is  called 
the  polygo7i  of  forces. 

The  principle  holds  true,  even  when  the  forces  are  not 
in  one  plane.  In  this  case,  the  lines  OQ,  QR',  R'R",  &c., 
form  a  tioisted  polygoyi,  that  is,  a  polygon  whose  sides  are 
not  in  one  plane. 

When  the  point  R,  in  the  construction,  falls  at  0,  OR 
reduces  to  0,  and  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium. 

Parallelopipedon  of  Forces. 

28.  Let  OP,  OQf  and  OS,  be  three  concurrent  forces  not 
in  the  same  plane.  On  these,  as  edges,  construct  the 
parallelopipedon   OR,  and  draw    OR, 

OM,  and  SR.  From  the  principle  of 
Art.  25,  OM  is  the  resultant  of  OP 
and  OQ ;  and  OR  is  the  resultant  of 
Oif  and  OS;  hence,  Oi2  is  the  result- 
ant of  OP,  OQ,  and  OS;  that  is,  if 
three  forces  he  represented  hy  the  con- 
current edges  of  a  parallelopipedon,  their  resultant  will  he 
represented  hy  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelopipedon  that 
passes  through  their  common  poi^it.  This  pnnciple  is 
called  the  parallelopipedon  of  forces.  It  is  easily  shown 
that  it  is  a  particular  case  of  the  poly go7i  of  forces  ;  for,  OP 
is  parallel  and^  equal  to  the  first,  PM  to  the  second,  MR 
to  the  third  force,  and  OR  is  drawn  from  the  origin,  0,  to 
the  extremity  of  MR. 

Components  of  a  force  in  the  direction  of  Rectangular  Axes. 

29.  First.  To  find  analytical  expressions  for  the  com- 
ponents of  a  foroe  in  the  direction  of  two  axes. 
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Let  AR  he  a  force  in  the  plane  of 
the  rectangular  axes  OX  and  OT.  On 
it  as  a  diagonal  construct  a  parallelo- 
gram ML,  whose  sides  are  parallel  to 
OX  and  OY.  Denote  AR  hj  R,  AL 
by  X,  AM,  equal  to  LR,  by  Y,  and 
the  angle  LAM,  equal  to  the  angle 
the  force  makes  with  OX,  by  a.  From  the  figure,  we 
have, 


Fig.  8. 


X  =  i?  cos  rt,  and  ^T  =  i?  sin  a 


(7) 


In  these  expressions  the  angle  a  is  estimated  from  the 
positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  X,  around  to  the  force,  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  in  Trigonometry.  The 
component  X  will  have  the  same  sign  as  cos  a,  and  the 
component  Y  the  same  sign  as  sin  a. 

Secondly.  To  find  the  components  of  a  force  in  the  direc- 
tion of  three  rectangular  axes. 

Let  OR,  denoted  by  R,  be  the  given  force,  and  OX,  0  Y, 
and  OZ,  the  given  axes.  On  OR,  as  a  diagonal,  construct 
a  parallelopipedon  whose  edges 
are  parallel  to  the  axes.  Then 
will  OL,  OM,  and  OX  he  the  re- 
quired components.  Denote  these 
by  X,  Y,  and  Z,  and  the  angles 
they  make  Avith  OR  by  a,  ^,  and 
7.  Join  R  with  L,  31,  and  X,  by 
straight  lines.  From  the  right- 
angled  triangles  thus  formed,  we 
have, 

X  =  R  cos  a,Y=R  cos  ft  and  Z  =  R  cos  y  .  .  .  (S) 
The  angles  a,  ^,  and  y  are  estimated  from  the  positive 


Fig.  9. 
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directions  of  the  corresponding  axes,  as  in  Trigonometry, 
and  each  component  has  the  same  sign  as  the  correspond- 
ing cosine. 

If  a  force  be  resolved  in  the  direction  of  rectangular 
•axes,  each  component  will  represent  the  total  effect  of  the 
given  force  in  that  direction.  For  this  reason  such  com- 
ponents are  called  effective  components.  It  is  plair,  that 
the  component  in  the  direction  of  each  axis,  is  the  same  as 
the  projection  of  the  force  on  that  axis,  the  projection  being 
made  by  lines  through  the  extremities  of  the  force,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Hence,  we  may  find  the  effective 
component  of  a  force  in  the  direction  of  a  given  line, 
geometrically,  by  projecting  the  force  on  the  line,  or  an- 
ali/ticalli/f  by  multiplying  the  force  into  the  cosine  of  its 
inclination  to  the  line. 

Analytical  Composition  of  Rectangular  Forces. 

30.  First.   When   there  are  but  two 
forces. 

Let    AL    and    AM    be    rectangular 
forces,  denoted  by  X  and  F,  and  let 
AR,  denoted  by  i?,  be  their  resultant.  - 
Denote  the   angle   EAL  by  a.    Then, 
because   LR  =  Y,  we    have,  from  the        '       pig.  lo. 
triangle  ALR, 

R  =^X'  +  1  ';  cos  a  =  ^  ;  and  sin  a  =  — (9) 

The  first  of  these  gives  the  intensity,  tlie  second  and  third 
the  direction  of  the  resultant 

Secondhj,  "When  there  are  three  forces  not  in  one  plane. 
Let  OLy  OM,  and  ON,  be  rectangular  forces  denoted  by 
X,  Y,  and  Z,  and.  let  ORy  denoted  by  R,  be  their  result- 


i-^ 
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ant.      Denote   the^  angles  which 
R  makes  with  OL,  OM,  and  ON 
by  a,  ^,  and  7.     Then,  from  the 
figure,  we  liave, 
R  =  ^X'  +  Y'  +  p,  .  .  (10) 

-u  ;  and. 
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cos  a  =  —  ;   COS  p. 


COS  7 


Fig.  11. 


The  first  d^s  the  intensity  of  the  resultant,  the  others 
its  diriietion. 

Examples. 

1.  Two  pressures  of  9  and  12  pounds  act  on  a  point,  and  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.    Required,  the  resultant  pressure. 


We  have, 
X 


SOLUTION. 


Also,  cos  a 


.'.  i2=V81  +  144  =  15. 
.-.  a  =  53°  7'  47". 


9,  and  r=12; 

That  is,  the  resultant  pressure  is  15  lbs.,  and  it  makes  an  angle  of 
53°  7"  47"  with  the  first  force. 

2.  Two  rectangular  forces  are  to  each  other  as  3  to  4,  and  their 
resultant  is  20  lbs.    What  are  the  intensities  of  the  components  ? 

SOLUTION. 

We  have,  3r=  4  X,  or  ¥=  ^  X,  and  R  =  20; 


.'.  20=v/X''  +  ^^X^=^X; 

Hence,  X  =  12,  and  Y=  16. 

3.  A  boat  fastened  by  a  rope  to  a  point  on  shore,  is  urged  by  the 
wind  perpendicular  to  the  current,  with  a  force  of  18  pounds,  and 
down  the  cuiTcnt  by  a  force  of  22  pounds.  What  is  the  tension  on 
the  rope,  and  what  angle  does  it  make  with  the  cuiTent? 

SOLUTION. 

We  have, 

X  =  22,  and  F  =  18 ;  .'.  B  =Vm  =  28.425 ; 


22 
Also,    cosa=2Q-^; 


a  =  39°  17' 20". 
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Hence,  the  tension  is  28.425  lbs.»  and  the  angle  39°  17'  20". 

4.  Required  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  resultant  of  three 
forces  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  having  the  intensities  4,  5,  and  6 
pounds,  respectiyely. 

BOLUTIOIf. 

We  have, 

X=4,  r=5,andZ=6.  .-.  i?  =  v/77  =  8.775. 

Also,         cos  a  =  -—-,  008 /?=-—-, and  cos  x  = 


8.775 »        '^      8.775*  '       8.776'* 

whence,  a  —  62°  52'  51",  /S  =  55°  15'  50",  and  ^  =  46°  51'  43". 

Hence  the  resultant  pressure  is  8.775  lbs.,  and  it  makes,  with  the 
components  taken  in  order,  angles  equal  to  62°  £^'  51",  55°  15'  50", 
and  46°  51'  43". 

5.  Three  forces  at  right  angles  are  to  each  other  as  2,  3,  and  4,  and 
their  resultant  is  60  lbs.    What  are  the  intensities  of  the  forces? 

Am.  22.284  lbs.,  33.426  lbs.,  and  44568  lbs. 

Application  to  Oronps  of  Ooncnrrent  Forces. 

31.  The  principles  explained  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cles, enable  ns  to  find  the  resultant  of  any  number  of 
concurrent  forces.  Let  P,  P',  P",  &c.,  be  a  group  of  con- 
current forces.  Call  the  angles  they  make  with  the  axis 
of  X,  a,  a',  a",  &C. ;  the  angles  they  make  with  the  axis  of 
T,  /8,  i3',  ^",  &c. ;  and  the  angles  they  make  with  the  axis 
of  Z,  y,  y\  y",  &c.  Resolve  each  force  into  rectangular 
components  parallel  to  the  axes,  and  denote  the  resultants 
of  the  groups  parallel  to  the  axes  by  X,  Y,  and  Z,  We 
have,  (Art.  24), 

X=  I{P  cos  a),  Y=  I(Pcos^)yZ=I(P  cos 7). 

If  we  denote  the  resultant  by  R,  and  the  angles  it 
makes  with  the  axes  by  a,  by  and  c,  we  have,  as  in  Arti- 
cle 30, 

B=  VX*  +  Y*  +  r. 

cos  a  =  — ,  cos  b  =.  -—,  and  cos  c  =  — . 
K  R  R 
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These  formulas  determine  the  intensity  and  direction  of 
the  resultant. 

When  the  given  forces  he  in  the  plane  XY,  Z  reduces 
to  0,  008/3  becomes  sin  a,  cos  I  becomes  sin  «,  and  the  for- 
mulas reduce  to, 

X  =I{P  cos  a),  and  Y  =  I  (P  sin  a). 


R  =  \/X*  +  r*,  and  cos  a  =  ^,  and  sin  a  =  4. 

Ji  R 

Examples. 

1.  Three  concurrent  forces,  whose  intensities  are  50,  40,  and  70,  lie 
in  the  same  plane,  and  make  with  an  axis,  angles  equal  to  15°,  30°, 
and  45'.    Required  the  resultant. 

SOLUTION. 

"Wo  have, 

X  =  5f.  COS  15°  +  40  cos  30°  +  70  cos  45°  =  132.435, 
and 

r=  50  sm  15°  +  40  sin  30°  +  70  sin  45°  =  82.44 ; 

whence  R  =>/6798  -f  17539  =  156 ; 

132  435 
and,  cos  a  =  -^^^ ;     .-.  a  =  31°  54'  12". 

15o 

The  resultant  Is  156,  and  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  axis  is  31° 

54'  12". 

2.  Three  forces  4,  5,  and  6,  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  make  equal 

angles  with  each  other.    Required  the  intensity  of  then*  resultant 

and  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  least  force. 

SOLUTION. 

Take  the  least  force  as  the  axis  of  X    Then  the  angle  between  it 

and  the  second  force  is  120°,  and  that  between  it  and  the  third  force 

is  240°.    We  have, 

X  =  4 -f  5  cos  120°  +  6  cos  240°  =  -  1.5 ; 

T=  5  sm  120°  +  6  sin  240°  =  -  .866; 

«   /-  1.5   .       .866        «,^„ 

.-.  i2=V3,  co8a=-^^^,sma=- j^g^5  .*.  a  =  210  . 

8.  Two  forces,  one  of  5  lbs.  and  the  other  of  7  lbs.,  are  applied  at 
the  .same  point,  and  make  with  each  other  an  angle  of  120°.  What 
is  the  intensity  of  their  resultant    Ana.  6.24  lbs. 

2* 
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Fig.  12. 


Formula  for  the  Resultant  of  two  Forces. 

32.  Let  P  and  P',  be  two  forces  in  the  same  plane,  and 
let  the  axis  of  Xbe  taken  to  coincide  with  P;  a  will  then 
be  0,  and  we  shall  have  sin  a  =  0,  and 
cos  a  =  1.  The  value  of  X  (Art.  31) 
will  be  P  +  P'  cos  a',  and  the  value 
of  Y  will  be  P'  sin  a\  Squaring 
these  values,  substituting  in  Equa- 
tion (9),  and  reducing  by  the  relation 
sin'  a'  +  cos'  a'  =  1,  we  have, 

E  =>/p«  -f  P"  +  2PP'cosa' (12) 

The  angle  a'  is  the  angle  between  the  given  forces. 
Hence, 

77ie  .resultant  of  two  concurrent  forces  is  equal  to  the 
sqtiare  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  forces,  plus 
twice  the  product  of  the  forces  into  the  cosine  of  their  iii- 
eluded  angle. 

If  a'  is  greater  than  90°,  and  less  than  270°,  its  cosine  is 
negative,  and  we  have, 


R  =v/p»  +  P"  -  2PP'  cos  a'. 
If  a'  =  0,  its  cosine  is  1,  and  we  have, 
P  =  P  +  P'. 
.  If  a'  :^  90°,  its  cosine  is  0,  and  we  have, 
R=v/p«  +  p'\ 
If  a!  =  180°,  its  cosine  is  —  1,  and  we  have, 
E  =  P--  P', 

Examples. 

1.  Two  forces,  Pand  Q,  are  equal  to  24  and  30,  and  the  angle  be- 
tween them  is  105°.     What  is  the  intensity  of  their  resultaiit  ? 


i2  =  v/24»  +  30*  -H  2  X  24  X  30  cos  105'  =  33.21. 
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2.  Two  forces,  P  and  Q,  whose  intensities  are  5  and  12,  have  a 
resultant  whose  intensity  is  13.     Required  tlie  angle  between  them. 


l:3=v/25-f  144  +  3  X5  X  12  cos  «. 

.-.  cos  «  =  0,  or  rt  =  90°.    Ans. 

3.  A  boat  is  impelled  by  the  cuirent  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  per  hour, 
and  by  the  wind  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  per  hour.  What  will  be  her 
rate  per  hour  when  the  direction  of  the  wind  makes  an  angle  of  45° 
with  tlmt  of  the  current  ? 


R  =n/16  +  49  +-3  X  4  X  7  cos  45°  =  10.2m.    Ans. 

4  A  weight  of  50  lbs.,  suspended  by  a  string,  is  drawn  aside  by  a 
horizontal  force  until  the  string  makes  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  ver- 
tical. Required  the  value  of  the  horizontal  force,  and  the  tension 
of  the  string.     Am.  28.8675  lbs.,  and  57.735  lbs. 

5.  Two  forces,  and  their  resultant,  are  all  equal.  What  is  the 
angle  between  the  two  forces  ?    Ans.  120°. 


Relation  between  two  Forces  and  their  Resultant. 

33.  Let  P  and  Q  1)0  two  forces,  and  R  their  resultant. 
Then  hecause  QP  is  a  parallelogram,        ^  ^     H 

the   side  PR   is  equal  to   Q.     From        J""       /// 
the  triangle  ORP,  because  the  sides 
are  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the    ^ 
opposite  angles,  we  have,  ^ 

P:  Q:  Ri:  sin  ORP  :  sin  ROP  :  sin  OPR- 

But,  ORP  =  QOR,  and  OPR  =  180°— ^OP;  hence,  we 

have, 
P.  Q:R::  sin  QOR  :  sin  ROP  :  sin  QOPj  .  .  .  (13) 
That  is,  of(2vo  forces  and  their  resultant,  each  is  propor- 

tioiuil  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  other  two. 

If  we  apply  a  force  R'  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  R, 

the  forces  P,  Q,  and  R'  will  be  in  equilibrium,.    The  an- 


Fig.  13. 
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gles  QOR  and  QOR'  are  supple- 
ments of  each  other;  hence, 
sin  QOR  =  sin  QOR';  the  angles 
ROF,  and  FOR',  are  ^^Iso  sup- 
plementar}' ;  hence,  sin  ROF  = 
sin  FOR'.  We  have  also  R  =  R'. 
Makinff  these  substitutions  in  the  „,    . . 

°  Fig.  14. 

preceding  proportion,  we  have, 

F:  Q:R' ::  sin  QOR' : sin  FOR' :  sin  QOF.    .  .  .  (14) 

Hence,  if  three  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  each  is  propor- 
tional to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  other  two. 

Principle  of  Moments. 

34.  The  moment  of  a  force,  with  respect  to  a  point, 
is  the  product  of  the  intensity  of  the  force,  by  the 
perpendicular  from  the  point  to  the  direction  of  the 
force. 

The  fixed  point  is  the  centre  of  moments ;  the  perpen- 
dicular is  the  lever  arm  of  the  force ;  and  the  moment 
itself  measures  the  tendency  of  the  force  to  produce  rota- 
tion about  the  centre  of  moments. 

Let  F  and  Q  be  two  forces,  and  R  their  resultant; 
assume  a  point  C,  in  their  plane, 
as  a  centre  of  moments,  and 
from  it,  let  fall  on  the  forces, 
perpendiculars,  Cp,  Cq,  and  Cr; 
denote  these  perpendiculars  by  iS 

jt>,  q,  and  r.     Then  will  Fp,  Qq,  Fig-  is. 

and  Rr,  be  the  moments  of  P,  Q,  and  R.  Draw  CO,  and 
from  F  let  fall  the  perpendicular  FS,  on  OR.  Denote  the 
angle  ROF,  by  a,  ROQ,  or  its  equal,  ORF,  by  ^,  and 
ROC  by  9. 
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Since  PR  =  Q,  we  haye  from  the  right-angled  triangles 
OPSsmdi  PRS,  the  equations, 

72  =  C  COS  i3  +  P  COS  a. 
0  =  §  sin  /3  -  P  sin  a. 
Multiplying  both  members  of  the  first  by  sin  (p,  and  of 
the  second  by  cos  (p,  and  adding,  we  find, 

i2  sin  (p  =  Q  (sin  9  cos  i3  +  sin  /3  cos  9)  + 
P  (sin  9  cos  a  —  sin  a  cos  9). 
Whence,  by  reduction, 

R  sin  9  =  C  sin  (9  +  j3)  +  p  sin  (9  —  a). 
From  the  figure,  we  have, 

®^^  ^  "^  'UU'  ^^^  (<?-«)=  TT^r^  and  sin  (9  +  ^)  =  -^. 

Substituting  in  the  preceding  equation,  and  reducing, 
we  have, 

Rr=Qq  +  Pp, 

AVhen  C  falls  within  the  angle  P  OR,  9  —  a  is  negative, 
and  the  equation  just  deduced  becomes 

Rr  -  Qq-  Pp, 

Hence,  in  all  cases,  tlie  moment  of  the  resultant  of  two 
forces  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  swn  of  the  moments  of  the 
forces  taken  separately. 

If  we  regard  the  force  Q  as  the  resultant  of  two  others, 
and  one  of  these  in  turn,  as  the  resultant  of  two  others, 
and  so  on,  the  principle  may  be  extended  to  any  number 
of  concurrent  forces  in  the  same  plane.  This  principle 
may  be  expressed  by  the  equation, 

Rr  =  I(Pp)  ....  (15) 

That  is,  the  moment  of  the  resultant  of  any  number  of 
concurrent  forces,  in  the  same  plane,is  equal  to  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  matnents  of  the  forces  taken  separately. 
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This  is  the  principle  of  moments, 

Tlie  moment  of  the  resultant  is  the  resultant  moment; 
the  moments  of  the  components  are  component  moments; 
and  the  plane  passing  through  the  resultant  and  centre 
of  moments,  is  the  plane  of  momeiits. 

When  a  force  tends  to  turn  its  point  of  application  about 
the  centre  of  moments,  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 
the  hands  of  a  watch,  its  moment  is  considered  J905z7»;e; 
consequently,  when  it  tends  to  produce  rotation  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  its  moment  must  be  negative.  If  the  result- 
ant moment  is  negative,  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to 
produce  rotation  in  a  negative  direction.  If  the  resultant 
moment  is  0,  there  is  no  tendency  to  rotation.  The  result- 
ant moment  may  become  0,  in  consequence  of  the  lever 
arm  becoming  0,  or  in  consequence  of  the  resultant  itself 
being  0.  In  the  former  case,  the  centre  of  moments  lies 
on  the  direction  of  the  resultant,  and  the  sum  of  the  mo- 
ments of  the  forces  that  tend  to  produce  rotation  in  one 
direction,  is  equal  to  that  of  those  tending  to  produce  rota- 
tion in  a  contrary  direction.  In  the  latter  case,  the  system 
is  in  equilibrium. 

Moment  of  a  Force  with  respect  to  an  Axis. 

35.  Let  P  be  a  force  and  OZ  any  axis.  Draw  a  line, 
A  By  perpendicular  to  the  force 
and  also  to  the  axis.  Let  A  be 
taken  as  the  point  of  application 
of  the  force,  and  at  this  point 
resolve  it  into  two  components  y^^^-^-  \ 

P"  and  P',  the  former  parallel, 
and  the  latter  perpendicular  to 
OZ.     The   component    P"    can  ^ig.ie. 

have  no  tendency  to  produce  rotation  about  the  axis; 
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hence,  the  moment  of  P'  with  respect  to  B,  will  be  the 
same  as  the  moment  of  the  given  force  with  respect  to  the 
axis.  But,  P'  is  the  projection  of  P  on  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  and  B  is  the  point  in  which  this  plane 
intersects  the  axis.  Hence,  to  find  the  moment  of  a  force 
with  respect  to  an  axisj  project  the  force  on  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  and  find  the  moment  of  the  projection 
with  respect  to  the  poi?it  in  which  the  perpendicular  plane 
cuts  the  axis. 

The  axis  is  an  axis  of  rotation,  and  any  plane  perpendi- 
cular to  it,  is  a  j[)Z«we  of  rotation. 

To  find  the  resultant  moment  of  a  system  of  forces  in 
space,  with  respect  to  any  line  as  an  axis;  assume  a 
plane  perjiendicular  to  the  given  line  as  a  plane  of  rota- 
tion, project  the  forces  on  it,  and  find  the  moments  of  the 
projections  with  respect  to  the  point  in  which  the  plane 
cuts  the  axis ;  these  will  be  the  component  moments. 
The  resultant  moment  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  com- 
ponent moments. 

Principle  of  Virtual  Moments. 

36.  Let  P  be  a  force  applied  to  the  material  point  0; 
let  0  be  moved  by  an  extraneous  force  to  some  position,  (7, 
very  near  to  0;  project  the  path  OC  on 

the  direction  of  the  force:  the  projec-     p^Op ^ 

tion   Op,  or    Op\  is  called   the  virtual     ^^^g 
velocity  of  the  force,  and  is  positive  when  Fig.  vt. 

it  falls  on  the  direction  of  the  force,  as 
Op,  and  negative  when  it  falls  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
force,  as  (9;/.    The  product  of  a  force  by  its  virtual  velo- 
city is  called  the  virtual  moment  of  the  force. 

Assume  the  figure  of  Article  34     Op,  Oq,  and  Or  are 
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the  virtual  velocities  of  P,  Q,  and  i?. 
virtual  velocity  of  a  force  by  the 
symbol  d,  followed  by  a  small 
letter  of  the  same  name  as  that 
which  designates  the  force.  ^* 

We  have  from  the  figure,  as  in 
Article  34, 

i2  =  P  cos  a  +  C  cos  ^. 
0  =  P  sin  a  —  g  sin  /J. 

Multiplying  both  members  of  the  first,  by  cos  9,  of  the 
second,  by  sin  9,  and  adding,  we  have, 

H  cos  q>  =  P  (cos  a  cos  9  +  sin  a  *in  9)  -f 
Q  (cos  9  cos  ^  —  sin  9  sin  /3). 
Or,  by  reduction, 

jR  cos  9  =  P  cos  (9  —  a)  -H  §  cos  (9  +  /S). 

But,  from  the  right-angled  triangles  COp,  COq,  and 
COr,  we  have, 

cos  9=  -^^  cos  (9  -  a)  =  -^^  and  cos  (9  +  /3)  =   ^; 

Substituting  in  the  preceding  equation,  and  reducing,  we 
have, 

Rbr  =  PSp  +  QSq. 

Hence,  the  virtual  jnoment  of  the  resultant  of  two  forces, 
is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  virtual  momeyits  of  the 
forces  taken  separately. 

If  we  regard  Q  as  the  resultant  of  two  forces,  and  one 
of  these  as  the  resultant  of  two  others,  and  so  on,  the 
principle  may  be  extended  to  any  number  of  forces, 
applied  at  the  same  point  This  principle  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  equation  : 

R6r  =  I  (Hp) ; (16) 
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Hence,  the  virtual  moment  of  the  resultant  of  any  num- 
ber of  concurrent  forces,  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  virtual  moments  of  the  forces  taken  separately. 

Resultant  of  Parallel  Forces. 
37.  Let  P  and  Q  be  two  forces  in  the  same  plane,  and 
applied   at  points   invariably  con- 
nected— for  example,  at  the  points  « 
M  and  iV^  of  a  solid  body.     Their                  "S  ^^'^'^'^^  \ 
lines  of  direction  being  prolonged,              -^-'^^ 

will  meet  at  some  point  0;  and  if     ^>«^ — ^ \i >2 

we  suppose  the  points  of  applica-  Fi„  19. 

tion  to  be  transferred  to  O,  their 

resultant  may  be  determined  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 
Whether  the  forces  be  so  transferred  or  not,  the  direction 
of  the  resultant  will  always  pass  through  0,  and  will  lie 
between  P  and  Q.  Now,  supposing  the  points  of  applica- 
tion at  M  and  N,  let  the  force  Q  be  turned  about  N  as  an 
axis.  As  it  approaches  parallelism  with  P,  0  recedes 
from  M  and  N,  and  the  resultant  also  approaches  parallel- 
ism with  P.  Finally,  when  Q  becomes  parallel  to  P,  0  is 
at  an  infinite  distance  from  M  and  N,  and  the  resultant  is 
parallel  to  Pand  Q. 

Hence,  if  two  forces  are  parallel  and  act  in  the  same 
direction,  their  resulta?U  is  parallel  to  both  and  lies  bet^veen 
them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  position  of  P  and  ft  the  value  of 
the  resultant,  (Art.  34),  will  be  given  by  the  equation, 
n  =  Pcosa  4-  Qcos^. 
lint  wlion  tlu'  forces  are  parallel  and  act  in  the  same 
airection,  we  have,  a  =  0,  and  ^  =  0;  or,  cosa  =  1,  and 
cos  /3  =  1.     Hence, 

n  =  p  +  Q (H) 
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That  is,  the  intensity  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  intensities  of  the  two  forces. 

Let  Pand  Q  be  parallel  forces  acting  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, R  their  resultant,  and  S 

the  point  in  which  the  direc-  "S^ ^q 

tion  of  R  cuts  the  line  joining  ^l/A^ 

the  points  of  application   of  ^      j  ^[ 


P  and  Q.     Through  N  draw  Ja 

NL^  perpendicular     to     the  f»«-  ». 

forces,  and  take  C,  its  inter- 
section with  i?,  as  a  centre  of  moments.     Tlie  centre  of 
moments  being  on  the  direction  of  the  resultant,  the  lever 
arm  of  the  resultiint  will  be  0,  and  from  the  principle  of 
moments,  (Art.  34),  we  have, 

r  X  0L=  Qx  ON; 
or,  P:Q::CN:CL. 

But,  from  the  similar  triangles  CJV^S'and  LNM,  we  have, 

ON:  CLiiSNiSM, 
Combining  the  two  proportions,  we  have, 
P:  Q'.iSNiSM, (18) 

That  is,  the  resultant  divides  the  line  joining  the  points 
of  application  of  the  components,  iyiversely  as  the  compo- 
nents. 

If  a  force  R'  be  applied  at  S  equal  and  directly  opposed 
to  R,  it  will  hold  P  and  Q  in  equilibrium.  The  forces  R', 
Pf  and  Qy  being  in  equilibrium,  Q  must  be  equal  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  resultant  of  R'  and  P.  But,  R' 
and  P  are  parallel  and  act  in  opposite  directions,  R'  being 
the  greater.  Hence,  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces 
acting  in  opposite  directions,  is  ])arallel  to  bothy  lies  without 
both^  on  the  side  and  in  the  direction  of  the  greater,  and  its 
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intensity  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  intensities  of  the 
given  forces. 

If  P  and  ft  Fig.  21,  repre-  K" 

sent  two  such   forces,  and  R  ^"^        y\ 

their    resultant;    it    may    be  /lE 

shown,  as    in    the    preceding  ^'^ 1 — 3.^5, 

article,  that,  Y\g.  21. 

By  composition,  we  find, 

P'.Q'.P  +  Q'.:SN:SM'.SN+  SM; 
and  by  diWsion, 

P:Q:P-Q::  S^T:  SM :  SN -  SM. 

When  the  forces  act  in  the  same  direction,  as  in  Fig.  20, 
P  +  Q=  R,  and  SN^-  SM=^  MN. 

When  they  act  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  Fig.  21, 
P  ---  Q  =  R,  and  SN  -  SM  =  MN. 

Substituting  in  the  preceding  proportions,  for  P  +  Q, 
P  —  Qf  SN  -f  SMf  and  SN  —  SM,  their  values,  we  have, 
P.QiR::  SN:  SM:  MN. (20) 

That  is,  of  any  two  parallel  forces  and  their  resultant, 
each  is  proportiofial  to  the  distance  between  the  other  two. 

We  see,  from  tlie  preceding  proportion,  that  so  long  as 
the  intensities  of  P  and  Q  and  their  points  of  applica- 
tion remain  unchanged,  the  values  of  SM  and  SN  also 
remain  unchanged,  no  matter  what  direction  the  forces 
may  have.  Hence,  if  two  parallel  forces  be  turned  about 
their  points  of  application,  their  intensities  remaining 
unchanged,  their  resultant  will  turn  about  a  fixed  point 
and  continue  parallel  to  the  given  forces.  This  fixed  point 
i.-^  called  the  centre  of  the  parallel  forces. 

If  /*and  Q  be  equal  and  act  in  opposite  directions,  R 
will  bii  0,  and  S  will  be  at  an  infinite  distance.    Two  such 
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forces  constitute  a  couple.  The  tendency  of  a  couple  is  to 
produce  rotation ;  the  measure  of  this  tendency,  called  the 
mament  of  the  couple,  is  the  product  of  one  of  the  forces, 
by  the  distance  between  the  two. 


M< 


-fkr- 


/ 


'-<S 


Fig.  2i. 


Geometrical  Composition  and  Resolution  of  Parallel  Forces. 

38.  The  preceding  principles  give    the  following  ge'o- 
metrical  constructions.  ^p» 

1.  To  find  the  resultant  of  two 
parallel  forces  lying  in  the  same  direc- 
tion: 

Let  P  and  Q  be  the  forces,  M  and  N 
their  points  of  application.  Make 
iVC  =  e,  and  NP'  =  Pj  draw  P'  Q', 
cutting  MN  in  S;  through  aS^  draw  SR 
parallel  to  MP,  and  make  it  equal  to 
P  +  Q  ;  it  will  be  the  resultant. 

For,  from  the  triangles  P'SN  and 
Q'SM,  we  have, 

P'^:  Q'M:  :  SJ^:  SM;  or,  P:  Q::SN:  SM, 

2.  To  find  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  acting  in 
opposite  directions : 

Let  P  and  Q  be  the  forces,  M  and  iV 
their  points  of  application.  Prolong  QN" 
till  NA  =  P,  and  make  MB  =  Q;  draw 
AB,  and  produce  it  till  it  cuts  JVM  pro- 
duced in  Sj  draw  SR  parallel  to  MP,  and 
equal  to  BP,  it  will  be  the  resultant  re- 
quired. 

For,  from  the  triangles  SN'A  and  SMB, 
we  have, 

AN:BM:\SN'.SM;  or,  P:  QiiSNiSM. 
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3.  To  resolve  a  force  into  two  parallel  components  in 
the  same  direction,  and  applied  at  given  points : 

Let  R  be  the  force,  M  and  N  the 
points  of  application.  Through  M  and 
N  draw  lines  parallel  to  R.  Make 
MA  =  R,  and  draw  AN,  cutting  R  in 
B;  make  MP  =  SB  and  NQ  =  BR; 
they  will  be  the  components.  j^y 

For,  from  the  triangles  AMN  and  Fig.a4. 

BSN, 

BS'.AM'.'.SN'.MN; 


■7^ 


—^ 


h 


or. 


BS\    R  '.'.SN'.MK 


Find  the  result- 


r 


^1 


<^ 


B' 


I 


But,  from  proportion  (20),  we  have, 

P'.R.'.SN'.MN; 
.-.  BS  =  P,  and  BR  =  Q. 

4.  To   find   the   resultant  of   any  number   of   parallel 
forces. 

Let  P,  P',  P",  P',  be  parallel  forces, 
ant  of  P  and  P,  by  the  rule  already 
given,  it  will  be  i?'  =  P  +  P';   find 
the  resultant  of  R'  and  P",  it  will  be 
R"  =  P  +  P'  ■\-  P" ;  find  the  result- 
ant of  R"  and  P",  it  will  be  P  =  P  + 
P'  _f.  p"  +  p"'.     If  there  be  a  greater 
number  of  forces,  the  operation  of  com- 
position may  be  continued;  the  final 
result  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  sys- 
tem.    If  some  of  the  forces  act  in  con- 
trary directions,  combine  all  that  act  in  one  direction,  as 
just  explained,  and  call  their  resultant  R';  then  combine 
all  that  act  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  call  their  resultant 


R 
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JR";  finally,  combine  R'  and  R";  their  resultant,  R,  will 
be  the  resultant  of  the  system. 

If  the  forces  P,  P \  &c.,  be  turned  about  their  points  of 
application,  their  intensities  remaining  unchanged,  the 
forces  R',  R'\  R,  will  also  turn  about  fixed  points,  contin- 
uing parallel  to  the  given  forces.  The  point  through  which 
R  always  passes,  is  called  the  centre  of  parallel  forces, 

Oo-ordinates  of  the  Centre  of  Parallel  Forces. 

39.  Let  P,  P',  P",  &c.,  be  parallel  forces,  applied  at 
points  that  maintain  fixed  positions  with  respect  to  a  sys- 
tem of  rectangular  axes,  and  let  72,  equal  to  -  (P),  be  their 
resultant.  Denote  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  of  appli- 
cation of  the  forces  by  a;,  y,  z ;  x',  y\  z',  &c. ;  and  those  of 
R^jx,,y,,z,, 

Turn  the  forces  about   their  points  of  application,  till 

they  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  F,  and  in  that  position  find 

their  moments  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  Z.     In   this 

position  the  lever  arms  of  the  forces  are  x,  x',  &c.,  and  the 

lever  arm  of  R  \q  x^.     From  the  principle  of  moments, 

(Art.  34),  we  have 

Rx,  =  Px  -\-  P"x'  +,  &c. 
or, 

^'  ~  ^Tp) ^'^^^ 

By  making  the  forces  in  like  manner  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  Z,  and  taking  their  moments  with  respect  to  the  axis 
of  JT,  we  have, 

^z  —       V(P) ^    ^ 

And  in  like  manner,  we  find, 

_  I(Pz) 
'  ~  TJp) ^^^> 


<:*, 
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From  either  of  the  above  expressions  we  infer  that  the 
lever  ann  of  the  resultant  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces 
ivith  respect  to  any  axis  perpe7idicular  to  the  forces,  is  equal 
to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  7noments  of  the  forces  loith  re- 
spect to  that  axis,  divided  hy  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  forces. 

Equations  21,  22,  and  23,  determine  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  parallel  of  forces. 

Composition  of  Forces  in  Space,  applied  at  points  invariably 
connected. 

40.  Let  Py  P',  P",  &c.,  be  forces  in  space,  applied  at 
points  of  a  solid  body.    Assume 
a  point  0,  and  through  it  draw  ^ 

three  perpendicular  axes.  De- 
note the  angles  that  P,  P',  P", 
&c.,  make  with  the  axis  of  X, 
by  a,  a',  a",  &c. ;  the  angles 
they  make  with  the  axis  of  Y, 
'  by  /3,  ^',  "jS",  -&C. ;  the  angles  y  x 
I   they  make  with  the  axis   of  Z,  Fig.  26. 

by  7,  /',  y",  &c.,  and  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  their  points 
of  application  by  x,  y,  zj  x',  y',  z;  x",  y",  z",  &c. 

Let  each  force  be  resolved  into  components  parallel  to 
the  axes. 

We  have  for  the  group  parallel  to  the  axis  of  X, 

Pcosa,  P'cosa',  P"cosa",  &c.  ; 

for  the 'group  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Y, 

Pcosi3,  P'cos(3',  P"cos^",  &c.; 
and,  for  the  group  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Z, 
Pcosy,  P'cos/',  P"co8y",  &c. 
Denoting  the  resultants  of  these  several  groups  by  X,Y, 
and  Z,  we  have, 


^  i 
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X=  2'(Pco8a),F=  ^(Pcos/S),  and  Z=  I(PcoBy). .  .  .  (24) 

If  the  given  forces  do  not  reduce  to  a  conple,  the  forces 

Jl,  Y,  and  Z,  will  be  applied  at  a  point,  the  co-ordinates  of 

which  are  the  same  as  the  lever  arms  of  the  forces,  each 

taken  with  respect  to  the  axis  whose  name  comes  next  in 

order.    Denoting  these  co-ordinates  by  a;,,  y^,  and  z^  we  have, 

as  in  Art.  39, 

_2'(Pcos/3a;)^ 


y. 


I{Pcosy  y) 
l\Pco8y) 

r(Pcosa  z) 


(25) 


2(Pcosa) 
These  determine  the  point  of  application  of  the  result- 
ant   Denoting  the  resultant  by  R,  and  the  angles  it  makes 
with  the  axes  by  a,  b,  and  c,  we  have,  from  preceding  prin- 
ciples, 

i2  =  v^X'  +  y  +  Z' (26) 

and 

Jl  Y  Z 

cos  a  =  -^,  cos  i  =  -^,  cos  c  =  -p  .  .  .  .  (27) 

Hence,  the  resultant  is  completely  determined. 
If  the  forces  are  in  a  plane,  that  plane  may  be  taken  as 
the  plane  XY,    In  this  case  the  formulas  for  determining 
the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  become, 
r(Pcosi32:)        -  ^(Pcosa^^) 

^^  =  ^(T^s^'^^^y^  =  -i(^84^'  •  •  •  •  ('^^ 
and  the  formulas  for  finding  the  intensity  and  direction  of 
the  resultant  reduce  to, 

R  =  v^X»  +  Y\  cos  a  =  ^,  cos  J  =  ^, (29) 

in  which 

X=  ^  (i\50sa)  and  r  =  -T  (/\josi3) 
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Conditions  of  Equilibrium. 

41.  A  system  of  forces  applied  at  points  of  a  solid  body 
will  be  in  equilibrium  when  they  have  no  tendency  to  pro- 
duce motion,  either  of  translation,  or  of  rotation.  We 
have  seen  that  any  system  of  forces  can  be  resolved  into 
three  groups,  parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes.  The  tend- 
ency of  each  group  is  to  produce  motion  parallel  to  the 
corresponding  axis,  and  the  tendency  of  the  groups  taken 
two  and  two  is  to  produce  rotation  about  the  axis  to  which 
they  are  both  perpendicular.  In  order  that  there  may  be 
no  tendency  to  either  kind  of  motion,  we  must  have  the 
following  relations,  called  conditions  of  equilibrium : 

1st  Tfie  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  of  the  forces  in 
the  direction  of  any  three  rectangular  axes  must  be  separately 
equal  to  0. 

2d.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces,  zvifh 
respect  to  any  three  rectangular  axes,  must  be  separately 
equal  to  0. 

If  the  forces  lie  in  a  plane,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
reduce  to  these : 

1st.  Tlie  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  of  the  forces,  in 
the  direction  of  any  two  rectangular  axes,  separately  equal 
toO. 

2d.  77ie  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces,  with 
respect  to  any  point  in  the  plane,  equal  to  0. 
,  If  a  body  is  restrained  by  a  fixed  axis,  as  in  case  of  a 
pulley,  or  wheel  and  axle,  the  forces  will  be  in  equilibrium 
when  the  algebraic  stim  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  with 
respect  to  the  axis  is  equal  to  0. 

This  case  is  one  frequently  met  with  in  discussing 
machines 

t 
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CKNTRE  OF  GRAVITY  AND  STABILITY. 

Weight. 

42.  The  force  of  gravity  acts  on  all  the  particles  of  a 
body,  tending  to  draw  them  toward  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  If  this  force  be  resisted  it  produces  a  pressure 
called  weight.  The  weight  of  a  body  is  the  resultant  of 
the  weights  of  all  its  particles.  The  weights  of  the  parti- 
cles are  sensibly  directed  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  if  the  body  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  earth,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  parallel  forces ;  hence,  the  weight  of  a 
body  is  parallel  to  the  weights  of  its  particles,  and  is  equal 
to  their  sum. 

Centre  of  Oravity. 

43.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is  the  point  through 
which  the  direction  of  its  weight  always  passes.  The 
weight  being  the  resultant  of  parallel  forces,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  a  centre  of  parallel  forces,  and  so  long  as  the 
relative  position  of  the  particles  remains  unchanged,  this 
point  retains  a  fixed  position  in  the  body.  The  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  entirely  independent  of  the  value 
of  the  intensity  of  gravity,  provided  we  regard  this  force  as 
constant  throughout  the  body,  which  we  may  do  in  most 
cases.  Hence,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  same  for  the 
same  body,  wherever  it  may  be  situated.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity  is,  then,  reduced  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  centre  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces. 
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In  what  follows,  the  lines  and  surfaces  treated  of,  are 
regarded  as  material,  that  is,  made  np  of  material  points. 
The  volumes  conside^red,  are  supposed  to  be  homogeneous, 
so  that  the  weights  of  different  parts  are  proportional  to 
their  volumes.  This  supposition  reduces  the  operation  of 
finding  the  centre  of  gravity,  to  the  geometric  one  of  find- 
ing the  centre  of  figure. 

Preliminary  Principles. 

41.  Let  there  be  any  number  of  parallel  forces  applied 
at  points  of  a  straight  line.  If  we  apply  the  method  of 
linding  the  point  of  application  of  their  resultant,  Vi^  ex- 
plained in  Art.  39,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  lies  on  the  given 
line.  Hence,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  material  straight 
li7ie  is  071  that  line. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  tlie  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  pla7ie  curve,  or  of  a  plane  area,  is  in  that  plane. 

Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  Straight  Iiine. 

15.  Let  J/ and  3'  be  two  material  points, 
equal  in  weight,  and  firmly  connected  by  a 
line  MN.  The  resultant  of  these  weights 
will  bisect  the  line  ifiV^  in  S  (Art.  37) ; 
fience,  S  is  the  centre  of  gra\4ty  of  M 
and  N,  Fig.  27. 

Let  My  be  a  material  straight  line,  and  S  its  middle 
point.     We  may  regard  it  as  composed  of  material  points 
A,  A';  B,  B',  &c.,  equal  in  weight,  and 
symmetrically  disposed  with  respect  to   .^AB        fl        '^^ 
>'.    From  what  precedes,  the  centre  of 
gravity    of    each    pair    of  equidistant 
points  is  at  iS^;  consequently  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  line  is  at  ^.  Fig  as. 
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That  is,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight  line  is  at  its  mid- 
dle point. 

Additional  Principles. 

46.  A  liTie  of  symmetry  of  a  plane  figure  is  a  straight 
line  that  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords  of  the  figure. 
If  the  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  chords  it  bisects,  it  is  a 
line  of  right  symmetry,  otherwise  it  is  a  line  of  oblique  sym- 
metry. The  axes  of  an  ellipse  are  lines  of  right  symmetry ; 
other  diameters  are  lines  of  oblique  symmetry. 

A  pla7ie  of  symmetry  of  a  surface,  or  volume,  is  a  plane 
that  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords  of  the  figure.  It 
may  be  a  plane  of  right,  or  a  plane  of  oblique  symmetry. 

The  intersection  of  two  planes  of  symmetry  is  an  axis 
of  symmetry. 

Let  A  QBP  be  a  curve,  and  AB  o,  line  of  symmetry, 
bisecting  the  parallel  chords  PQ,  The  centre  of  gravity 
of  each  pair  of  points  P,  Q,  is  on  AB 
(Art.  45),  hence,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  entire  curve  is  on  AB  (Art  44). 
Again,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each 
chord  PQ  is  on  AB,  hence  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  entire  area  is  on 
AB,    That  is,  if  a  plane  ctirve,  or  a  ^'  ®* 

plane  area,  lias  a  li7ie  of  symmetry,  its  centre  of  gravity  is 
on  that  liiie. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  surface  or  volume  has  a  plane  of 
symmetry,  its  ceiitre  of  gravity  is  in  that  plane. 

Two  lines  of  symmetry,  or  three  planes  of  symmetry 
intersecting  in  a  point,  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  corresponding  magnitude.  Thus,  all 
diameters  of  the  circle  are  lines  of  symmetry,  and  because 
they  intersect  at  the  centre,  it  follows  that  the  centre  of 
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gravity  of  both  the  circumference  and  area,  is  at  the  centre. 
For  a  similar  reason  the  centre  of  gravity  of  both  circum- 
ference and  area  of  an  ellipse  is  at  its  centre. 

Any  plane  through  the  centre  of  a  sphere,  or  of  an 
ellipsoid,  is  a  plane  of  symmetry;  hence  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  either  is  at  its  centre. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  surface  or  volume  of  revo- 
lution is  on  its  axis. 

Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  Triangle. 

47.  Let  ABC  be  a  plane  triangle.  Join  the  vertex  A 
with  the  middle  point  />,  of  the  opposite  side  BC;  then 
will  AD  bisect  all  lines  drawn  in  the 

triangle  parallel  io  BC,  it  is  therefore  A 

aline  of  symmetry:  hence,  the  centre  //\ 

of  gravity  of  the   triangle  is  on  AD  '%/  j    \ 

(Art.  46) ;  for  a  like  reason  it  is  on  BE,         /  \  '^«,^   \ 
drawn  from  the  vertex  B  to  the  middle    ^  ^"-"--^^--.-.-r,-^.^^ 
of  the  side  A  C ;  it  is,  therefore,  at  G,  Fig.  30. 

their  point  of  intersection. 

Draw  JS'i);  then,  since  ED  bisects  AC  and  BC,  it  is 
parallel  to  AB,  and  the  triangles  EGD  and  ACB  are  sim- 
ilar. The  side  ED  is  one-half  its  homologous  side  AB, 
consequently  the  side  GD  is  one-half  its  homologous  side 
AG;  that  is,  G  is  one-third  of  the  distance  from  D 
to  .4. 

Hence,  (he  centre  of  gravity  of  a  plane  triangle  is  on  a 
Hne  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  middle  of  the  base,  and  at 
one-third  the  distance  from  the  base  to  the  vertex. 

Oentre  of  Gravity  of  a  Parallelogram. 

48.  Let  A  C  be  a  parallelogram.  Draw  EF  bisecting  AB 
and   CD;   it  will  bisect  all  lines  of  the  parallelogram 
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parallel  to  these;  hence,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  on  it; 
draw  also  OH  bisecting  AD  and  BC ;  for  a  similar  rea- 
son, the  centre  of  gravity  is  on  it ;  it  is,  3)  e  C 
therefore,  at  G,  their  point  of  intersec- 
tion. 

Hence,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  parol-  ^ ^    -^^ 

lelogram   is  at  the  intersection  of  two  ^>k-  si- 

straight  lines  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  opposite  sides. 

The  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  are  also  lines  of  sym- 
metry, each  bisecting  the  chords  parallel  to  the  other. 
Hence,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  their  intersection. 

Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  Trapezoid. 

49.  Let  A  Che  a.  trapezoid.  Join  the  middle  points,  0 
and  P,  of  the  parallel  sides,  by  a  straight  line ;  this  will 
bisect  all  lines  parallel  to  DC;  hence, 

it  must  contain  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Draw  BDy  dividing  the  trapezoid  into 
two  triangles.  Draw  also  DO  and 
BP;  take  OQ  =  ^OD,  and  PR  = 
iPB;  then  will  Q  and  E  be  the  cen- 
tres of  gravity  of  these  triangles  (Art.  47).  Join  Q  and  R 
by  a  straight  line ;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezoid 
must  be  on  this  line  (Art.  44).  Hence,  it  is  at  G  where 
QE  cuts  OP, 

Centre  cf  Gravity  of  a  Polygon. 

50.  Let  ABODE  be  a  polygon,  and 
a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  the  middle  points  of  its 
sides.  The  weights  of  the  sides  are  pro- 
portional to  their  lengths,  and  may  be 
represented  by  them. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  centre 
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of  gravity  of  the  perimeter ;  join  a  and  h,  and  find  a  point 

0,  such  that 

ao  :  ob  ::  BC  :  BA; 

then  will  o  he  the  centre  of  gravity  of  AB  and  BC. 
Join  0  and  c,  and  find  a  point  o',  such  that 

00'  :  o'c  ::  CD  :  AB  +  BC; 

then  will  o'  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  three  sides,  AB, 
BC,  and  CD.  Join  o'  with  d,  and  proceed  as  before,  con- 
tinuing the  operation  till  the  last  point,  G,  is  found ;  this 
will  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  perimeter. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  area,  divide  it  into 
triangles,  and  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  triangle. 
The  weights  of  these  triangles  are  pro- 
portional   to  their  areas,  and  may  be  y\ 

represented  by  them.     Let  0,   0',  0",  X  ^o    \^ 

be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  trian-    -^fc — 'g^l'lAj; 
gles  into  which  the  polygon  is  divided.       \    ^>\  0^  / 
Join  0  and  0' ,  and  find  a  point  0'",        ^  ""        -  >^ 
such  that  ^g-  34- 

O'O'"  :  OO"  ::  ABC  :  ACD; 

then  will  O'"  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangles  ABG 
and^Ci). 

Join  0"  and  0'",  and  find  a  point,  0,  such  that 

a"G  :  a'G  : :  ADE  :  ABC  +  ACD; 

then  will  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  polygon. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  curvilinear  area  by 
approximation,  we  draw  a  polygon  whose  perimeter  shall 
nearly  coincide  with  that  of  the  given  area,  and  then  find 
its  centre  of  gravity.  The  accuracy  of  this  method  will 
depend  on  the  closeness  with  which  the  polygon  approaches 
the  curvilineal  area. 
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Centre  of  O-ravity  of  a  Pyranxid. 

51.  A  pyraniicl  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  infinitely 
thin  layers,  parallel  to  either  of  its  faces.  If  a  line  be 
drawn  from  either  vertex  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
opposite  face,  it  will  pass  through  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  all  the  layers  parallel  to  that  face.  We  may  consider 
the  weight  of  each  layer  as  applied  at  its  centre  of  gravity, 
that  is,  at  a  point  of  this  line ;  hence,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  pyramid  is  on  this  line,  (Art.  44). 

Let  A  BCD  be  a  triangular  pyramid,  and  K  the  middle 
point  of  DC.  Draw  KB  and  KA  ;  lay  off  KO  =  iKB, 
and  KO'  =  iKA.  Then  will  O  be  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  face  DBC,  and 
0'  that  of  the  face  CAD.  Draw  A  0 
and  BO'  intersecting  in  G.  Because 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pyramid  is 
on  both  AO  and  BO',  it  is  at  their 
intersection  G.  Draw  00' ;  then  KO 
and  KO'  being  third  parts  of  KB  and 
KA,  00'  is  parallel  to  AB,  and  the  ^'^  ^• 

triangles  OGO'  and  AGB  are  similar,  consequently  their 
homologous  sides  are  proportional  But  00'  is  one-third 
of  ^^,  OG  is  therefore  one-third  of  GA,  or  one-fourth 
of^O. 

Hence,  t?ie  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangular  pyramid  i» 
on  a  line  drawn  front  its  vertex  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
its  base,  aiid  at  one-fourth  the  distajice  from  the  base  to 
the  tfertex. 

Either  face  of  a  triangular  pyramid  may  be  taken  as  the 
base,  the  opposite  vertex  being  the  vertex  of  the  p}Tamid. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  polygonal  p^Taniid 
A'BCDEF,  A  being  the  vertex.    Conceive  it  divided  into 
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triangular  pyramids,   having  a  common  ^ 

vertex    A.      If  an    auxiliary    plane    be  A 

passed  parallel  to  the  base,  at  one-fourth  /  I  \\ 

of  the   distance   from  the   base  to    the         /  /j  \\ 
vertex,   it  follows,   from  what  has  just    3/ — r^~'V\ 
been  shown,  that  the  centres  of  gravity       \   //     \\  / 

of  all  the  partial  pyramids  will  lie  in  this  ^ ^ 

plane ;  hence,   the  centre  of  gravity  of  ^^'  ^• 

the  entire  pyramid  must  lie  in  this  plane  (Art.  44).  But 
it  has  been  shown,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  somewhere 
on  the  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  base ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  where  this  line  pierces 
the  auxiliary  plane : 

Hence,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  pyramid  is  on  a  line 
draiun  from  its  vertex  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  its  base, 
and  at  ane- fourth  the  distance  from  the  base  to  the  vertex, 
A  cone  is  a  pyramid  having  an  infinite  number  of  faces : 
Hence,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cone  is  on  a  line  drawn 
from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  base,  and  at 
one-fourth  the  distance  from  the  base  to  the  vertex. 

Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  Prism. 
52.  A  prism  is  made  up  of  layers  parallel  to  the  bases, 
and  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  between  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  bases  it  will  pass  through  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  all  the  layers;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
prism  is,  therefore,  on  this  line,  which  we  may  call  the 
axis  of  the  prism.  The  prism  is  also  made  up  of  filaments, 
parallel  to  the  lateral  edges,  and  if  a  plane  be  passed  paral- 
lel to  the  bases  of  the  prism  and  midway  between  them,  it 
will  contain  the  centres  of  gravity  of  all  the  filaments ; 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  prism  is  therefore  in  tkia 
plane.    It  must  then  be  where  this  piano  cuts  the  aiis . 

3* 
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Hence,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  prism  is  at  the  middle 
of  its  axis. 

A  cylinder,  is  a  prism  whose  bases  have  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  sides : 

Hence,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cylinder  whose  bases  are 
parallel  is  at  the  middle  of  its  axis. 

Centre  of  Gravity  of  a   Polyhedron. 

53.  If  a  point  within  a  polyhedron  be  joined  with  each 
vertex  of  the  polyhedron,  we  shall  form  as  many  pyramids 
as  the  solid  has  faces :  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  pyra- 
mid may  be  found  by  the  rule.  If  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  the  first  and  second  pyramid  be  joined  by  a  straight 
line,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  may  be 
found  by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  in  finding  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  a  polygon,  observing  that  the  weights  of 
the  pyramids  are  proportional  to  their  volumes,  and  may 
be  represented  by  them.  Having  compounded  the  weights 
of  the  first  and  second,  and  found  its  point  of  applica- 
tion, we  may,  in  like  manner,  compound  the  weight  of 
these  two  with  that  of  the  third,  and  so  on  ;  the  last  point 
of  application  will  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  poly- 
hedron. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  bounded  by  a  curved 
surface  may  be  found  by  approximation,  as  follows :  Con- 
struct a  polyhedron  whose  faces  are  nearly  coincident  with 
the  surface  of  the  given  body  and  find  its  centre  of  gra^dty 
by  the  method  just  explained ;  this  will  be  the  point 
sought. 

The  accuracy  of  the  method  will  depend  upon  the  close- 
ness between  the  given  figure  and  the  polyhedron. 

The  methods  of  finding  the  centre  of  gravity,  already 
given,  are  sufficient  for  most  purposes.     The  most  general 
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method,  however,  depends  on  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 

Experimental  determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity. 

54.  The  weight  of  a  body  always  passes  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  position  of 
the  body.  If  we  attach  a  flexible  cord  to  a  body  at  any 
point  and  suspend  it  freely,  it  must  ultimately  come  to  a 
state  of  rest.  In  this  position,  the  body  is  acted  upon  by 
two  forces:  its  weight,  tending  to  draw  it  toward  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  and  the  tension  of  the  cord,  that  resists 
this  force.  In  order  that  the  body  may  be  in  equilibrium, 
these  forces  must  be  equal  and  directly  opposed.  But  the 
direction  of  the  weight  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  body;  hence,  the  tension  of  the  string,  which  acts 
in  the  direction  of  the  string,  must  also  pass  through  the 
same  point.  This  principle  gives  rise  to  the  following 
method  of  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  : 

Let  ABC  be  a  body  of  any  form  Whatever.  Attach  a 
string  to  any  point,  6',  and  suspend  it  freely;  when  the 
body  comes  to  rest,  mark  tbe  direction 
of  the  string ;  then  suspend  the  body  by 
a  second  point,  B,  and  when  it  comes 
to  rest,  mark  tlie  direction  of  the 
string;  the  point  of  intersection,  G, 
will   be   the  centre  of  gravity  of   the 

body.  Fig.  37. 

Instead  of  suspending  the  body  by  a  string,  it  may  be 
balanced  on  a  point.  In  this  case,  the  weight  acts  verti- 
cally downward,  and  is  resisted  by  the  reaction  of  the 
point;  hence,  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  vertically  over  the 
point. 

If,  therefore,  a  body  be  balanced  at  any  two  points  of  its 
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surface,  and  verticals  be  drawn  through  the  points,  in  these 
positions,  their  intersection  will  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body. 

If  a  body  be  suspended  by  an  axis,  it  can  only  be  at  rest 
when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  a  vertical  plane  through 
the  axis. 

The  centre  of  gravity  may  be  above,  below,  or  on  the 
tfxis. 

In  the  first  case,  if  the  body  be  slightly  deranged,  it  will 
continue  to  revolve  till  the  centre  of  gravity  falls  below  the 
axis;  in  the  second  case,  it  will  return  to  its  primitive  posi- 
tion ;  in  the  third  case,  it  will  remain  in  the  position  in 
which  it  is  placed. 

Oentre  of  Qravity   of  a  System  of  Bodies. 

55.  When  we  have  several  bodies,  and  it  is  required  to 
find  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  it  will  often  be  found 
convenient  to  employ  the  principle  of  moments.  To  do  this, 
we  first  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  body  separately, 
by  rules  already  given.  The  weight  of  each  body  is  then 
regarded  as  a  force,  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body.  The  weights  being  parallel,  we  have  a  system  of 
parallel  forces,  whose  points  of  application  are  known.  If 
these  points  are  all  in  the  same  plane,  we  find  the  lever 
arms  of  the  resultant  of  all  the  weights,  with  respect  to 
two  lines,  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  that  plane;  and 
these  will  make  known  the  point  of  application  of  the  re- 
sultant, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  system.  If  the  points  are  not  in  the  same  plane,  the 
lever  arms  of  the  resultant  are  found,  with  respect  to  three 
axes,  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  these  make  known  the 
point  of  application  of  the  resultant  weight,  or  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity. 
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Examples. 

1.  Required  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  three  equal 
weights,  applied  at  the  vertices  of  a  plane  tiiangle. 

SOLUTION. 

Let  ABC  (Fig.  30)  represent  the  triangle.  The  resultant  of  the 
weights  at  B  and  C  will  be  applied  at  D,  the  middle  of  BC.  The 
weight  acting  at  D  being  double  that  at  A^  the  total  resultant  will  be 
applied  at  O^  making  GA  =  2  OD ;  hence,  the  required  point  is  the 
centre  of  gravity  oftlie  triangle. 

2.  Required  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  a  system  of 
equal  parallel  forces,  applied  at  the  vertices  of  a  regular  polygon  ? 

Ans.  At  the  centre  of  the  polygon. 

3.  Parallel  forces  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6  lbs.,  are  applied  at  the  successive 
vertices  of  a  square,  whose  side  is  12  inches.  At  what  distance  from 
the  first  vertex  is  the  point  of  application  of  their  resultant  ? 

SOLUTION. 

Take  the  sides  of  the  square  through  the  firet  vertex  as  axes ;  call 
the  side  through  the  first  and  second  vertex,  the  axis  of  X,  and  that 
through  the  first  and  fourth,  the  axis  of  Y.    We  shall  have,  from 

Formulas  (21,  22), 

4X12  +  5X12      ^ 
ar,= 18  -^' 

6X12  + 5X  12_22 
and  y,  = YS ~"3' 

Denoting  the  required  distance  by  rf,  we  have, 


d  =  \/x*  +  y*  =  9.475  in.    Ans, 

4.  Seven  equal  forces  are  applied  at  seven  of  the  vertices  of  a  cube. 
What  is  the  distance  of  the  point  of  application  of  then*  resultant 
from  the  eighth  vertex  ? 

SOLUTION. 

Take  the  eighth  vertex  as  the  orgin  of  co-ordinates,  and  the  three 
edges  passing  through  it  as  axes.  We  shall  have,  from  Equations 
(21,  22,  28),  denoting  one  edge  of  the  cube  by  a, 

x^  =  4a,  y,  =  f  o,  and  2,  =  H- 
Denoting  the  required  distance  by  rf,  we  have, 

d  =  \/x*  +  y*  +  2,'  =  fa  v/3:    An^. 

5.  Two  isosceles  triangles  are  constructed  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
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base  b^  having  altitudes  equal  to  h  and  h\  h  being  greater  than  A'. 
Where  is  the  centre  ot" gravity  of  the  space  within  the  two  triangles? 

SOLUTION. 

It  must  lie  on  the  altitude  of  the  greater  triangle.  Take  the  com- 
mon base  as  an  axis  of  moments;  then  will  the  moments  of  the  ti ' 
angles  be  ^bh  X  iA,  and  ^bh'  X  iA' ;  and  from  Fommla  (21),  we  ha\ 

That  is,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  on  the  altitude  of  the  greater  tri 
angle,  at  a  distance  from  the  base  equal  to  one- third  of  the  difieren< 
of  the  two  altitudes. 

6.  Where  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  space  between  two  circles 
tangent  to  each  other  internally  ? 

BOLUnON. 

Take  their  common  tangent  as  an  axis  of  moments.    The  centre 
of  gravity  will  lie  on  the  common  normal,  and  its  distance  fh>m  th 
point  of  contact  is  given  by  the  equation, 

7.  Let  there  be  a  square,  divided  by  its  diagonals  into  four  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  is  removed.  Required  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  remaining  figure  from  the  opposite  side  <»r  tln> 
square.     An*,  fg  of  the  side  of  the  square. 

8.  To  construct  a  triangle,  having  given  its  base  and  rcn  ,  .  i 
gravity. 

SOLUTION. 

Draw  through  the  middle  of  the  base,  and  the  centre  of  gravity,  a 
strnight  line ;  lay  off  Iwyond  the  centre  of  gravity  a  distance  equal  to 
twice  the  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  base  to  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity.    The  point  thus  found  is  the  vertex. 

9.  Three  men  carry  a  cylindrical  bar,  one  taking  hold  of  one  eua, 
and  the  others  at  a  common  point.  Required  the  position  of  this 
point,  m  order  that  the  three  may  sustain  equal  portions  of  the 
weight 

Ans.  At  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  cylinder  from  the  first 


\  i 
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STABILITY  AKD   EQUILIBRIUM. 
Stable,  Unstable,  and  Indifferent  Equilibrium. 

56.  A  body  is  in  stable  equilibrium  when,  on  being 
slightly  disturbed  from  a  state  of  rest,  it  has  a  tendency  to 

return  to  that  state.    This  will  be  the  case  when    0^ ~~p? 

the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  is  at  its  lowest 
point.     Let  ^  be  a  body  suspended  from  an 
axis  Q,  about  which  it  is  free  to  turn.    When 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  A  lies  vertically  below    (^ 
the  axis,  it  is  in  equilibrium,  for  the  weight  of       pig.  38. 
the  body  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  resistance  of 
the  axis.     Moreover,  the  equilibrium  is  stable ;  for  if  the 
body  be  deflected  to  A',  its  weight  acts  with  the  lever  arm 
OP  to  restore  it  to  its  position  of  rest,  A. 

A  body  is  in  unstable  equilibrium  when  on  being  slightly 
disturbed  from  its  state  of  rest,  it  tends  to  depart  still 
farther  from  it.  This  will  be  the  case  when  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  occupies  its  highest  position. 

Let  ^  be  a  sphere,  connected  by  an  inflexible  rod  with 
the  axis  0.     When  the  centre  of  gravity  of  A  is  vertically 
above  0,  it  is  in  unstable  equilibrium ;  for,  if     /r\ 
the  sphere  be  deflected  to  the  position  A',  its       ^    \^ 
weight  will   act  with   the  lever  arm    OP    to  / 

increase  the  deflection.     The  motion  continues         /     j 

till,  after  a   few   vibrations,   it   comes  to  rest   ^|/' L 

below  the  axis.     In  this  last  position,  it  is  in       pig.  39. 
stable  equilibrium. 

A  body  is  in  indifferenty  or  neutral,  equilibrium  when  it 
remains  at  rest,  wherever  it  may  be  placed.  This  is  the 
case  when  the  centre  of  gravity  continues  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane  on  being  slightly  disturbed. 

Let  ^  be  a  sphere,  supported  by  a  horizontal  axis  OP 
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through  its  centre  of  gravity.    Then,  in  whatever  position 
it  may  be  placed,  it  will  have  no  tendency 
to  change  this  position ;  it  is,  therefore,  o    /      "^     \  p 
in  indifferent,  or  neutral  equilibrium. 

In  the  figure.  A,  B,  and  C,  represent  a 
cone  in  positions  of  stable,  unstable,  and  ^s-  '^• 

indifferent  equilibriuHL 


Fig.  41. 

K  a  wheel  be  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis,  about  which 
it  is  free  to  turn,  the  centre  of  gravity  not  lying  on  the 
axis,  it  will  be  in  stable  equilibrium,  when  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  directly  below  the  axis ;  and  in  unstable  equi- 
librium when  it  is  directly  above  the  axis.  When  the  axis 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  will,  in  every  posi- 
tion, be  in  neutral  equilibrium. 

We  infer,  from  the  preceding  discussion,  that  when  a 
body  at  rest  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  disturbed  from 
its  position  without  raising  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  is  in  a 
state  of  stable  equilibri2im ;  when  a  slight  disturbance 
depresses  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  is  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium;  when  the  centre  of  gravity  remains  con- 
stantly in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
neutral  equilibrium. 

This  principle  holds  true  in  the  combinations  of  wheels 
and  other  pieces  used  in  machinery,  and  indicates  the  im- 
portance of  balancing  these  elements,  so  that  their  centres 
of  gravity  may  remain  in  the  same  horizontal  planes. 
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Stability  of  Bodies  on  a  Horizontal  Plane. 

57.  A  body  resting  on  a  horizontal  plane  may  touch  it  in 
one,  or  in  more  than  one  point.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
salient  polygon,  formed  by  joining 
the  extreme  points  of  contact,  as 
abed,  is  called  xha polygon  of  support 

When  the  direction  of  the  weight 
of  the  body,  that  is,  the  'vertical 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  pierces  Fig.  42. 

the  plane  within  the  polygon  of  support,  the  body  is  staUe, 
and  Avill  remain  in  equilibrium,  unless  acted  upon  by  some 
other  force  than  the  weight  of  the  body.  In  this  case,  the 
body  Avill  be  most  easily  overturned  about  that  side  of  the 
polygon  of  support  which  is  nearest  to  the  line  of  direction 
of  the  weight.  The  moment  of  the  weight,  with  respect  to 
this  side,  is  called  the  moment  of  stability.  Denoting  the 
weight  of  the  body  by  W,  the  distance  from  its  line  of  direc- 
tion to  the  nearest  side  of  the  polygon  of  support  by  r, 
and  the  moment  of  stability  by  Sy  we  have, 

S=  Wr. 

The  moment  of  stability  is  the  moment  of  the  least 
extraneous  force  that  is  capable  of  overturning  the  body. 
The  weight  of  a  body  remaining  the  same,  its  stability 
increases  with  r.  If  the  polygon  of  support  is  a  regular 
polygon,  the  stability  will  be  greatest,  other  things  being 
equal,  when  the  direction  of  the  weight  passes  through  its 
centre.  The  area  of  the  polygon  of  support  remaining 
constant,  the  stability  will  be  greater  as  the  polygon 
approaches  a  circle.  The  polygon  of  support  being  regu- 
lar, but  varia])le  in  area,  the  stability  will  increase  as  the 
area  increases :  low  bodies  with  extended  bases,  are  more 
stable  than  high  bodies  with  narrow  bases. 
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When  the  direction  of  the  weight  passes  without  the 
poJygon  of  support,  the  body  is  unstable,  and  unless  sup- 
ported by  some  other  force  than  the  weight,  it  will  turn 
about  the  side  nearest  the  direction  of  the  weight.  In  this 
case,  the  product  of  the  weight  into  the  distance  from  its 
direction  to  the  nearest  side  of  the  polygon,  is  called  the 
rnoment  of  instability.     Denoting  this  moment  by  /,  we 

have,  as  before, 

/=  Wr, 

The  moment  of  instability  is  equal  to  the  least  moment 
of  a  force  that  can  prevent  the  body  from  overturning. 

If  the  direction  of  the  weight  intersect  any  side  of  the 
polygon  of  support,  the  body  will  be  in  a  state  of  equilib- 
rium bordering  on  rotation  about  that  side. 

If  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  a  body, 
including  its  weight,  be  oblique  to  the  supporting  plane,  it 
may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  and  the  other  parallel  to  it  The  former  is 
counteracted  by  the  reaction  of  the  plane;  the  latter  tends 
to  make  the  body  to  shde  along  the  plane.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  making  the  resultant  as  nearly  normal  to  the 
supporting  plane  as  possible. 

These  principles  find  application  in  the  arts,  more  espe- 
cially in  Engineering  and  Architecture.  In  structures 
intended  to  be  stable,  the  foundation  should  be  as  broad  as 
is  consistent  with  the  general  design  of  the  work,  that  the 
polygon  of  support  may  be  as  large  as  possible.  The 
pieces  for  transmitting  pressures  should  be  so  combined 
that  the  pressures  may  be  as  nearly  normal  to  the  bearing 
surfaces  as  possible,  and  their  lines  of  direction  should 
pass  as  near  the  centres  of  the  polygons  of  support  as  may 
be.  Hence,  joints  should  be  made  as  nearly  normal  to  the 
pressures  as  possible. 
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In  the  construction  of  machinery  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  rotating  pieces  should  be  in  their  axes,  otherwise  there 
will  result  an  irregularity  of  motion,  which,  besides  making 
the  machine  work  imperfectly,  will  ultimately  destroy  the 
machine  itself. 

In  loading  cars,  wagons,  &c.,  we  should  throw  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  load  as  near  the  track  as  possible.  This 
is  partially  effected  by  placing  the  heavier  articles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  load. 


Pressure  ot  one  body  on  another. 

58.  Let  ^  be  a  movable  body  pressed  against  a  fixed 
body  By  and  touching  it  at  a  single  point.    In  order  that 
A  may  be  in  equilibrium,  the  result- 
ant  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  it,  in-        \^^..^ 
hiding  its  weight,  must  pass  through 
the   point  of  contact,  P' ;   otherwise 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  rotation  (  p\     ] 

about  P',  which  would  be  measured  \^_J^ 

by  the  moment  of  the  resultant  with  II 

respect  to  this  point.    Furthermore,  Fig.  43. 

the  direction  of  the  resultant  must  be  normal  to  the  sur- 
face of  B  at  the  point  P',  else  the  body  A  would  have  a 
tendency  to  slide  along  the  body  P,  which  tendency  would 
be  measured  by  the  tangential  component.  The  pressure 
on  B  develops  a  force  of  reaction,  which  is  equal  and 
directly  opposed  to  it.  The  resultant  of  all  the  forces  in- 
cluding the  reaction  must  be  equal  to  zero  (Art.  41).  That 
is,  wJien  a  body,  resting  on  another  and  acted  upon  hy  any 
number  of  forces,  is  in  equilibrium,  the  resultant  of  all  the 
forces  called  into  play  is  equal  to  0. 

If  all  the  forces  called  into  play  are  taken  into  account, 


(Su. 
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the  algebraic  sums  of  their  moments  with  respect  to  any 
three  rectangular  axes  will  le  separately  equal  to  0. 

If  the  bodies  A  and  B  touch  in  more  than  one  point, 
the  polygonal  figure  formed  by  uniting  the  extreme  points 
of  contact  may  be  called  the  polygon  of  contact.  In  this 
case,  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  must  pass  within  the 
polygon  of  contact. 

Practical  Problems. 

1.  A  horizontal  beam  AB^  which  sustains  a  load,  is  supported  on 
a  pivot  at  A,  and  by  a  cord  DE,  the  point  E  being  vertically  over  A, 
Required  the  tension  of  DE^  and  the  ver- 
tical pressure  on  .4. 

SOLUTION. 

Denote  the  weight  of  the  beam  and 
load  by  TF,  and  suppose  its  point  of  ap- 
plication to  be  C.  Denote  CA  by  p,  the 
perpendicular  distance,  AF,  from  J.  to 
BE,  by  p\  and  the  tension  of  the  cord 
by  t.  If  we  take  ^  as  a  centre  of  mo- 
ments, we  have,  in  case  of  equilibrium,  ^^s-  ^• 

Wp  =  tp';         .'.  t=  W-,. 

Or,  denoting  the  angle  EBA  by  a,  and  the  distance  AB  by  5,  we 
have, 

y  =  &  sin  a ;         .-.  ;f  =  TFr 


b  sina* 

To  find  the  vertical  pressure  on  A,  resolve  t  into  components, 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  AB.  We  have  for  the  latter  compo- 
nent, denoted  by  t\ 

{=:t&ma=  TF-?. 

0 

The  vertical  pressure  on  A,  plus  the  weight  W,  must  be  equal  to  t. 
Denoting  the  vertical  pressure  by  P,  we  have, 

i>+ir=Ff  or,P=Tr(|-i)=,r(^-^*); 
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0 ;  or,  when  I)  and  G  coincide,  the  vertical  pressure 


When  DC 
isO. 

2.  A  rope,  AD^  supports  a  pole,  DO,  one  end 
of  which  rests  on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  from 
the  other  is  suspended  a  weight  W.  Required 
the  tension  of  the  rope,  and  the  thrust,  or  pres- 
sure, on  the  pole,  its  weight  being  neglected. 


SOLUTION. 


Denote  the  tension  of  the  rope  by  t,  the  pressure  on  tlie  pole  by  jp, 
the  angle  ADO  by  a:,  and  the  angle  OD  TV  by  ft. 

There  are  three  forces  acting  at  D,  which  hold  each  other  in  equi- 
librium ;  the  weight  W,  acting  downward,  the  tension  of  the  rope, 
acting  from  2>,  toward  A,  and  the  reaction  of  the  pole,  acting  from 
0  toward  D.  Lay  off  Dd^  to  represent  the  weight,  and  complete 
the  parallelogram  doaD ;  then  will  Da  represent  the  tension  of  the 
rope,  and  Do  the  thrust  on  the  pole. 

From  Art  33,  we  have, 

sm  /5  :  sm  a ;  .    ^  _  -rrr 


t:  W:  :siny5:sina:;  .'.  t  —  W- 

'  '  s 

We  have,  also,  from  the  same  principle, 

^  :  TT :  :  sin  (a  +  /?)  :  sin  a ;  .-.  p=z  W 


sin(<a:  -f  ft) 


If  the  rope  is  horizontal,  we  have  a  =  90°  —  /?,  which  gives, 

W 

8.  A  beam  FB^  is  suspended  by  ropes  attached  at  its  exti-emities, 
and  fastened  to  pins  A  and  H.    Required  the  tensions  of  the  ropes. 


SOLUTION. 

Denote  the  weight  of  the  beam  and  its  load  by  TT,  and  let  c  be 
its  point  of  application.  Denote  the  tension  of  the  rope  BH,  by  <, 
and  that  of  FA  by  t.  The  forces  in  equilib- 
rium, are  TT,  t,  and  t'.  The  plane  of  these 
forces  must  be  vertical,  and  further,  the 
directions  of  the  forces  must  intersect  in  a 
point.  Produce  AF,  and  BH,  till  they  inter- 
sect in  K,  and  draw  Kc  ;  take  Kc,  to  repre- 
sent the  weight  of  the  beam  and  its  load, 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  KhQf;  then 


Fig.  46. 
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will  Kb  represent  t^  and  Kf  will  represent  t.    Denote  the  angle  cKB 
by  a,  and  cKF  by  /5.    We  shall  have,  as  in  the  last  problem, 

sin/? 
8in(a  4-  fi ' 

sfai  a 


ir:<::8in(a  +  /S):sin/J; 


t=zW- 


And, 


W:t'  :  :  8in(a+ /J) :  sin  a ; 


r  =  }r- 


wi»(a+/J)* 

4.  A  gate  AH",  is  supported  at  0  on  a  pivot,  and  at  -4  by  a  hinge, 
attached  to  a  post  AB.  Required  the  pressure  on  the  pivot,  and  the 
tension  of  the  hinge. 

SOLUTION. 

Denote  the  weight  of  the  gate  and  its  load,  by  W,  and  let  Cbe  its 
point  of  application.  Produce  tlie  vertical  through  C,  till  it  intersecta 
the  horizontal  through  ^4  in  2),  and  draw  DO. 
Then  will  AD  and  DO  be  the  directions  of  the  re- 
quired components  of  W.  Lay  off  De,  to  represent 
W,  and  complete  the  parallelogram,  Dooa ;  then 
will  Do  represent  the  pressure  on  0,  and  aD  the 
tension  on  the  hinge,  A.  Denoting  the  angle  oDe 
by  a,  the  pressure  on  the  pivot  by  j>,  and  on  the 
hinge  by  p\  we  have, 

W 
p  = ,  and  p'  =  p  sin  a. 


H 


A 


O       X 

Fig.  47. 


If  we  denote  OE  by  6,  and  DE  by  A,  we  shall  have, 
A  ,   .  b 


Hence, 


cos  a 


P  = 


,  and  sin  a  = 


and 


6.  Having  two  rafters,  AC  and 
BC,  abutting  in  notches  of  a  tie- 
beam  AB,  it  is  required  to  find  the 
pressure,  or  thrust,  on  the  rafters, 
and  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
the  pressure  on  the  joints  at  the 
tie-beam. 


Fig.  48. 


BOLUnON. 

Denote  the  weight  of  the  rafters  and  their  load  by  ^te ;  we  may 
regard  this  weight  as  made  up  of  three  parts — a  weight  w,  applied  at 
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C,  and  two  equal  weights  Jw,  applied  at  A  and  B  respectively.  De- 
note the  half  span  AL  by  s,  tlie  rise  CL  by  A,  and  tlie  length  of  the 
rafter  -iCor  CB  by  I.  Denote,  also,  the  angle  CBL  by  a,  the  thrust 
on  each  rafUr  by  /,  and  the  resultant  pressure  at  each  of  the  joints 
A  and  B  by  p. 

Lay  off  Co  to  represent  the  weight  to,  and  complete  the  parnllelo- 
gram  Cboa  ;  then  will  Ca  and  Cb  represent  the  thrust  on  the  rafters ; 
and,  since  Choa  is  a  rhombus,  wc  have, 

2  sma      2A 
Conceive  <  to  be  applied  at  A^  and  there  resolve  it  into  components 
parallel  to  CL  and  LA  ;  we  have,  for  these  components, 

ttan  a=z  fic,  and  t  coe  a  =  ^. 

Tlic  latter  component  giTCB  the  strain  on  the  tie-beam,  AB. 
To  find  tlie  preaaure  on  the  joint,  we  have,  acting  downward, 
the  forces  fi0  and  itf,  or  the  single  force  ie,  and,  acting  from  L 

toward  -4,  the  force  ^r ;  hence. 


If  we  denote  the  angle  DAE  by  ft,  we  have  fh>m  the  right-angled 
triangle  D^IE, 

,      ^      DE     w*  .  t 

^''  =  Zff=2A-'^  =  2A- 

The  joint  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  force  p,  that  is,  it  should 

make  witli  the  horizon  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  5^. 

6.  In  the  last  problem  iiippoM  the  raftisrs  to  abut  against  the  wall 
Heciuired  tlie  least  thickness  that  must  be  given  to  it  to  prevent  it 
from  being  overturned. 

SOLUTION. 

Denote  the  weight  thrown  on  the  wall  by  w,  the  length  of  wall 
that  sustains  the  pressure  p  by  T,  its  height  by  A',  its  thickness  by  x, 
and  the  wciglit  of  each  cubic  foot  of  the  wall  by  tc';  then  will  tlie 
weight  (if  this  part  be  ie'h'tx. 

The  force  —  aou  with  an  ann  of  lever  A'  to  overturn  tlie  wall 

about  its  lower  and  outer  ed^e;  this  force  is  resisted  by  the  weight 
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v>  +  to'h'Fx,  acting  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wall  with  a 
lever  arm  equal  to  ^z.  If  there  be  an  equilibrium,  the  moments  of 
these  two  forces  are  equal,  that  is, 

^  X  A'  =  (w  +  w'h'rx)j,  or —^  =  tra>+  tr'A'r««. 
Reducing,  we  have,  x'  +  ^^  x  =  —^ ; 


or,  ar 


7.  A  sustaining  wall  has  a  croes  section  in  tlic  form  of  a  trapezoid, 
the  face  on  which  the  preasore  is  thrown  being  vertical,  and  the 
opposite  face  having  a  slope  of «»  perpendi-  .        ^ 

cular  to  QM  horizontal     Required  the  least  i — 

thickness  tliat  must  be  given  to  tlie  wall  at  /j 

top,  that  it  may  not  be  overturned  by  a  hor-  A,j 

izontal  pressure,  whose  point  of  application  /  |  j 

is  at  a  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall         /    i  t 
equal  to  one-third  its  height  D  F.F  i 


.5— 


aoLumnr. 
Pass  a  plane  throagh  the  edge  A  parallel  to  PC,  and  consider  a 
portion  of  the  wall  whose  length  is  one  foot    Denote  the  preasm^ 
on  this  by  P,  the  height  of  the  wall  by  6A,  its  thickness  at  top  by 
and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  by  tr.    Let  fall  from  the  centres  ; 
gravity  0  and  O  of  the  two  portions,  perpendiculars  00  and  Ol 
and  take  tlie  e<lgc  D  as  an  axis  of  moments.     The  weight  of  the  p<>r 
tion  ABCF  is  equal  to  Gwhx,  and  its  lever  arm,  J)Gy  is  equal  t 
A  +  {x.    The  weight  of  the  portion  ADFa  8«rA",  and  its  lever  ani 
DE,  is  Ih.    In  case  of  equilibrium,  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  thti 
weights  must  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  P,  whose  lever  arm  is  2/ 
Hence, 

CicMA  +  i^)  +  3tt"A'  X|A=PX2A; 

or,  6tcA^  -f  3tf  j»  +  2u5A'  =  2P. 

Whence.  ^  +  2Ax  =  ?<^^); 


=  -A./ 


8.  Required  the  conditions  of  stability  of  a  square  pillar  actrd  on 
by  a  force  oblique  to  the  axis,  and  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  upper  base. 


CENTRE   OF  GRAVITY   AND   STABILITY. 
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SOLUTION. 

Denote  the  intensity  of  the  force  by  P,  its  inclination  to  the  verti- 
cal by  a,  tlie  breadth  of  the  pillar  by  2*i,  its  height  bj'  a-,  and  its 
weight  by  W.  Through  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  pillar  draw  a  vertical  AC,  and  lay  off  ^C equal 
to  W;  prolong  PA  and  lay  off  AB  equal  to  P; 
complete  the  parallelogram  ABDC,  and  prolong 
the  diagonal  till  it  intersects  HO  at  F.  If /''is  be- 
tween //  and  (?,  the  pillar  will  be  stable ;  if  at  II, 
it  will  be  indifferent;  if  witliout  //,  it  will  be  un- 
stable. To  dad  an  expreasion  for  FO,  draw  DB 
perpendicular  to  AG.  From  the  aimOAr  triangles 
ADE  and  AFO,  we  have, 


V  r 

k 


SS     Q 
Fig.  60. 


AE  :  AG  :  :  DB  :  FG ; 


FG=: 


AQXDB 
AB 


FO^ 


But  ^(7  =«,  i>^  =  Ainar,  and  Aff  =  TT-f- /bosor,  hence,  wo 
have, 

ft  sing 

And,  since  HO  equals  a,  we  have  the  Mkming  conditions  for  sta- 
bility, mdifferanoe,  and  instability,  respectively  • 

Ptslna 
*^ir+itosa' 
ftsing 
W-^PtoBa* 
Px  sina 

4 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ELEMENTARY  MACHDTES. 

Definitions  and  General  Principles. 

59.  A  MACHINE  is  a  contrivance  by  means  of  which  a 
force  applied  at  one  point  is  made  to  produce  an  effect  at 
some  other  point 

The  applied  force  is  called  the  power,  and  the  force  to  be 
overcome  the  resistance;  the  source  of  the  power  is  called 
the  motor. 

Some  of  the  more  common  motors  are  muscular  effort, 
as  exhibited  by  man  and  beast  in  various  kinds  of  work ; 
the  weight  and  limng  force  of  water,  as  shown  in  the 
various  kinds  of  water-mills ;  the  expansive  force  of  vapors 
and  gases,  as  displayed  in  steam  and  caloric  engines ;  the 
force  of  air  in  motion,  as  exhibited  in  the  windmill,  and 
in  the  propulsion  of  sailing  vessels ;  the  force  of  magnetic 
attraction  and  repulsion,  as  shown  in  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph and  various  magnetic  machines;  the  elastic  force  of 
springs,  as  shown  in  watches  and  various  other  machines. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  steam  and  water  poioer. 

Work. 

60.  Work  is  the  effect  produced  by  a  force  in  overcoming 
a  resistance ;  it  implies  the  simultaneous  existence  of  both 
pressure  and  motion. 

The  measure  of  the  work  done  by  a  force,  is  the  product 
of  the  effective  pressure,  by  the  distance  through  which  it 
is  exerted.     • 
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Machines  simply  transmit  and  modify  the  action  of 
forces.  They  add  nothing  to  the  work  of  the  motor ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  absorb  and  render  inefficient  much  of 
that  which  is  impressed  on  them.  For  example,  in  a 
water-mill,  only  a  portion  of  the  luork  expended  by  the 
motor  is  transmitted  to  the  machine,  on  account  of  the 
imperfect  manner  of  applying  it,  and  of  this  portion  a 
large  part  is  absorbed  and  rendered  practically  useless  by 
resistances,  so  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  ex- 
pended by  the  motor  becomes  effective. 

Of  the  applied  work,  a  part  is  expended  in  overcoming 
friction,  stiffness  of  cords,  hands,  or  chains,  resistance  of 
the  air,  adhesion  of  the  parts,  &c.  This  goes  to  wear  out 
the  machine.  A  second  portion  is  expended  in  overcoming 
shocks,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished, as  well  as  from  imperfect  connection  of  the  parts, 
and  from  want  of  hardness  and  elasticity  in  the  connecting 
pieces.  This  also  goes  to  strain  and  laear  out  the  machine, 
and  to  increase  the  waste  already  mentioned.  There  is 
often  a  waste  of  work  arising  from  a  greater  supply  of  mo- 
tive power  than  is  required  to  attain  the  desired  result. 
Thus,  in  the  movement  of  a  train  of  cars,  the  excess  of 
work  of  the  steam,  above  what  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
train  to  the  station,  is  wasted,  being  consumed  by  the 
application  of  brakes,  an  operation  that  not  only  wears  out 
the  brakes,  but  also,  by  creating  shocks,  ultimately  de- 
stroys the  cars  themselves. 

Such  are  some  of  the  sources  of  loss  of  work.  A  part 
of  these  may,  by  judicious  combinations,  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished ;  but,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  there 
is  a  continued  loss  of  work,  which  requires  a  continued 
supply  of  power. 

Ill  a  machine,  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  th 
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quantity  of  useful,  or  effective  work,  by  the  quantity  of 
applied  work,  is  called  the  modulus  of  the  machine.  As 
the  resistances  are  diminished,  the  modulus  increases,  and 
the  machine  becomes  more  perfect  Could  the  modulus 
become  equal  to  1,  the  machine  would  be  perfect  Once 
set  in  motion,  it  would  continue  to  move  forever,  realizing 
the  idea  of  perpetual  motion.  It  is  needless  to  say  that, 
until  the  laws  of  nature  are  changed,  no  such  realization 
can  be  looked  for. 

Trains  of  Mechanism. 

61.  A  machine  usually  consists  of  an  assemblage  of 
moving  pieces  called  elements,  kept  in  position  by  a  con- 
nected system  called  s^frame.  Of  the  moving  pieces,  that 
which  receives  the  power  is  called  the  recipient,  that  which 
performs  the  work,  is  called  the  operator  or  tool,  and  the 
connecting  pieces  constitute  what  is  called  a  train  of  me- 
chanism. Of  two  consecutive  elements,  that  which  imparts 
motion  is  called  a  driver,  and  that  which  receives  motion 
is  called  a  follotver.  Each  piece,  except  the  extremes,  is  a 
follower,  with  respect  to  that  which  precedes,  and  a  driver, 
with  respect  to  that  which  follows. 

In  studying  a  train  of  mechanism  we  find  the  relation 
between  the  power  and  resistance  for  each  element  neglect- 
ing hurtful  resistances.  We  then  modify  these  results  so 
as  to  take  account  of  all  these  resistances,  such  as  friction, 
adhesion,  stiffness  of  cords,  &c.  Having  found  the  relation 
between  the  power  and  resistance  for  each  piece,  we  begin  at 
one  extreme  and  combine  them,  recollecting,  that  the  resist' 
ance  for  each  driver  is  equal  to  the  power  for  its  follower. 

We  might  also  find  the  modulus  of  each  element,  and 
take  the  product  of  these  partial  moduli  as  the  modulus 
of  the  machine. 
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We  shall  first  show  the  relations  between  the  power  and 
resistance  in  the  different  elements  on  the  supposition  that 
there  are  no  hurtful  resistances. 

The  Mechanical  Powers. 

62.  The  elements  to  which  all  machines  can  be  reduced, 
are  sometimes  called  mechanical  powers.  They  are  seven  in 
number — viz.,  the  cord,  the  lever,  the  inclined  plane,  the 
pulley,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  screw,  and  the  wedge.  The 
first  three  are  simple  elements ;  the  pulley,  and  the  wheel 
and  axle  are  combinations  of  the  cord  and  lever;  the 
screw  is  a  combination  of  two  inclined  planes  twisted  round 
an  axle ;  and  the  wedge  is  a  simple  combination  of  two 
inclined  planes. 

The  Cord. 

63.  Let  ^^  be  a  cord  solicited  by  two  forces,  P  and  R, 
applied  at  its  extremities,  A  and  B,    In  order  that  the  cord 

may  be  in  equilibrium,  it  is  evi-  ^  

dent,  in  the  first  })lace,  that  the  -^         ^ 

forces  must  act  in  the  direction  ^^'  ^^" 

of  the  cord,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  stretch  it,  otherwise 
the  cord  would  bend;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  forces 
must  be  equal,  otherwise  the  greater  would  prevail,  and 
motion  would  ensue.  Hence,  if  two  forces  applied  at  the 
extremities  of  a  cord  are  in  equilibrium,  the  forces  are  equal 
and  directly  opposed. 

Tlie  tension  of  a  cord  is  the  force  by  ivhich  any  two  of  its 
adjacent  particles  are  urged  to  separate.  If  a  cord  be  so- 
licited in  opposite  directions  by  equal  forces,  its  tension  is 
measured  by  either  force.  If  the  forces  are  unequal,  the 
tension  is  measured  by  the  less. 

I^et  ABhQdk  cord  solicited  by  groups  of  forces  applied 


>-^ 
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at  its  extremities.    In  order  that  these  forces  may  be  in 
equilibrium,  the  resultants  of  the  groups 
at  A  and  B  must  be  equal  and  directly 
opposed.      Hence,   if   we   suppose   the 
forces  at  each  point  resolved  into  com-  ^^s-  52, 

ponents  coinciding  with,  and  at  right  angles  to,  AB,  thef 
normal  compon&tits  at  each  point  must  he  in  equiUbriumy 
and  the  resultants  of  the  remaining  co7nponents  at  A  and  B 
must  be  equal  and  directly  opposed. 

Let  A  BCD  be  a  cord,  at  the  points  A,  By  C,  D,  of  which 
groups  of  forces  are  applied.  If  these  forces  are  in  equi- 
librium through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  cord,  there 
must  necessarily  be  an  equi- 
librium at  each  point,  and 
this  whatever  may  be.  the 
lengths  of  AB,  BC,  and  CD.  ^-  ^ 

If  we  make  these  infinitely  small,  the  equilibrium  will  still 
subsist  But  in  that  case  the  points  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  will 
coincide,  and  all  the  forces  will  be  applied  at  a  single  point. 
Hence,  we  conclude,  that  a  system  of  forces  applied  in 
any  manner  at  points  of  a  cord  will  he  in  equilibrium^ 
when,  if  applied  at  a  single  point  without  change  of  in- 
tensity or  direction,  they  will  maintain  each  other  in  eqxii- 
librium. 

Hence,  cords  in  machinery  simply  transmit  the  action 
of  forces,  without  modifying  their  effects  in  any  other 
manner. 

The  Lever. 

61.  A  lever  is  an  inflexible  bar,  free  to  turn  about  an 
axis,  called  the  fulcrum. 
Levers  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the 
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relative  positions  of  the  points  of  application  of  the  power 
and  resistance. 

In  the  first  class,  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  power 
and  resistance.     The  ordinary  balance  istCi^s. 

is  an  example  of  this   class  of  levers.  T 

The  substance  to  be  weighed  is  the  re-     I 
sistance ;  the  counterpoising  weight  is    ^ 
the  power,  and  the  axis  of  suspension  is 
the  fulcrum.  Fig.  54. 

In  the  second  class,  the  resistance  is 

2i>  Or  ASS 

between   the   power  and   the   fulcrum.    ^ 
The  ordinary  nut-cracker  is  an  example   i 
of  this  class.     The  nut  is  the  resistance;    * 
the  power  is  applied  at  the  ends  of  the 
blades,  and  the  fulcrum  is  at  the  hinge. 

In  the  third  class,  the  power  is  be- 
tween the  fulcrum  and  the  resistance.  p.    55 
A  pair  of  tongs  furnishes  an  example 
of  this  class.     The  resistance  is  the            3d  class. 
substance  seized  between  the  blades ;  *  P 
the  power  is  applied  at  the  middle  of 
the  blades;  and  the  fulcrum  is  at  the 
hinge.                                                              1  j 

Levers  may  be  curved,  or  straight;  Jl 
and  the  power  and  resistance  may  be  Fig.  56. 

either  parallel  or  oblique  to  each  other.  We  shall  suppose 
the  power  and  resistance  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  ful- 
crum ;  for,  if  not  so  situated,  we  might  conceive  each  to  be 
resolved  into  two  components — one  perpendicular,  and 
the  other  parallel,  to  the  axis.  The  latter  would  bend  the 
lever  laterally,  or  make  it  slide  along  the  axis,  developing 
hurtful  resistance,  while  the  former  alone  would  tend  to 
turn  the  lever  about  the  fulcrum. 


y^^l^=^ 
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The  perpendicular  distances  from  the  fulcrum  to  the 
lines  of  direction  of  the  power  and  resistance,  are  called 
lever  arms  of  these  forces.  In  the  bent  lever  MFN,  the 
perpendicular  distances  FA,  and  FB,  are  the  leyer  arms 
of  P  and  R, 

To  determine  the  conditions  of  ^ 

equilibrium  of   the  lever,   let   us        J^r^s^^>„<^^^''^^\ 
denote  the  power  by  P,  the  resist-     ^^       ^^"^      "^ 
ance  by  R,  and  their  lever  arms 
by  j9  and  r.    We  have  the  case  of  a 
body  restrained  by  an  axis,  and  if  Fig.  m, 

we  take  this  as  the  axis  of  mo- 
ments, we  shall  have  for  the   condition  of  equilibrium 
(Art.  41), 

Pp  =  Rr;  or,  P  :  R  ::  r  :p (30) 

That  is,  the  power  is  to  the  resistance,  as  the  lever  arm  of 
the  resistance,  to  the  lever  arm  of  the  poioer. 

This  relation  holds  good  for  every  kind  of  lever. 

The  ratio  of  the  power  to  the  resistance  when  in  equi- 
librium, either  statical  or  dynamical,  is  called  the  leverage, 
or  mechanical  advantage. 

When  the  power  is  less  than  the  resistance,  there  is  said 
to  be  a  gai7i  of  poiver,  btd  a  loss  of  velocity ;  the  space 
passed  over  by  the  power,  in  performing  any  work,  is  as 
many  times  greater  than  that  passed  over  by  the  resistance, 
as  the  resistance  is  greater  than  the  power.  When  th(^ 
power  is  greater  than  the  resistance,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
loss  of  power,  but  a  gain  of  velocity.  When  the  power  and 
resistance  are  equal,  there  is  neither  gain  nor  loss  of  power, 
but  simply  a  change  of  direction. 

In  levers  of  the  first  class,  there  may  be  either  gain  or 
loss  of  power ;  in  those  of  the  second  class,  there  is  always 
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gain  of  power ;  in  those  of  the  third  class,  there  is  always 
loss  of  power.  A  gain  of  power  is  always  attended  with  a 
corresponding  loss  of  velocity,  and  the  reverse. 

If  several  forces  act  on  a  lever  at  different  points,  all 
being  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  fulcrum,  they 
will  be  in  equilibrium,  when  the  algebraic  sum  of  their 
moments,  with  respect  to  the  fulcrum ,  is  eqical  to  0. 

Among  the  forces  must  be  included  the  weight  of  the 
lever,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  vertical  force,  applied  at 
the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  is  the  resultant  of  all  the 
forces,  including  the  weight  of  the  lever. 

The  Compound  Lever. 

65.  A  compound  lever  is  a  combination  of  simple  levers 
AB,  BC,  CD,  so  arranged  that  the  resistance  in  one  acts 
as  a  power  in  the  next, 
throughout  the  combina- 
tion. Thus,  a  power  P  pro- 
duces at  ^  a  resistance  B', 
which,  in  turn,  produces  at 
C  a  resistance  It",  and  so  on.     ""  Pig  58 

Let  us  assume  the  notation 

of  the  figure.  From  the  principle  of  the  simple  lever,  we 
have  the  relations, 

Pp  =  E'r",  R'p'  =  R"r',  R"p"  =  Rr. 
Multiplying  these  equations,  member  by  member,  and 
striking  out  common  factors,  we  have, 

Ppp'p"  =  Rrr'r'';  or,  P  :  B  : :  rr'r"  :  pp'p" (31) 

And  similarly  for  any  number  of  levers. 

Hence,  in  the  compound  lever,  the  power  is  to  the  resist- 
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ance  as  the  continued  product  of  the  alternate  arms  of  lever, 
C07nme)icing  at  the  resistance,  is  to  the  continued  product  of 
the  alternate  amis  of  lever,  commencing  at  the  power. 

By  suitably  adjusting  the  simple  levers,  any  amount  of 
mechanical  advantage  may  be  obtained. 

The  Zilbow-Joint  Press. 

66.  Let  CA,  BD,  and  I>E  represent  bars,  with  hinge- 
joints  at  B  and  D,    The  bar  CA  has  its  fulcrum  at  Cy  and 
the  bar  DE  works   through  a      ^ 
guide  between  D  and  E.    When     /^^^^=^:^^^^  X'^^ 

A   is  depressed,  DE  is  forced    /         ^"^^5*^11    \ 
against  the  upright  i^  so  as  to     [f]ifr&^^^^-^»^^^^^fl 

compress  a  body  placed  between        \r I 

E  and  F,      This    machine    is      ^  Fig.  so. 

called  the  elbow-joint  press,  and  is  used  in  printing,  in 
moulding  bullets,  in  striking  coina^^i^nd  medals,  in  punch- 
ing holes,  &c. 

Let  P  denote  the  power  applied  at  A,  perpendicular  to 
AC,  Q  the  resistance  in  the  direction  DB,  and  R  the  com- 
ponent of  Q,  in  the  direction  ED.  Let  C  be  taken  as  an 
axis  of  moments,  and  then,  because  P  and  Q  are  in  equi- 
librium, we  have, 

AC! 
P  X  A0=  Q  XP'C,  0T,Q=P  X^ 

But,  we  have, 

i?=  Q  cos  BDH. 

Substituting  and  reducing,  we  have, 

R      A  C  cos  BDH 


(32) 


When  B  is  depressed,  cos  BDII  approaches  1,  and  F'C 
continually  diminishes,  that  is,  the  mechanical  advantage 
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increases ;  and  finally,  when  B  reaches  ER,  it  becomes  infi- 
nite. There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  compression  that 
can  be  obtained,  except  that  fixed  by  the  strength  of  the 
material.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  space  through 
which  the  pressure  is  exerted  varies  inversely  as  the  me- 
chanical advantage. 

Weighing  Machines. 

67.  Nearly  all  weighing  machines  depend  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  lever;  the  resistance  is  the  weight  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  power  is  a  counterpoising  weight  of  known 
value. 

There  are  two  principal  classes  of  weighing  machines: 
in  i\\G  first,  the  lever  arm  of  the  power  is  constant,  and  the 
power  varies  ;  in  the  second,  the  power  is  constant,  and  its 
lever  arm  varies.  The  ordinary  balance  is  an  example  of 
the  first  class,  and  the  steelyard  of  the  second. 

The  Common  Balance. 

68.  The  common  balance  consists  of  a  lever,  A  B,  called 
the  beam,  having  a  knife-edge  fulcrum,  F,  and  two  scale- 
pans,  D  and  E,  suspended  from  its 
extremities  by  means  of  knife-edge 
joints  at  A  and  B.  The  beam  is 
supported  by  a  standard,  FK,  rest- 
ing on  a  foot-plate,  L.  The  standard 
is  made  vertical  by  levelling  screws 
passing  through  the  foot-plate.  The 
knife-edges  and  their  supports  are  ^' 

of  hardened  steel;  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  wear,  an  ar- 
rangement is  made  for  throwing  them  from  their  bearings 
when  not  in  use.  A  needle,  N,  playing  in  front  of  a  grad- 
uated scale,  GHy  shows  the  amount  of  deflection  of  the 
beam. 
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In  the  finer  balances  employed  in  scientific  investigation, 
many  additional  contrivances  are  introduced,  to  render  the 
machine  more  perfect.  For  a  complete  description  of 
these  balances  the  reader  is  referred  to  more  extended 
treatises.  | 

A  good  balance  should  fulfil  the  following  conditions : 
1",  it  should  be  true;  2",  it  should  be  stable — that  is,  when' 
the  beam  is  deflected  it  should  tend  to  return  to  a  horizon- 
tal position ;  3°,  it  should  be  sensitive — that  is,  it  should  be 
deflected  from  the  horizontal  by  a  small  force. 

In  order  that  a  balance  may  be  true,  its  lever  arms  must 
be  equal  in  length,  and  both  the  beam  and  scale-pans  must 
be  symmetrical  with  respect  to  two  planes  through  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  beam,  the  first  plane  being  perpen- 
dicular to  the  beam,  and  the  second  perpendicular  to  the 
fulcrum. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  stable,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  beam  must  be  below  the  fulcrum,  and  the  line  joining 
the  points  of  suspension  of  the  scale-pans  must  not  pass 
above  the  fulcrum. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  sensitive,  the  line  joining  the 
points  of  suspension  must  not  pass  below  the  fulcrum,  the 
lever  arms  must  be  as  long,  and  the  beam  as  light  as 
is  consistent  with  strength  and  stiflhess,  the  knife-edges 
must  be  horizontal  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  fric- 
tion at  the  joints  must  be  as  small  as  possible.  The  sensi- 
tiveness of  a  balance  diminishes  as  the  load  increases. 

The  true  weight  of  a  body  may  be  found  by  a  balance 
whose  lever  arms  are  not  equal,  by  means  of  the  principle 
demonstrated  below. 

Denote  the  length  of  the  lever  arms,  by  r  and  r',  and 
the  weight  of  the  body,  by  W.  When  the  weight  W  is 
applied  at  the  extremity  of  the  arm  r,  denote  the  counter- 
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poising  weight  by  W;  and  when  it  is  at  the  extremity  of 
the  arm  r',  denote  the  counterpoising  weight  by  W".  We 
shall  have,  from  the  principle  of  the  lever, 

Wr  =  W'r',  and  Wr'  =  W"r, 

Multiplying  these  equations,  member  by  member,  we 
have, 


TFVr'  =  W'Wrr';    /.     W=  VW  W"; 
that  is,  t7ie  true  weight  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the 
product  of  the  apparent  toeights. 

A  still  better  method,  and  one  that  is  more  free  from  the 
effect  of  errors  in  construction,  is  to  place  the  body  to  be 
weighed  in  one  scale,  and  put  weights  in  the  other,  till  the 
beam  is  horizontal ;  then  remove  the  body  to  be  weighed, 
and  replace  it  by  known  weights,  till  the  beam  is  again 
horizontal;  the  sum  of  the  replacing  weights  will  be  the 
weight  required.  If,  in  changing  the  load,  the  positions 
of  the  knife-edges  be  not  changed,  this  method  is  almost 
perfect;  but  this  is  a  condition  difficult  to  fulfil. 

The  Steelyard. 

69.  The  steelyard  is  an  instrument  for  weighing  bodies. 
It  consists  of  a  lever,  AB,  called  the  beam ;  a  fulcrum,  Fj 
a  scale-pan,  D,  attached  at 
the  extremity  of  one  arm; 

and    a    known    weight.  By    J^h^ZiS^\i^u\ii\\\\ui\uu.w\m^' 
movable  along  the  other  arm.     /  \  -^  B 

We  shall  suppose  the  weight 
of  B  to  be  1  lb.    This  instru-       ^  Fig.  6i. 

ment  is  sometimes  more  convenient  than  the  balance,  but 
it  is  not  so  accurate.  The  conditions  of  sensibility  are 
essentially  the  same  as  for  the  balance.  To  graduate  the 
instrument,  place  a  pound- weight  in  the  pan,  A  and  move 
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the  counterpoise  E  till  the  beam  rests  horizontal — let  that 
point  be  marked  1 ;  next  place  a  10  lb.  weight  in  the  pan, 
and  move  the  counterpoise  E  till  the  beam  is  again  hori- 
zontal, and  let  that  point  be  marked  10 ;  divide  the  inter- 
mediate space  into  nine  equal  parts,  and  mark  the  points 
of  division  as  shown  in  the  figure.  These  spaces  may  be 
subdivided  at  pleasure,  and  the  scale  extended  to  any 
desirable  limits.  We  have  supposed  the  centre  of  gravity 
to  coincide  with  the  fulcrum ;  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  weight  of  the  instrument  must  be  taken  into  account 
as  a  force  applied  at  its  centre  of  gravity.  We  may  then 
graduate  the  beam  by  experiment,  or  we  may  compute  the 
lever  arms,  corresponding  to  different  weights,  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  moments. 

To  weigh  a  body  with  the  steelyard,  place  it  in  the  scale- 
pan,  and  move  the  counterpoise  E  along  the  beam  till  an 
equilibrium  is  established  j  the  mark  on  the  beam  will 
indicate  the  weight. 


The  bent  Lever  Balance. 

70.  This  balance  consists  of  a  bent  lever,  ACB ;  a  ful- 
crum, C ;  a  scale-pan,  D  ;  and  a  graduated  arc,  EF,  whose 
centre  is  the  centre  of  motion,  C, 
When  a  weight  is  placed  in  the 
scale-pan,  the  pan  is  depressed,  the 
weight  B  is  raised,  and  its  lever 
arm  increased.  When  the  moments 
of  the  two  forces  become  equal,  the 
instrument  comes  to  rest,  and  the 
weight  is  indicated  by  a  needle 
projecting  from  B,  and  playing  in  front  of  the  arc  FE. 
The  zero  of  the  arc  EF  is  at  the  point  indicated  by  the 
needle  when  there  is  no  load  in  the  pan  D. 


Fig.  ea. 
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The  instrument  may  be  graduated  experimentally  by 
placing  weights  of  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  pounds  in  the  pan,  and 
marking  the  points  at  which  the  needle  comes  to  rest ;  or 
it  may  be  graduated  by  the  principle  of  moments. 

To  weigh  a  body  with  the  bent  lever  balance,  place  it  in 
the  scale-pan,  and  note  the  point  at  which  the  needle 
comes  to  rest ;  the  reading  will  give  the  weight  sought. 


Oompound  Balances. 

71.  Compound  balances  are  used  in  weighing  heavy 
articles,  as  merchandise,  coal,  freight  for  shipping,  &c.  A 
great  variety  of  combinations  have  been  employed,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  figure. 

^^  is  a  platform  on  which  the  object  to  be  weighed  is 
placed;  BC  ia  a,  guard  firmly  attached  to  the  platform; 
the  platform  is  supported 
on  the  knife-edge  ful- 
crum B,  and  the  piece  D, 
through  the  medium  of  a 
brace  CD;  GF  is  a  lever 
turning  about  the  fulcrum 
F,  and  suspended  by  a  rod 
from  the  point  L  ;  LN  is  a  lever  having  its  fulcrum  at  Jf, 
and  sustaining  the  piece  />  by  a  rod  KH ;  0  is  a  scale-pan 
suspended  from  the  end  N  of  the  lever  LN,  The  instru- 
ment is  80  constructed,  that 

EF:GF:\  KM  :  LM ; 

and  KM  is  generally  made  equal  to  -^^  of  MN,  The  parts 
are  so  arranged  that  the  beam  LN  shall  rest  horizontally 
when  no  weight  is  placed  on  the  platform. 

If,  now,  a  body  Q  be  placed  on  the  platform,  a  part  of  its 
weight  will  be  thrown  on  the  piece  />,  and,  acting  down- 


Fig.  63. 
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ward,  will  produce  an  equal  pressure  at  K,  The  remain- 
ing part  will  be  thrown  on  E^  and,  acting  on  the  lever 
FG,  will  produce  a  downward  pressure  at  G^  which  will 
be  transmitted  to  L  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  relation  given 
by  the  above  proportion,  the  effect  of  this  pressure  on  the 
lever  LN  will  be  the  same  as  though  the  pressure  thrown 
on  E  had  been  applied  directly  at  K.  The  final  effect  is, 
therefore,  the  same  as  though  the  weight  of  Q  had  been 
applied  at  K,  and,  to  counterbalance  it,  a  weight  equal  to 
3*5^  of  §  must  be  placed  in  the  scale-pan  0. 

To  weigh  a  body,  place  it  on  the  platform,  and  add 
weights  to  the  scale-pan  till  LN  is  horizontal,  then  10 
times  the  sum  of  the  weights  added  will  be  the  weight 
required.  By  applying  the  principle  of  the  steelyard  to 
this  balance,  objects  may  be  weighed  by  using  a  constant 
counterpoise. 

Examples. 

1.  In  a  lever  of  the  first  class,  the  lever  arm  of  the  resistance  is  2| 
inches,  that  of  the  power,  33^,  and  the  resistance  100  lbs.  What 
power  is  necessary  to  hold  the  resistance  in  equilibrium  ?    Ans.  8  lbs. 

2.  Four  weights  of  1,  3,  5,  and  7  lbs.,  are  suspended  from  points  of 
a  straight  lever,  eight  inches  apart  How  far  from  the  point  of  ap- 
plication of  the  first  weight  must  the  fulcrum  be  situated,  that  the 
weights  may  be  in  equilibrium  ? 

SOLUTION. 

Let  X  denote  the  required  distance.    Then,  from  Art  (34) 
1  X  x-f  3(2;- 8)  +  5(a;  -  16)  + 7(aj— 24)  =  0; 
.*.  aj  =  17  in.    Ath. 

8.  A  lever,  of  uniform  thickness,  and  12  feet  long,  is  kept  horizon- 
tal by  a  weight  of  100  lbs.  applied  at  one  extremity,  and  a  force  P 
applied  at  the  other  extremity,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  30°  with 
the  horizon.  The  fulcrum  is  20  inches  from  the  point  of  application 
of  the  weight,  and  the  weight  of  the  lever  is  10  lbs.  What  is  the 
value  of  P,  and  what  is  the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  ? 
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SOLUTION. 

The  lever  arm  of  P  is  equal  to  124  in.  X  sin  30°  =  62  in.,  and  the 
lever  arm  of  the  weight  of  the  lever  is  52  in.    Hence, 

20X100  =  10  X  52 4-PX  62;  .'.  P  =  24 lbs.  nearly. 

We  have,  also, 

R  =  v^X"  4-  r'  =  \/(110  4-  24  sm  30°)'  +  (24  cos  30°)'. 
.-.  72  =  123.8  lbs.; 

and,  cos  a  =  -^  =  -^^^  =  .16789 ; 

.-.  a  =  80°  20'  02". 

4.  A  heavy  lever  rests  on  a  fulcrum  2  feet  from  one  end,  8  feet  from 
the  other,  and  is  kept  horizontal  by  a  weight  of  100  lbs.,  applied  at 
the  first  end,  and  a  weight  of  18  lbs.,  applied  at  the  other  end.  What 
is  the  weight  of  the  lever,  supposed  of  uniform  thickness  throughout  ? 

SOLUTION. 

Denote  the  required  weight  by  x ;  its  arm  of  lever  is  3  feet.  We 
have,  from  the  principle  of  the  lever, 

100X2=2:  X  3  +  18  X  8;  .'.  a;  =  18Ubs.    Am. 

5.  Two  weights  keep  a  horizontal  lever  at  rest ;  the  pressure  on 
the  fulcrum  is  10  lbs.,  the  difference  of  the  weights  is  4  lbs.,  and  the 
difference  of  lever  arms  is  9  inches.  What  are  the  weights,  and  their 
lever  arms  ? 

Am.  The  weights  are  7  lbs.  and  3  lbs. ;  theur  lever  arms  are  15f 
in.,  and  65  in. 

6.  The  apparent  weight  of  a  body  weighed  in  one  pan  of  a  false 
balance  is  5^  lbs.,  and  in  the  otlier  pan  it  is  6i^i  lbs.  What  is  the 
true  weight  ? 

W  -  VV-  X  H  =  6  lbs.    Am, 

The  Inclined  Plane. 

72.  An  inclined  plane  is  one  that  is  inclined  to  the 
horizon. 

In  this  machine,  the  power  may  be  a  force  applied  to  a 
Wly  cither  to  prevent  motion  down  the  plane,  or  to  pro- 
duce motion  up  the  plane,  and  the  resistance,  the  weight  of 
the  body  acting  vertically  downward.    The  power  may  be 
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applied  in  any  direction  whatever ;  but  we  shall  suppose 
it  to  be  in  a  vertical  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  inclined 
plane. 

Let  ^^  be  an  inclined  plane,  0  a  body  on  it,  R  its 
weight,  and  P  the  force  necessary  to  hold  it  in  equilibrium. 
In  order  that  these  two  forces  may  -q 

keep  the  body  at  rest,  their  result- 
ant must  be  perpendicular  to  AB 
(Art.  58). 

If  the  direction  of  P is  given,  its  j^^^  ''^  "^' 
intensity  may  be  found  as  follows :  Fig.  64. 

draw  OR  to  represent  the  weight,  and  OQ  perpendicular 
to  AB ;  through  R  draw  RQ  parallel  to  OP,  and  through 
Q  draw  QP  parallel  to  OR ;  then  will  OP  represent  the 
required  intensity,  and  OQ  the  pressure  on  the  plane. 

If  the  intensity  of  Pis  given,  its  direction  may  be  found 
as  follows:  draw  OR  and  OQ  a.s  before ;  with  i2  as  a  cen- 
tre, and  the  given  intensity  as  a  radius,  describe  an  arc 
cutting  OQ  in  Q;  draw  RQ,  and  through  0  draw  OP 
parallel,  and  equal  to  RQj  it  will  represent  the  direction 
of  the  force  P. 

If  we  denote  the  angle  between  P  and  R  by  9,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  plane  by  a,  we  have  the  angle  ROQ 
equal  to  a,  since  OQ  is  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  OR  to 
AC,  and,  consequently,  QOP  =  9  —  a.  From  Art.  33  we 
have, 

P :  i?  : :  sin  a :  sin(<p  -  a) . .  .  (33) 

From  which,  if  either  P  or  <p  be 
given,  the  other  can  be  found. 

When  the  power  is  parallel  to  the 
plane,  we  have. 

Fig.  65. 
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<p  -  a  =  90^ 

or, 

sin(9  -  a)  =     1  ; 

also, 

AB 

Substituting  these  in  the  preceding  proportion,  and 
reducing,  we  have, 

J":  B  ::  BO:  AB (34) 

That  is,  the  power  is  to  the  resistance,  as  the  height  of  the 
plane  is  to  its  length.  When  power  is  parallel  to  the  base 
of  the  plane,  we  have,  9  -  a  =  90°  -  a ;  whence, 

Sin((p  -  a)  =  cos  a  =  ~;  "R 

AB 

1  •  BG  ©^ 

also,      sm  a  =  — — ;  ^r\    j 

yc    \   \  ' 
Substituting  in  (33),  and  reducing,    ±^   ''    ^— -^'^ 
we  have,  pig.  66. 

P  '.  R  \:  BG  :  AC  ,  ,  .  ,  (35) 

That  is,  the  poioer  is  to  the  resistance,  as  the  height  of  the 
plane  is  to  its  base. 

Prom  the  last  proportion  we  have, 

P=  B  -rjz  =  BtanoL, 
AC 

If  a  increase,  the  value  of  P  will  increase,  and  when  a 
becomes  90°,  P  becomes  infinite ;  that  is,  no  finite  horizon- 
tal force  can  sustain  a  body  against  a  vertical  wall,  without 
the  aid  of  friction. 

Examples. 

1.  A  power  of  1  lb.,  acting  parallel  to  an  inclined  plane,  supports 
ft  weight  of  2  lbs.    What  is.  the  mclination  of  the  plane  ?    Ana.  30° 
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3.  The  power,  resistance,  and  normal  pressure,  in  the  case  of  an 
inclined  plane,  are,  respectively,  9,  13,  and  6  lbs.  What  is  the  incli- 
nation of  the  plane,  and  what  angle  does  the  power  make  with  the 
plane  ? 

BOLUTION. 

If  we  denote  the  angle  between  the  power  and  resistance  by  ^, 
and  tlie  inclmation  of  the  plane  by  a,  we  have,  from  (Art.  32), 


6  =  v/l3»  +  9"  +  ^  X  9  X  13  cos  <p; 
.-.  <p  =  156*'  8'  20". 
Also,  from  (Art  33),  for  the  inclination  of  the  plane, 

6  :  9  :  :  sin  156°  8'  20"  :  sin  a;        .-.  a  =  37°  21'  26". 
Inclination  of  power  to  plane  =  ^  —  90°  —  a  =  28°  46'  54".    A/is. 

3.  A  body  is  supiwrted  on  an  inclined  plane  by  a  force  of  10  lbs., 
acting  parallel  to  the  plane ;  but  it  requires  a  force  of  12  lbs.  to  sup- 
port it  when  the  force  acts  parallel  to  the  base.  What  is  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and  the  inclination  of  the  plane  ? 

Ans.  The  weight  is  18.09  lbs.,  and  the  inclmation  33°  33'  25". 

The  Pulley. 

73.  A  pulley  is  a  wheel  having  a  groove  around  its  cir- 
cumference to  receive  a  cord ;  the  wheel  turns  on  an  axis 
at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  and  this  axis  is  supported  by  a 
frame  called  a  block.  The  pulley  is  said  to  be  fixed,  when 
the  block  is  fixed,  and  movable,  when  the  block  is  movable. 
Pulleys  are  used  singly,  or  in  combinations. 

Single  Fixed  Pulley. 

74.  In  this  machine  the  block   is  fixed.     Denote  the 
power  by  P,  the  resistance  by  R,  and  the  radius  of  the  pul- 
ley by  r.     It  is  plain  that  both  the  power  and 
resistance  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.        ^ 
Hence,  if  we  take  the  axis  of  the  pulley  as  an     -^ 
axis  of  moments,  we  have,  (Art.  41),  in  case  of 
equilibrium, 

Pr  =  Rr;  or,  P  =  R.  *^  , « 
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That  is,  tlie  power  is  equal  to  the  resistance. 
The  effect  of  this  pulley  is  simply  to  change  the  direction 
of  a  force. 

Single  Movable  Ptilley. 

75.  In  this  pulley  the  block  is  movable.    The  resistance 
is  applied  by  means  of  a  hook  attached  to  the  block ;  one 
end  of  a  rope,  enveloping  the  lower  part  of  the        ^ 
pulley,  is  attached  at  a  fixed  point,  6',  and  the 
power  is  applied  at  its  other  extremity.     We 
shall  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  two 
brandies  of  the  rope  are  parallel. 

Adopting  the  notation  of  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, and  taking  ^  as  a  centre  of  movements, 
we  have,  in  case  of  equilibrium  (Art.  41), 

Px2r=Br;      .-.      F  =  iJi. 

That  is,  when  the  power  and  resistance  are  parallel,  the 
power  is  one-half  the  resistance.  The  tension  of  the  cord 
CA  is  the  siime  as  that  of  BP.  It  is,  therefore,  equal  to 
one-half  the  resistance.  If  the  resistance  of  the  point  C 
be  replaced  by  a  force  equal  to  P,  the  equilibrium  will  be 
undisturbed. 

Let  the  two  branches  of  the  enveloping  cord  be  oblique 
to  eacli  other.  Suppose  the  resist- 
ance C  to  be  replaced  by  a  force 
equal  to  P,  and  denote  the  angle  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  rope 
by  2(p.  If  there  is  an  equilibrium 
between  P,  P,  and  R,  we  must  have 

2  Pco89  =  R. 

Draw  the  chord  AB,  and  denote 
its  length  by  c  ;  draw,  also,  the  radius  OB. 
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OR  is  perpendicular  to  AB  and  BP  to  OB,  the  angle  ABO 
is  one-half  A  CB,  or  equal  to  9.     Hence, 

C08<p  =  ic  -r  r  =  — . 

Substituting  in  the  preceding  equation,  and  reducing,  we 
have, 

Pc—Rr;        ,\    P  \  R  \\  r  \  c  ,  ,  ,  ,  (36) 

That  is,  the  power  is  to  the  resistance,  as  the  radius  of  the 
pulley,  is  to  tJie  chord  of  the  arc  enveloped  by  the  rope. 

When  the  chord  is  greater  than  the  radius,  there  is  a  gain 
of  mechanical  advantage  ;  when  less,  there  is  a  loss. 

If  the  chord  is  equal  to  the  diameter,  we  have,  as  before, 

P  =  \R, 


Oombination  of  Movable  Pnlleyf. 

76.  The  figure  represents  a  combination  of  movable 
pulleys,  in  which  there  are  as  many  cords  -_ 
as  pulleys ;  one  end  of  each  cord  is  attached 
at  a  fixed  point,  the  other  end  being  fast- 
ened to  the  hook  of  the  next  pulley  in 
order,  up  to  the  last  cord,  at  the  second  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  power  is  applied. 

Denote  the  tension  of  the  cord  between 
the  first  and  second  pulley  by  /,  that  of 
the  cord  between  the  second  and  third 
pulley  by  t\  From  the  preceding  Article, 
we  have, 

t  =  iR;   t'  =  it;   P  =,*/'. 

Multiplying  these  equations  together,  member  by  mem- 
ber, and  reducing,  we  have, 

P=(i)'i2. 


Fig.  70. 
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Had  there  been  ?i  pulleys  in  the  combination,  we  should 
have  obtained,  in  a  similar  manner, 

P  =  (i)^7^;    .-.  P  :  72  :  :  1  :  2" (37) 

That  is,  the  power  is  to  the  resistance,  as  1  is  to  2",  n  de- 
noting the  number  of  pulleys. 

Combinations  of  Pulleys  in  Blocks. 

77.  These  combinations  are  effected  in  various  ways. 
In  most  cases,  but  one  rope  is  employed,  which,  being 
attached  to  a  hook  of  one  block,  passes  round  a  pulley  in 
the  other  block,  then  round  one  in  the  first,  and  so  on, 
from  block  to  block,  till  it  has  passed  round  each  puUey  in 
the  system.  The  power  is  applied  at  the  free  end 
of  the  rope.  Sometimes  the  pulleys  in  each 
block  are  placed  side  by  side,  sometimes  one 
above  another,  as  in  the  figure,  in  which  case 
the  inner  ones  are  made  smaller  than  the  outer 
ones.  The  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  the 
same  in  both  cases.  To  deduce  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  in  the  case  represented,  denote 
the  power  by  P,  and  the  resistance  by  R.  \^ 
When  there  is  an  equilibrium,  the  tension  of 
each  branch  of  the  rope  that  aids  in  supporting  \p 

the  resistance  must  be  equal  to  P;  but,  since  B 

the  last   pulley  simply  serves  to   change   the        Fig.  71. 
direction  of  the  force  P,  there  will  be  four  such  branches 
in  the  case  considered ;  hence,  we  shall  have, 
4P  =  R,  or,  P  =  Ji2. 

Had  there  been  71  pulleys  in  the  combination,  there 
would  have  been  71  supporting  branches,  and  we  should 
have  had, 

nP  =  ;?,   or,  P  :  P  :  :  1  :  w (38) 
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That  is,  the  power  is  to  the  resistance,  as  1  is  to  the  num- 
her  of  branches  of  the  rope  that  support  the  resistance. 

The  principles  already  considered  are  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  between  the  power  and  resistance  in  any 
combination  whatever. 

Examples. 

1.  In  a  system  of  six  movable  pulleys,  of  the  kind  described  in 
Art  76,  what  weight  can  be  sustained  by  a  power  of  12  lbs.  ? 

Ans.  768  lbs. 

2.  In  a  combination  of  pulleys  in  two  blocks,  when  there  are  six 
pulleys  in  each  block,  what  weight  can  a  power  of  12  lbs.  sustain  in 
equilibrium  ?  Aris.  144  lbs. 

8.  In  a  combination  of  separate  movable  pulleys,  the  resistance  is 
676  lbs.,  and  the  power  that  keeps  it  in  equilibrium  is  9  lbs.  How 
many  pulleys  in  the  combination  ?  Ans.  6. 

4.  In  a  combination  of  pulleys  in  two  blocks,  with  a  single  rope, 
the  power  is  62  lbs.,  and  the  resistance  496  lbs.  How  many  pulleys 
in  each  block?  Ans.  4. 

5.  In  a  combination  of  two  movable  pulleys,  the  inclinations  of  the 
ropes  at  each  pulley  is  60°.  What  is  the  power  required  to  support 
a  weight  of  27  lbs.  ?  Ans.  9  lbs. 

The  Wheel  and  Axle. 

78.  The  wheel  and  axle  consists  of  a  wheel,  A,  mounted 
on  an  axle,  B,     The  power  is  applied 
at  one  extremity  of  a  rope  wrapped 
around  the  wheel,  and  the  resistance 
at  one  extremity  of  a  second  rope, 
wrapped  around  the  axle  in  a  con- 
trary direction.    The  whole  is  sup- 
ported by  pivots  projecting  from  the  pi^,  ^j, 
ends  of  the  axle.     In  deducing  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium,  we  shall  suppose  the  power  and 
resistance  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis. 
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Denote  the  power  by  P,  the  resistance  by  R,  the  radius 
of  the  wheel  by  r,  and  the  radius  of  the  axle  by  r'.  We 
shall  have,  in  case  of  equilibrium  (Art  41), 

Fr  =  Rr\  ov,  P  :  R  :  :  r'  :  r  .  ,  .  .  (39) 

That  is,  the  power  is  to  the  resistance,  as  the 
radius  of  the  axle,  to  the  radius  of  the  ivheeL 

By  suitably  varying  the  dimensions  of  the 
wheel  and  axle,  any  amount  of  mecha7iical 
advantage  may  be  obtained. 

If  we  draw  a  line  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  first 
rope  with  the  wheel,  to  the  point  of  contact  of  the  second 
rope  with  the  axle,  the  power  and  resistance  being  parallel, 
it  will  cut  the  axis  of  revolution  at  the  point  that  divides 
the  line  through  the  points  of  contact  into  parts,  inversely 
proportional  to  the  power  and  resistance.  Hence,  this  is 
the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  these  forces. 
The  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces,  and  by  the 
principle  of  moments,  the  pressure  on  each  pivot  may  be 
computed.  Wlien  the  weight  of  the  machine  is  taken  into 
account,  we  regard  it  as  a  vertical  force  applied  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  wheel  and  axle.  The  pressures 
on  each  pivot  due  to  this  weight  may  be  computed 
separately,  and  the  results  combined  with  those  already 
found. 

Oombinationa  of  Wheels  and  Axles. 

79.  If  the  rope  of  the  first  axle  be  passed  around  a 
second  wheel,  and  the  rope  of  the  second  axle  around  a 
third  wheel,  and  so  on,  a  combination  will  result,  capable 
of  affording  great  mechanical  advantage.  The  figure 
represents  a  combination  of  two  wheels  and  axles.  To 
deduce  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  denote  the  power  by 
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P,  the  resistance  by  i?,  the  radins  of  the  first  wheel  by 
r,  that  of  the  first  axle  by  r',  that  of  the  second  wheel  by 
r",  and  that  of  the  second  axle  by  r'". 
If  we  denote  the  tension  of  the  con- 
necting rope  by  t,  this  may  be  regarded 
as  a  power  applied  to  the  second  wheel. 
From  what  was  demonstrated  for  the 
wheel  and  axle,  we  shall  have, 

Pr  =  ir',   and  tr"  =  Rr'\ 

Multiplying  these  equations  member 
by  member,  and  reducing,  we  have, 

Prr"  =  Rr'r'";  or,  P  :  R  : :  r'r'"  :  rr". 

In  like  manner,  were  there  any  number  of  wheels  and 
axles  in  the  combination,  we  might  deduce  the  relation, 

Prr'Y^  .  .  .  =Rr'r"'r''  .  .  .; 

or,  P:  E  ::  rVr^ :  /v-'V'^ (40) 

That  is,  the  power  is  to  the  resistance,  as  the  continued 
product  of  the  radii  of  the  axles,  to  the  continued  product 
of  the  radii  of  the  wheels. 

The  principle  just  explained,  is  applicable  to  machinery 
in  which  motion  is  transmitted  from  wheel  to  wheel  by 
bands,  or  belts.  An  endless  band,  called  the  driving  belt, 
passes  around  one  drum  mounted  on  the  axle  of  the  driving 
wheel,  and  around  another  on  that  of  the  driven  wheel. 


The  Crank  and  Axle,  or  Windlass. 

80.  This  machine  consists  of  an  axle,  AB,  and  a  crank, 
BCD.      The  power  is  applied    to  the  crank-handle,  DQj^ 
and   the   resistance  to  a  rope  wrapped  around  the  axle^ 
The  distance,  BC,  from  the  handle  to  the  axis,  is  tl 
crank-arm. 
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The  relation  between  the  power  and  resistance  is  the  same 
as  in  the  wheel  and  axle,  except  that  we  substitute  the 
crank-arm  for  the  radius  of  j^gg^^gpu 
the  wheel.  ^ 

Hence,  tJie  power  is  to  the 
resista7ice,  as  tlie  radius  of  the 
axle,  to  the  crank -ann. 

This  machine  is  used  in 
drawing  water  from  wells,  in 
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-  .  ,  Fig.  75. 

raising  ore  from  mines,  and 

the  like.  It  is  also  used  in  combination  with  other  ma- 
chines. Instead  of  the  crank,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  two 
holes  are  sometimes  bored  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
and  to  the  axis,  and  levers  inserted,  at  the  extremities  of 
which  the  power  is  applied.  The  condition  of  equilibrium 
remains  unchanged,  provided  we  substitute  for  the  crank- 
arm,  the  distance  from  the  point  of  application  of  the 
power  to  the  axis. 

The  Capstan. 

81.  The  Capstan  differs  in  no  material  respect  from  the 
windlass,  except  in  having  its  axis  vertical.  The  capstan 
consists  of  a  vertical  axle  passing  through  guides,  and  hav- 
ing holes  at  its  upper  end  for  the  insertion  of  levers.  It  is 
used  on  shipboard  for  raising  anchors.  The  conditions  of 
equilibrium  are  the  same  as  in  the  windlass. 

The  Differential  Windlass. 

82.  This  differs  from  the  common  windlass  in  having 
its  axle  formed  of  two  cylinders,  A  and  B,  of  different 
diameters.  A  rope  is  attached  to  the  larger  cylinder,  and 
wrapped  several  times  around  it,  after  which  it  passes 
round  the  movable  pulley,  C,  and,  returning,  is  wrapped  in 
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a  contrary  direction  about  the  smaller  cylinder,  to  which 
the  second  end  of  the  rope  is  made  fast.  The  power  is 
applied  at  the  crank-handle,  FE, 
and  the  resistance  to  the  hook 
of  the  movable  pulley.  When 
the  crank  is  turned  so  as  to 
wind  the  rope  on  the  larger 
cylinder,  it  unwinds  it  from  the 
smaller  one,  but  in  a  less  de- 
gree, and  the  total  effect  is  to 
raise  the  resistance,  R.  To  de- 
duce the  conditions  of  equilib- 
rium, denote  the  power  by  P, 
the  resistance  by  R,  the  crank-arm  by  c,  the  radius  of  the 
larger  cylinder  by  r,  and  that  of  the  smaller  cylinder  by  r'. 
The  resistance  acts  equally  on  the  two  branches  of  the  rope 
from  which  it  is  suspended,  hence  the  tension  of  each 
branch  may  be  represented  by  \R,  Suppose  the  power 
acts  to  wind  the  rope  on  the  larger  cylinder.  The  moment 
of  the  power  will  be  Pe  ;  the  moment  of  the  tension  of  the 
branch  A  will  be  \Rr',  this  acts  to  assist  the  power;  the 
moment  of  the  tension  of  the  branch  B  will  be  \Rr,  this 
acts  to  oppose  the  power.  From  the  principle  of  moments, 
we  have. 


Fig.  76. 


Pc  -I-  \Rr'  =  \Rr,  or,  Pc  =  \R{r  -  r'); 


whence, 


P  :  R  ::  r-r'  '.  2c 


(41) 


That  is,  the  power  is  to  the  resistance,  as  the  difference  of 
the  radii  of  the  cylinders,  to  twice  the  crank-arm. 

By  increasing  the  crank-arm  and  diminishing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  radii  of  the  cylinders,  any  amount  of 
mechanical  advantage  may  be  obtained ;  but  the  amount  of 
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rope  required  for  a  single  turn  is  so  great  as  to  render  the 
contrivance  in  the  form  described  of  little  practical  value. 
This  difficulty  is  avoided  in  a  machine  known  as  Westox's 
pulley-block.  In  this  combination,  there  are  two  pulleys 
nearly  equal  in  size,  and  turning  together  as  one  in  the 
upper  l)lock.  An  endless  chain  takes  the  place  of  the  rope, 
and  is  prevented  from  slipping  by  projecting  pins.  The 
power  is  applied  at  the  portion  of  the  chain  that  leaves  the 
larger  pulley,  and  the  chain  continues  to  run  till  the  weight 
is  raised.  To  trace  the  course  of  the  chain,  let  us  com- 
mence at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  lower  pulley :  from 
this  it  ascends,  passing  around  the  larger  pulley  in  the 
upper  block ;  descending  so  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  amount 
of  slack,  it  again  rises  to  the  upper  block,  passes  around 
the  smaller  pulley,  and  returns  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Wheel-work. 

83.  The  principle  employed  in  finding  the  relation  be- 
tween the  power  and  resistance  in  a  train  of  wheel- work 
is  the  same  as  that  used  in  dis- 
cussing the  wheel  and  axle  and 
its  modifications.  To  illus- 
trate, we  have  taken  a  case  in 
which  the  power  is  applied  to 
a  crank-handle  that  is  attached 
to  the  axis  of  a  toothed  Avheel, 
A ;  the  teeth  of  this  wheel 
work  into  the  spaces  of  the 
toothed  wheel,  B,  and  the  resistance  is  attached  to  a  rope 
wound  round  the  arbor  of  the  last  wheel.  In  order  that 
A  may  communicate  motion  to  B,  the  number  of  teeth  in 
tlieir  circumferences  should  be  proportional  to  their  radii, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  in  one  wheel  should  be 
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large  enongh  to  receive  the  teeth  of  the  other,  but  not 
large  enough  to  allow  much  play.  The  teeth  should 
always  come  in  contact  at  the  same  distances  from  the 
centres  of  the  wheels,  and  those  distances  are  taken  as  the 
radii  of  the  wheels. 

Denote  the  power  by  P,  the  resistance  by  R,  the  crank- 1 
arm  by  c,  the  radius  of  the  wheel  A  by  r,  that  of  B  by  r', 
that  of  the  arbor  by  r",  and  suppose  the  power  and  resist- 
ance in  equilibrium.  The  power  tends  to  turn  the  wheels 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow-heads.  This  tendency  is 
counteracted  by  the  resistance  which  tends  to  produce  mo- 
tion in  a  contrary  direction.  If  we  denote  the  pressure  at 
C  by  R',  we  have,  from  what  has  preceded, 

Pc  =  R'r  and  R'r'  =  Rr"; 

whence,  by  multiplication  and  reduction, 

Per'  =  Rrr",  or,  P  :  R  :  :  rr"  :  cr'  .  .  .  .  (42) 

That  is,  the  power  is  to  the  resistance,  as  the  co7itinued 
product  of  the  alternate  arms  of  lever,  beginning  at  the 
resistaiice,  to  the  continued  product  of  the  alternate  arms  of 
lever  leginning  at  the  power. 

Had  there  been  any  number  of  wheels  in  the  train  be- 
tween the  power  and  resistance,  we  should  have  found 
similar  conditions  of  equilibrium. 

Examples. 

1.  A  power  of  5  lbs.,  acting  at  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  whose 
radius  is  5  feet,  supports  a  resistance  of  200  lbs.,  applied  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  axle.    What  is  the  radius  of  the  axle  ? 

Ans.  1\  inches. 

2.  The  radius  of  the  axle  of  a  windlass  is  3  inches,  and  the  crank- 
arm  15  inches.  What  power  must  be  applied  to  the  crank-handle, 
to  support  a  resistance  of  180  lbs.,  applied  at  the  circumference  of  the 
axle?  ^/w.  36  lbs 
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3.  A  power,  P,  acts  on  a  rope  3  inches  in  diameter,  passing  over  a 
wheel  whose  radius  is  3  feet,  and  supports  a  resistance  of  320  lbs., 
applied  by  a  rope  of  the  same  diameter,  passing  over  an  angle  whose 
radius  is  4  inches.  "What  is  the  value  of  P,  the  thickness  of  the  rope 
being  taken  into  account?  Ans.  43a^  lbs. 

The  Screw. 

84.  The  screw  is  a  combination  of  two  inclined  planes 
twisted  round  an  axis.  It  consists  of  a  solid  cylinder, 
enveloped  by  a  spiral  projection  called  the 
thread.  The  thread  may  be  generated  as  fol- 
lows :  let  an  isosceles  triangle  be  placed  so  that 
its  base  shall  coincide  with  an  element  of  the 
cylinder,  and  its  plane  pass  through  the  axis. 
Let  the  triangle  be  revolved  uniformly  about 
the  axis,  and  at  the  same  time  moved  uniformly 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  at  such  a  rate  that  it  shall  pass 
over  a  distance  equal  to  the  base  of  the  triangle  in  one 
revolution.  The  solid  generated  by  the  triangle  is  the 
thread  of  the  screw.  The  sides  of  the  triangle  generate 
helicoidal  surfaces,  which  constitute  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  of  the  thread.  Each  point  of  these  lines  generates 
a  curve  called  a  helix,  which  is  similar  to  an  inclined  plane 
bent  round  a  cylinder.  The  vertex  generates  the  outer 
helix,  and  the  angular  points  of  the  base  trace  out  the  i7iner 
helix.  The  screw  just  described  has  a  triangular  thread. 
Had  we  used  a  rectangle,  instead  of  a  triangle,  and  imposed 
the  condition,  that  the  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
during  one  revolution,  should  be  twice  its  base,  we  should 
have  had  a  screw  with  a  rectangular  thread,  as  in  the  figure. 

The  screw  works  into  a  piece  called  a  7iut,  generated  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  just  described,  except  that  what 
is  solid  in  the  screw  is  hollow  in  the  nut ;  it  is,  therefore, 
txactly  adapted  to  receive  the  thread  of  the  screw.    Some- 
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times,  the  screw  is  fast,  and  the  nut  turns  on  it ;  in  this 
case,  the  nnt  has  a  motion  of  revolution,  combined  with  a 
longitudinal  motion.  Sometimes,  the  nut  is  fast,  and  the 
screw  turns  within  it;  in  this  case,  the  screw  has  a  motion 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  in  connection  with  a  motion 
of  rotation.  The  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  the  same 
for  each.  In  both  cases,  the  power  is  applied  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  lever.  We  shall  suppose  the  nut  to  remain 
fast,  and  the  screw  to  be  movable,  and  that  the  resistance 
is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  screw.  If  the  axis  is  vertical, 
and  the  resistance  a  weight,  we  may  regard  that  weight  as 
resting  on  one  of  the  helices,  and  sustained  in  equilibrium 
by  a  horizontal  force.  If  the  supporting  helix  be  developed 
on  a  vertical  plane,  by  unrolling  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 
on  which  it  lies,  it  will  form  an  inclined  plane,  whose  base 
is  equal  to  the  base  of  the  cylinder  on  which  it  lies,  and 
whose  altitude  is  the  distance  between  the  threads  of  the 
screw. 

Let  AB  he  the  development  of  the  helix,  and  F  the 
force  applied  parallel  to  the  base,  and  immediately  to  the 
weight  E,  to  sustain  it  on  the  plane.    We  have,  (Art.  72), 

F:  E  ::  BC:  AC. 

But  the  power  is  actually  applied  through  the  medium 
of  a  lever.  Denoting  the  ra- 
dius, OG,  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
supporting  helix,  by  r,  and  the 
arm  of  lever  of  the  power,  P,  by 
Py  we  have,  from  the  principle 
of  the  lever, 

P  :  Fi:  r  :  p; 
or, 

P  :  F  ::  ^r  :  2^p.  Rg.  f^ 
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Combining  this  proportion  with  the  preceding  one,  and 
recollecting  that  AC  =  2'jer,  we  deduce  the  proportion, 

P  :  R  :-.  BC:'^<p (43) 

That  is,  the  power  is  to  the  resistance,  as  the  distance  be- 
tween the  threads,  to  the  circumference  described  by  the  point 
of  application  of  the  2^ower, 

By  diminishing  the  distance  between  the  threads,  otlier 
things  being  equal,  any  amount  of  mechanical  advantage 
may  be  obtiiined. 

The  screw  is  used  for  producing  great  pressures  through 
small  distances,  as  in  pressing  books  for  the  binder,  pack- 
ing merchandise,  expressing  oils,  and  the  like.  On  account 
of  the  great  amount  of  friction,  and  other  hurtful  resist- 
ances developed,  the  modulus  of  the  machine  is  small. 

The  Di£ferential  Screw. 

85.  The  differential  screw  consists  of  an  ordinary  screw, 
into  the  end  of  whicli  works  a  smaller  screw,  having  its 
axis  coincident  with  the  first  The  distance  between  the 
threads  of  the  second  screw  is  less  than  that  of  the  first, 
and  this  dilference  may  be  made  as  small  as  desirable.  The 
second  screw  is  so  arranged  that  it  admits  of  longitudinal 
motion,  but  not  of  rotation.  By  the  action  of  the  differ- 
ential screw,  the  weight  is  raised  vertically  through  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  the  difference  of  the  distances  between  the 
threads  on  the  two  screws,  for  each  revolution  of  the  point 
of  application  of  the  power. 

llonce,  the  power  is  to  the  resistance,  as  the  difference  of 
the  distances  between  the  threads  of  the  two  screws  to  the 
cirrumference  described  by  the  point  of  application  of  the 
power, 

6* 
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Fig.  80. 


The  Endless   Screw. 

86.  The  endless  screw  is  a  screw  secured  by  shoulders, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  moved  longitudinally,  and  working 
into  a  toothed  wheel.      The   dis- 
tance between  the  teeth  is  nearly    ' 
the  same  as  the  distance  between 
the  threads  of  the  screw.     When 
the  screw  is  turned,  it  imparts  a 
rotary  motion  to  the  wheel,  which 
may  be  utilized  by  any  mechanical 
device.    The  conditions  of  equilib- 
rium   are    the    same    as  for  the 
screw,  the  resistance  in  this  case 
being  offered  by  the  wheel,  in  the 
direction  of  its  circumference. 

Machines  of  this  kind  are  used  for  counting  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  an  axis.  An  endless  screw  is  arranged  to 
turn  as  many  times  as  the  axis,  and  being  connected  with 
a  train  of  light  wheel-work,  the  last  piece  of  which  bears 
an  index,  the  number  of  revolutions  can  be  ascertained  at 
any  instant  For  example,  suppose  the  first  wheel  to  have 
100  teeth,  and  to  bear  on  its  arbor  a  pinion  having  10 
teeth ;  suppose  this  to  engage  with  another  wheel  having 
100  teeth,  and  so  on.  When  the  endless  screw  has  made 
10,000  revolutions,  the  first  wheel  will  have  made  100  revo- 
lutions, the  second  will  have  made  10  revolutions,  and  the 
third  1  revolution.  By  a  suitable  arrangement  of  indices 
and  dials,  the  exact  number  of  revolutions,  at  any  instant, 
may  be  read  off. 

Examples. 

1.  What  must  be  the  distance  between  the  threads  of  a  screw,  Ihnt 
a  power  of  28  lbs.,  acting  at  the  extremity  of  a  lever  25  inches  long, 
may  sustain  a  weight  of  10,000  Ibe.  ?  Am.  .4396  inches. 
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2.  The  distance  between  the  threads  of  a  screw  is  ^  of  an  inch. 
What  resistance  can  be  supported  by  a  power  of  60  lbs.,  acting  at  tlie 
extremity  of  a  lever  15  inches  lon^V  Am.  16,904  lbs. 

3.  The  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  tnmions  of  a  gun  weighing 
2,016  lbs.  to  tlie  elevating  screw  is  3  feet,  Jiud  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  tlie  gun  from  the  same  axis  is  4  inches.  If 
the  distance  between  the  Uireads  of  the  screw  be  5  of  an  inch,  and 
the  length  of  the  lever  5  inches,  what  power  must  be  applied  to  sus- 
tain the  guD  in  a  horizontal  position  ?  Aiis.  4.754  lbs. 


The  Wedge. 

87.  The  wedge  is  a  combination  of  two  inclined  planes. 
It  is  bounded  by  a  rectangle,  BD,  called  the  bark;  two 
rectangles,  A  F  and  D Fy  qhUlkX  faces  :  and 
two  isosceles  triangles,  called  ends.  The 
lino,  EFy  in  which  the  faces  meet,  is  the  edf/e. 

The  power  is  aj)plied  at  the  back,  to  which 
it  should  be  normal,  and  the  resistance  is 
applied  to  the  faces,  and  normal  to  them. 
One  half  the  resistance  is  applied  to  one 
face,  and  the  other  half  to  the  other  face. 
Ijet  ABC  he  &  section  of  a  wedge  by  a  plane         ^s-  ei. 
at  right  angles  to  the  edge.    Denote  the  power  by  P,  the  re- 
sistance opj)os(»d  to  each  tace  by  J  A*,  and 
t  he  angle  BA  C  by  2?.    Produce  the  direc- 
tions of  the  resistances  till  they  intersect 
in  O.     This  point  will  be  on  the  line  of 
the  direction  of  the  power.     Because  the 
three  forces  P,  J  7?,  and  ^B  are  in  equilib- 
rium, we  have,  (Art  33), 
P.  \R  ::  sinEOD  :  sinPOD  ...  (44) 

But,  DO  and  BO  are  perpendicular  to 
-ICand  AB;  hence, 

BinEOD  =  6in29  =  28in9  CO89. 
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In  like  manner,  PO  and  DO  are  perpendicular  to  KC 
and  AC ;  hence, 

sinPOD  =  BmACK=^  C08<p. 

Substituting,  and  reducing,  we  have, 

P  :  iJi  ::  28in(p  :  1, 

or,  P  :  E  ::  KC  :  AC (45) 

That  is,  the  power  is  to  the  resistance,  as  lialf  the  breadth 
of  the  hack,  is  to  the  length  of  the  fane. 

The  mechanical  advantage  of  the  wedge  may  be  in- 
creased by  diminishing  the  breadth  of  the  back,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  making  the  edge  sharper.  The  principle 
of  the  wedge  finds  an  application  in  cutting  instruments. 
By  diminishing  the  thickness  of  the  back,  the  instrument 
is  weakened;  hence  the  necessity  of  forming  cutting  instru- 
ments of  hard  and  tenacious  material. 

Application  of  the  Principle  of  Virtual  Moments. 

88.  The  preceding  conditions  of  equilibrium  might  have 
been  deduced  from  the  principle  of  virtual  moments.  To 
illustrate  the  mode  of  proceeding,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
single  movable  pulley,  and  suppose  P  and  R  to  be  in  equi- 
librium. Let  the  machine  be  set  in  motion  until  P  has 
acted  through  a  very  small  distance,  FG,  in  its  ^ 
own  direction ;  the  force,  R,  will  have  acted  c 
in  the  same  time  through  some  distance,  DE, 
contrary  to  its  own  direction.  From  the  prin- 
ciple of  virtual  moments,  we  have,  jjf„A JJB 
PXFG"  RXI)E=0,  ^P 

In  order  that  R  may  act  through  a  dis- 
tance, DE,  each  branch  of  the  rope  must  be 
shortened    by  an    equal  amount ;    in   other       Fig.  83. 
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words,  the  force,  P,  must  act  through  twice  the  distance, 
DE.    Making  FG  =  2DF,  and  reducing,  we  have, 

as  already  shown.     In  like  manner,  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium for  other  machines  may  be  deduced. 

Hurtful  Resistances, 

89.  The  principal  hurtful  resistances  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  modifying  the  relations  between  the  power 
and  resistance,  are  friction,  adJiesian,  stiffness  of  cords, 
and  atmospheric  resistance. 

Friction. 

90.  Friction  is  the  resistance  one  body  experiences  in 
moving  on  another,  the  two  being  pressed  together  by  some 
force.  This  resistance  arises  from  inequalities  in  the  sur- 
faces, the  projections  of  one  sinking  into  the  depressions 
of  the  other.  In  order  to  overcome  this  resistance,  suffi- 
cient force  must  be  applied  to  break  off,  or  bend  down,  the 
projecting  points,  or  else  to  lift  the  moving  body  clear  of 
them.  The  force  thus  applied,  is  equal,  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  force  of  friction,  which  is  tangential  to  the 
two  surfaces.  The  force  that  presses  the  surfaces  together, 
is  normal  to  both  at  the  point  of  contact. 

Between  certain  bodies,  friction  is  somewhat  different 
when  motion  is  just  beginning,  from  what  it  is  when  mo- 
tion has  been  established.  The  friction  developed  when  a 
body  is  passing  from  a  state  of  rest  to  a  state  of  motion,  ia 
C'dUed  frictio7i  of  quiescence;  that  between  bodies  in  mo- 
tion, is  caWvd  friction  of  7not  1071. 

The  following  laws  of  frictimi  have  been  established  by 
experiment,  viz.: 
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First,  friction  of  quiescence  letween  the  same  todies,  is 
proportional  to  the  normal  pressure,  and  independent  of  the 
extent  of  the  surfaces  in  contact. 

Secondly,  friction  of  ^notion  between  the  same  bodies,  is 
proportional  to  the  normal  pressure,  and  independent,  both 
of  the  extent  of  surface  of  contact,  and  of  the  velocity  of  the 
moving  body. 

Thirdly,  for  compressible  bodies,  friction  of  quiescence  is 
greater  than  friction  of  motion :  for  bodies  ichich  are  in- 
compressible, the  difference  is  scarcely  appreciable. 

Friction  may  be  diminished  by  the  interposition  of 
unguents,  which  fill  up  the  cavities,  and  so  diminish  the 
roughness  of  the  rubbing  surfaces.  For  slow  motions  and 
great  pressures,  the  more  substantial  unguents  are  used, 
such  as  lard,  tallow,  and  certain  mixtures ;  for  rapid  mo- 
tions, and  light  pressures,  oils  are  generally  employed. 

Methods  of  finding  the  CoefQcient  of  Friction. 

91.  The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  force  of  fric- 
tion by  the  normal  pressure,  is  called  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion ;  its  value  for  any  two  substances,  may  be  determined 
as  follows : 

Let  ^^  be  a  horizontal  plane  formed  of  one  of  the  sub- 
stances, and  0  a  cubical  block  of  the  other.  Attach  a 
string,  OC,  to  the  block,  so  that 
its  direction  shall  pass  through 


At 

the   centre   of  gravity,   and  be 


Z 


EolC 


^O 


parallel   to  AB ;  let  the  string 

pass  over  a  fixed  pulley,  C,  and  ^  Ap 

let  a  weight,  F,  be  attached  to  its  Fig.  84. 

extremity. 

Increase  F  till  0  just  begins  to  slide  along  the  plane, 
then  will  F  be  the  force  of  friction.     Denote  the  normal 
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pressure,  by  P,  and  the  coefficient  of  friction,  by/.    From 
the  definition,  we  have, 

F 

F 


f 


In  this  manner,  values  for  /  may  be  found  for  different 
substances,  and  arranged  in  tables. 

The  value  of  /,  for  any  substance,  is  the  unit,  or  coeffi- 
cient of  friction.  Hence,  we  may  define  the  unit,  or  coeffi- 
cient of  friction,  to  be  the  friction  due  to  a  normal  pressure 
of  one  pound. 

Having  the  normal  pressure  in  pounds,  and  the  coeffi- 
cient of  friction,  the  entire  friction  may  be  found  by  mul- 
tiplying these  quantities  together. 

There  is  a  second  method  of  finding  the  value  of  /,  as 
follows : 

Let  ^^  be  an  inclined  plane,  formed  of  one  of  the  sub- 
stances, and  0  a  block,  of  the  other.  Elevate  the  plane  till 
the  block  just  begins  to  slide  down 
by  its  own  weight.  Denote  the  incli- 
nation, at  this  instant,  by  a,  and  the 
weight  of  0,  by  W,  Eesolve  W  into 
two  components,  one  normal  to  the 
plane,  and  the  other  parallel  to  it. 
Denote  the  former  by  P,  and  the  latter  by  Q.  Since  OW 
is  perpendicular  to  A  C,  and  OP  to  AB,  the  angle,  WOP, 
is  equal  to  a.    Hence, 

P=z  TTcosa,  and  Q=  TTsina. 
The  normal  pressure  being  equal  to  TTcosa,  and  the  force 
of  friction  being  PTsina,  we  shall  have,  from  the  principle 
air  ^^dy  explained, 

TFsina 


/= 


Pfcosa' 


or,  /  =  tana. 
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The  angle  a  is  called  the  angle  of  friction. 
The  values  of  /,  in  some  of  the  more  common  cases,  are 
given  in  the  following 

TABLE. 

Bodies  between  which  friction  takes  place.  Coeffldent  of  friction. 

Iron  on  oak 62 

Cast-iron  on  oak 49 

Oak  on  oak,  fibres  parallel 48 

Do.,  do.,  greased 10 

Cast-iron  on  cast-iron 15 

"Wrought-iron  on  wrought-iron 14 

Brass  on  iron 16 

Brass  on  brass 20 

Wrought-iron  on  cast-iron 19 

Cast-iron  on  elm 19 

Soft  limestone  on  the  same 64 

Hard  limestone  on  the  same 38 

Influence  of  Friction  on  an  Inclined  Plane. 

92.  To  show  the  manner  of  taking  account  of  friction, 
let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  body  sliding  on  an  inclined 
plane.  Let  ^^  be  the  plane,  0 
the  body,  P  the  power,  situated 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  both  to 
the  horizon  and  to  the  given  plane, 
and  suppose  the  body  on  the  eve 
of  motion  up  the  plane.  Denote 
the  weight  of  the  body  by  i?,  the 
inclination    of    the    plane  by  a,  ^2*  ^* 

and  the  angle  between  the  power  and  the  normal  to  the 
plane  by  /3.  Let  P  and  R  be  resolved  into  components 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane.  We  have,  for  the 
parallel  components,  iJsina  and  Psin,^,  and  for  the  perpen- 
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dicular  components,  i?cosa  and  PcosS.  The  resultant  of 
the  normal  components  is  Ecosa,  —  Pcos/3 ;  and  the  force 
of  friction  (Art.  91)  is  equal  to 

/(i?cosa  —  PcosjS). 

Because  the  body  is  on  the  eve  of  motion  up  the  plane, 
the  component  I^sinfi  must  be  equal  and  directly  opposed 
to  the  resultant  of  the  force  of  friction  and  the  component 
T^sina ;  hence,  we  must  have, 

FsinlS  =  i^sina  +  /{Ecosa  —  Pcos/3). 

Performing  the  multiplications  indicated,  and  reducing, 
we  have, 

^=^-&tS- (^«) 

If  an  equilibrium  exist,  the  body  being  on  the  eve  of 
motion  down  the  plane,  we  have, 

Psin^  4-/(i?cosa  —  Pcos(3)  =  i?sina. 

Whence,  by  reduction. 

When  a,  (3,  and  /,  are  given,  P  may  be  found  in  terms 
of  72. 

Example. 

Let  the  plane  be  of  oak,  the  sliding  body  of  cast-iron,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  plane  to  the  horizon  20°,  and  the  angle  between  the  power 
and  a  normal  to  the  given  plane  64°.  Required  the  relation  between 
P  and  Ji,  when  the  body  is  on  the  eve  of  motion. 

We  have,  /  =  .49 ;  sin  «  =  .34 ;  cos  a  =  .94 ;  sin  ^  =  90";  and 
cos  /3  =  .44.  Substituting,  in  (46)  and  (47),  and  reducing,  we  have,  in 
the  former,  P  =  .71  jB,  and  in  the  latter,  P  =  .38  B. 

Limiting  Angle  of  Resistance. 

93.  Let  AB  be  a  plane,  and  0  a  body  resting  on  it.  Let 
E  be  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  it,  including 
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its  weight  Denote  the  angle  between 
R  and  the  normal  to  AB,  by  a,  and 
suppose  R  to  be  resolved  into  two 
components,  P  and  Q,  the  former 
parallel  to  AB,  and  the  latter  per- 
pendicular to  it ;  we  have, 

P  =  iJsina,  and  Q  =  i^cosa. 

The  friction  due  to  the  normal  pressure  is  equal  to 
fRcosa.  When  the  tangential  component  /?sina  is  less 
than  /7?cosa,  the  body  will  remain  at  rest;  when  it  is 
greater  than/i?cosa,  the  body  will  slide  along  the  plane  ; 
and  when  the  two  are  equal,  the  body  will  be  in  a  state 
bordering  on  motion  along  the  plane.  Placing  the  two 
equal,  we  have, 

fRcosa  =  i?sina  ;     /.     tana  =/. 

This  value  of  a  is  called  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance, 
and  is  equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  plane,  when  the  body 

is  about  to  slide  down  by  its  own  weight  

If  OR  be  revolved  about  the  normal,  it        >^_L-^^ 
will  generate  a  conical  surface,  called  the  \  j  y 

limiting  co7ie  of  resistance.     If   the   re-        /^\r      X 

sultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  0,  lie    ^ 2-^^ 

within  this  cone,  the  body  will  remain  at  ^*'  *" 

rest ;  if  it  lie  without,  the  body  will  move  along  the  plan 
in  the  direction  determined  by  a  plane  through  the  fore 
and  the  normal ;  if  it  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  cone,  tht' 
body  will  be  on  the  eve  of  motion  along  the  plane  in  a 
direction  determined  as  before.  The  last  principle  is  appli- 
cable in  many  cases,  and  may  be  enunciated  as  follows: 
mie7i  one  body  is  on  the  eve  of  sliding  along  another,  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  actifig  on  the  former,  includin 
i*s  weight,  makes  an  angle  with  the  normal  to  the  surface 
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at  their  point  of  contact  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction  of  the 
two  bodies. 

Friction  on  an  Axle. 

94.  The  principle  demonstrated  in  the  last  article  enables 
us  to  determine  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  a  horizontal 
axle  revolving  in  a  cylindrical  box. 

Let  0'  be  the  centre  of  the  cross  section  of  the  axle,  and 
0  that  of  the  box,  and  let  N  be  their  point  of  contact 
when  the  power  is  on  the  point  of  overcom- 
ing friction.  At  N  let  ^'7"  be  drawn  tan- 
gent to  both  circles.  The  axle  may  now 
be  regarded  as  a  body  resting  on  the  inclined 
plane,  NT,  and  on  the  eve  of  sliding  along 
it.  Hence,  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces 
acting  on  the  axle,  except  friction,  must 
pass  through  N,  and  make  an  angle  with  NO  equal  to  the 
angle  of  friction  between  the  axle  and  box.  If  the  axle  be 
rolled  further  up  the  side  of  the  box,  it  will  slide  back  to 
N;  if  it  be  thrust  down  the  box,  it  will  roll  back  to  N. 
If  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  axle,  except  friction,  are  ver- 
tical, NT  will  make  with  the  horizon  an  angle  equal  to 
that  of  friction.  In  this  case  the  relation  between  the 
power  and  resistance  may  be  found,  as  in  Art.  92. 

Line  of  Least  Traction. 

95.  The  force  employed  to  draw  a  body  uniformly  along 
an  inclined  plane,  is  called  the  force  of  traction;  and  the 
direction  of  this  force  is  the  line  of  traction.  In  equation 
(46),  P  is  the  force  of  traction,  and  /3  is  the  angle  the  line 
of  traction  makes  with  the  normal.  "When  fi  varies,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  value  of  P  also  varies;  there  is  evi- 
dently some  value  of  /3  that  will  render  P  least  possible ; 
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the  direction  of  P,  in  this  case,  is  the  line  of  least  traction; 
it  is  along  this  line  that  a  force  can  be  applied  with  great- 
est advantage,  to  draw  a  body  up  an  inclined  plane.  If  we 
examine  the  expression  for  P,  in  equation  (46),  we  see  that 
the  numerator  is  constant;  therefore,  the  expression  for 
P  will  be  least  possible  when  the  denominator  is  greatest 
possible.  By  a  simple  process  of  the  Differential  Calculus, 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  denominator  will  be  greatest 
possible,  or  a  maximum,  when, 

/  =  cot/3,   or,  /  =  tan(90°  -  /3). 

That  is,  the  power  will  be  applied  most  advantageously, 
when  it  makes  an  angle  with  the  inclined  plane  equal  to 
the  angle  of  friction. 

From  the  second  value  of  P,  it  may  be  shown,  in  like 
manner,  that  a  force  will  be  most  advantageously  applied, 
to  prevent  a  body  from  sliding  down  a  plane,  when  its 
direction  makes  an  angle  with  the  plane  equal  to  the  sup- 
plement of  the  angle  of  friction,  the  angle  being  estimated, 
as  before,  from  that  part  of  the  plane  lying  above  the  body. 

Resistance  to  Rolling. 

96.  Resistance  to  rolling,  sometimes  called  rolling  fric- 
tion^ is  the  resistance  experienced  when  one  body  rolls  on 
another,  the  two  being  pressed  together  by  some  force.  It 
arises  from  inequalities  in  the  two  surfaces,  and  also  fron^ 
distortion  caused  by  the  force  that  presses  the  bodies  to- 
gether. The  coefficient  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  entire  resistance  by  the  normal  pressure. 

The  following  laws  have  been  established,  when  a  cyliuT 
drical  body  rolls  on  a  plane : 

First,  ihe  friction  is  proportional  to  the  normal  pres- 
sure. 
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Secondly,  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  or  wheel. 

Thirdly,  it  increases  as  the  surface  of  contact  and  velocity 
increase. 

In  many  cases  there  is  a  combination  of  both  sliding 
and  rolling  friction  in  the  same  machine.     Thus,  in  a  car 
on  a  railroad  track,  the  friction  at  the  axle  is  sliding,  and ' 
that  between  the  wheel  and  track  is  rolling. 

Work  of  Friction. 

97.  The  work  of  friction  is  equal  to  the  work  of  the 
force  necessary  to  overcome  it.  It  is  therefore  measured  by 
the  product  of  the  force  of  friction  into  the  path  through 
which  it  is  exerted.  In  case  of  an  axle  revolving  in  a  box, 
the  work  during  one  revolution  is  equal  to  the  force  of 
friction  multiplied  by  the  circumference  of  the  axle. 

Adhesion. 

98.  Adhesion  is  the  resistance  one  body  experiences  in 
moving  on  another  in  consequence  of  cohesion  between 
the  molecules  of  the  surfaces  in  contact.  This  resist- 
ance increases  when  the  surfaces  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  for  some  time,  but  is  very  slight  when  motion  has 
been  established.  Both  theory  and  experiment  show  that 
adhesion  between  the  same  surfaces,  is  proportional  to  the 
extent  of  the  surface  of  contact. 

The  coefficient  of  adhesion  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
entire  adhesion  by  the  area  of  the  surface  of  contact.  De- 
noting the  entire  adhesion  by  A,  the  area  of  the  surface  of 
contact  by  S,  and  the  coefficient  of  adhesion  by  a,  we  have, 

«  =  — ,    or,   A  =^  aS, 

To  find  the  entire  adhesion,  multiply  the  unit  of  adhe- 
sion by  the  area  of  the  surface  of  contact. 
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Stififness  of  Cords. 
99.  Let  0  be  a  pulley,  with  a  cord,  AB ,  wrapped  round 
its  circumference;  and  suppose  a  force,  P,  applied  at  B, 
to  overcome  a  resistance,  E.    As  the  rope 
winds  on  the  pulley,  at  C,  its  rigidity  acts  to 
increase  the  arm  of  lever  of  i?,  and  to  over- 
come this  rigidity  an   additional    force   is 
required.    This  additional  force  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  expression^ 


i^^y. 
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in  which  d  depends  on  the  character  and  size  of  the  rope, 
a  on  its  natural  rigidity,  bR  on  the  rigidity  due  to  the  load, 
and  J)  is  the  diameter  of  the  wheel.  The  values  of  d,  a, 
and  b  have  been  found  by  experiment  for  different  kinds 
of  rope,  and  tabulated. 

Atmospheric  Resistance. 

100.  The  atmosphere  offers  a  resistance  to  bodies  moving 
through  it,  in  consequence  of  the  inertia  of  its  particles. 
For  the  same  extent  of  surface  the  resistance  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  For,  if  the  velocity  be  doubled,  twice 
as  many  particles  will  be  met  with  in  a  given  time,  and  each 
particle  will  be  impinged  against  by  the  moving  body  with 
twice  the  force ;  hence,  the  resistance  will  be  quadrupled. 
In  a  similar  manr.er  it  may  be  shown  that  if  the  velocity 
be  tripled,  the  resistance  will  be  nine  times  as  great,  and  so 
on.  If,  therefore,  the  resistance  on  a  square  foot  of  surface 
be  determined  for  a  given  velocity,  the  resistance  offered  to 
any  surface,  and  for  any  volocity,  may  be  computed. 

For  the  detailed  methods  of  taking  hurtful  resistances 
into  account,  the  reader  is  referred  to  more  extended 
treatises  on  practical  mechanics. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RECTILINEAR  AKD    PERIODIC   MOTIOIT. 
Motion. 

101.  A  point  is  in  motion  when  it  continually  changes 
its  position  in  space.  When  the  path  of  the  moving  point 
is  a  straight  line,  the  motion  is  rectilinear ;  when  it  is  a 
curved  line,  the  motion  is  curvilinear.  When  the  motion 
is  curvilinear,  we  may  regard  the  path  as  made  up  of  infi- 
nitely short  straight  lines ;  that  is,  we  may  consider  it  as  a 
polygon,  whose  sides  are  infinitely  small.  If  any  side  of  this 
polygon  be  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  the  motion,  it  will 
be  tangent  to  the  curve.  Hence,  we  say,  that  a  point  moves 
in  the  direction  of  a  ta?igent  to  its  path., 

Uniform  Motion. 

102.  Uniform  motion  is  that  in  which  the  moving  point 
describes  equal  spaces  in  any  equal  portions  of  time.  If 
we  denote  the  space  passed  over  in  one  second  by  v,  and  in 
t  seconds  by  s,  we  have,  from  the  definition, 

s  =  vt;     .'.   V  =  — 

From  the  first  of  these  equations,  we  see  that  the  space 
described  in  any  tirne  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  velocity 
and  time;  from  the  second,  we  see  that  the  velocity  is  equal 
to  the  space  described  in  any  time,  divided  by  that  time. 

If  the  moving  point  had  passed  over  a  space  s',  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  time  t,  the  relation  between  the  spaces 
and  times  would  be  given  by  the  equation, 

s  =  s'  -{-vt (48) 

In  this  equation,  s'  is  called  the  initial  space. 

Uniformly  Varied   Motion. 

103.  Uniformly  varied  motion,  is  that  in  which  the 
velocity  increases  or  diminishes  uniformly.  In  the  former 
case,  the  motion  is  accelerated,  in  the  latter,  retarded.  In 
both  the  moving  force  is  constant. 

To  find  the  relation  between  the  spaces  passed  over,  and 
the  velocities  generated,  in  any  time,  let  the  acceleration 
due  to  the  moving  force,  (Art.  18),  be  denoted  by/,  and  the 
velocity  generated  in  t  seconds  by  v.  The  acceleration  is 
the  velocity  generated  in  one  second,  and  because  the  velo- 
city generated  is  proportional  to  the  time,  we  have,  from 
the  definition, 

v=ft (49) 

Because  the  velocity  increases  uniformly,  the  space  de- 
scribed in  any  time  is  the  same  as  though  the  body  had 
moved  uniformly  during  that  time,  with  its  mea^i,  or  average 
velocity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  time  t,  the  velocity  is  0, 
at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  ft ;  hence,  the  average  velocity 
during  the  time  t  is  ^ft  j  multiplying  this  by  the  time  t, 
we  have,  for  the  space  described,  ^ft  x  t,  or,  denoting  the 
space  by  s,  we  have, 

s^ifl'--  •'■■  (50) 

Equations  (49)  and  (50)  express  the  circumstances  of 

motion  of  a  body  moving  from  a  state  of  rest,  under  the 

action  of  a  constant  force :  from  the  former  we  see  that 

the  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  times,  and  from  the  lat- 
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ter  we  see  that  the  spaces  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
the  times. 

If  in  equation  (50)  we  make  ^  =  1,  we  find, 

s  =  ifj  or,/=2s; 
That  is,  if  a  hody  move  from  rest,  under  the  action  of  a 
constant  force,  tJw  acceleration  is  measured  ly  twice  the 
space  passed  over  in  the  first  second. 

It  follows,  from  the  principle  of  inertia,  that  the  velocity 
generated  in  any  time  is  entirely  independent  of  the  state 
of  the  body  at  the  beginning  of  that  time.  If,  therefore, 
the  body  has  a  velocity  v'  at  the  beginning  of  the  time  t, 
equation  (49)  will  become 

v  =  v'  -{-ft (51) 

In  this  equation  v'  is  called  the  initial  velocity. 
If  we  suppose  the  body  to  have  passed  over  a  space  s\ 
called  the  initial  space,  before  the  beginning  of  t,  the  final 
space  will  be  made  up  of  three  parts ;  first,  the  initial  space, 
s';  second,  the  space  due  to  the  initial  velocity  v',  and  equal 
to  v't;  third,  the  space  due  to  the  action  of  the  constant 
force/  during  the. time  t,  equal  to  \ff.    Hence, 

s  =  s'  -^-v't-^-iff (52) 

Equations  (51),  and  (52),  may  be  made  to  conform  to  any 
case  of  uniformly  varied  motion,  by  giving  suitable  values 
to  s',  v',  and/;  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  any  one  of  these 
quantities  may  be  either  plus  or  minus.  When  /  is  essen- 
tially positive  the  motion  is  accelerated,  when  /  is  essen- 
tially negative  the  motion  is  retarded. 

Application  to  Palling  Bodies. 

104.  The  force  of  gravity  is  the  force  exerted  by  the 
earth  on  aU  bodies  exterior  to  it.    It  is  found,  by  observa- 

6 
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tion,  that  this  force  is  directed  toward  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  that  its  intensity  varies  inversely,  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  centre. 

Because  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  so  distant  from  the 
surface,  the  variation  in  intensity  for  small  elevations  above 
the  surface  is  inappreciable.  Hence,  we  may  regard  the 
force  of  gravity  at  any  place  on,  or  near,  the  earth's  surface, 
as  constant ;  in  which  case,  the  equations  of  the  preceding 
article  are  applicable.  The  force  of  gravity  acts  equally 
on  all  the  particles  of  a  body,  and  were  there  no  resistance 
offered,  it  would  impart  the  same  velocity,  in  the  same 
time,  to  any  two  bodies  whatever.  The  atmosphere,  how- 
ever, offers  a  resistance,  which  tends  to  retard  the  motion 
of  bodies  falling  through  it ;  and  of  two  bodies  of  equal 
mass,  it  retards  that  one  most,  which  presents  the  greatest 
surface  to  the  direction  of  the  motion.  In  discussing  the 
laws  of  falling  bodies,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  re- 
gard them  as  being  in  a  vacuum,  and  in  this  case  the 
equations  of  the  preceding  article  are  immediately  applica- 
ble. The  effects  of  atmospheric  resistance  may  be  taken 
into  account,  as  corrections,  or  in  certain  cases  the  mo- 
tions may  be  made  so  slow  that  their  effects  may  be  neg- 
lected. 

If  we  denote  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  by  g,  and 
the  space  fallen  through  by  h,  both  being  regarded  as  posi- 
tive downward,  we  have,  from  (49)  and  (50), 

v  =  gt     (53)  I 

h  =  ye  .....  (54) 

That  is,  the  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  times,  and 
the  spaces  to  the  squares  of  the  times. 

The  value  of  g  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  is  not  far 
from  32 J  feet;  making  g  =  32^  feet,  and  giving  to  t  the 
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values  1",  2',  3%  &c.,  in  equations  (53)  and  (54),  we  have 
the  results  given  in  the  following 


TABLE. 


TIME   ELAPSED. 

VELOCITIES    ACQUIRED. 

SPACES   DESCRIBED. 

Seconds. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1 

32i 

16^ 

2 

64i 

64J 

3 

96|- 

144f 

4 

128| 

257i 

6 

160f 

402,1, 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

Solving  equation  (54)  with  respect  to  t,  we  have, 


=/ 


27* 


(35) 


That  is,  the  number  of  seconds  required  for  a  body  to  fall 
through  any  height  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  twice  the  height  in  feet  by  32^. 

Substituting  this  value  of  t,  in  equation  (53),  we  have, 

v=zgy  —,  or  v^=^h; 


whence,  by  solving  with  respect  to  v,  and  h, 

In  these  equations,  v,  is  called  the  velocity  due  to  t. 
height  h,  and  ^,  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  v. 

If  the  body  be  projected  downward  with  a  velocity  v', 

the  circumstances  of  motion  will  be  made  known  by  the 

equations, 

v=v'  +  gt, 

h  =  v't-h  igt\ 
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In  these  equations,  tlie  origin  of  spaces  is  at  the  point 
from  which  the  body  is  projected  downward. 

Motion  of  Bodies  projected  vertically  upward. 

105.  Suppose  a  body  projected  vertically  upward  from 
the  origin  of  spaces,  with  a  velocity  v\  and  afterward  acted 
on  by  the  force  of  gravity.  In  this  case,  the  force  of  grav- 
ity acts  to  retard  the  motion.  Making,  in  (51)  and  (52), 
s'  =  0,  f  =  —g,  and  s  =  h,  they  become, 

v  =  v'  -gt (57) 

h  =  v't-  \gf  ....  (58) 

In  these  equations  h  is  positive  upward,  and  negative 
downward. 

From  equation  (57),  we  see  that  the  velocity  diminishes 
as  the  time  increases.    The  velocity  is  0,  when, 

v' 
v'  —  gt  =  0,  or,  when  t  =  —. 

v' 
When  t  is  greater  than  — ,  v  is  negative,  and  the  body 

retraces  its  path :  hence,  the  time  required  for  the  tody  to 
reach  its  highest  elevation,  is  equal  to  the  initial  velocity, 
divided  hy  the  force  of  gravity. 
Eliminating  t,  from  (57)  and  (58),  we  have, 

■v"  —  v^ 
Making  v  =  0,  in  the  last  equation,  we  have, 

^=Yg (''^ 

Hence,  the  greatest  height  to  which  the  hody  will  ascend, 
is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  initial  velocity,  divided  by  twice 
the  force  of  gravity. 
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This  height  is  that  due  to  the  initial  velocity,  (Art.  104). 

v' 

ike  ^  = t\  we  fii 

9 

v  =  gt' (61) 


If,  in  (57),  we  make  t= f ,  we  find, 


If,  in  the  same  equation,  we  make  t  =  — h  t'.,  we  find, 

v=  -gt' (62) 

Hence,  the  velocities  at  equal  times  before  and  after  reach- 
ing the  highest  points  are  equal. 

The  difference  of  signs  shows  that  the  body  is  moving  in 
opposite  directions  at  the  times  considered. 

If  we  substitute  these  values  of  v  successively,  in  (59), 
we  find  in  both  cases, 

hence,  the  points  at  which  the  velocities  are  equal,  in 
ascending  and  descending,  are  equally  distant  from  the 
highest  point ;  that  is,  they  are  coincident.  Hence,  if  a 
body  be  projected  vertically  upward,  it  zoill  ascend  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  then  return  upon  its  path,  in  such  manner, 
that  the  velocities  in  ascending  and  descending  are  equal  at 
the  same  points. 

Examples. 

1.  Through  what  distance  will  a  body  fall  from  rest  in  a  vacuum, 
in  10  seconds,  and  through  what  space  will  it  fall  during  the  last 
second  ?  Ans.  16081,  ft,  and  305^  ft. 

3.  In  what  time  will  a  body  fall  from  rest  through  1200  feet? 

Am.  8.63  sec. 

3.  A  body  was  observed  to  fall  through  a  height  of  100  feet  in  the 
last  second.  How  long  was  the  body  falling,  and  through  what  dis- 
tance did  it  descend? 
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SOLUTION. 

If  we  denote  the  distance  by  A,  and  the  time  by  <,  we  have, 
h  =  ^ff^,  and  h- 100  =  ig{t-  1)«; 
.-.  t  =  S.e  sec,  and  h  =  20SM  ft.  Ans. 

4.  A  body  falls  through  300  feet.  Through  what  distance  does  it 
fall  in  the  last  two  seconds  ? 

The  entire  time  occupied,  is  4.32  seconds.  The  distance  fallen 
through  m  2.32  sec,  is  86.57  ft.  Hence,  the  distance  requh-ed  is 
300  ft.  -  86.57  ft.  =  213.43  ft.  Ans. 

5.  A  body  is  projected  upward,  with  a  velocity  of  60  feet.  To 
what  height  will  it  rise  ?  Ans.  55.9  ft. 

6.  A  body  is  projected  upward,  with  a  velocity  of  483  ft.  In  what 
time  will  it  rise  1610  feet? 

We  have,  from  equation  (58), 

1610  =  483<  -  16  hi^ ;        .'.  t  =  ^.^^  ±  V^ ; 
or,  t  =  26.2  sec,  and  t  =  3.82  sec. 

The  smaller  value  of  t  gives  the  time  required ;  the  larger  value 
gives  the  time  occupied  in  rising  to  its  greatest  height,  and  returning 
to  the  point  1610  feet  from  the  starting  point. 

7.  A  body  is  projected  upward,  with  a  velocity  of  161  feet,  from 
a  point  214|  feet  above  the  earth.  In  what  time  will  it  reach  the 
earth,  and  with  what  velocity  will  it  strike? 

SOLUTION, 

The  body  will  rise  402.9  ft.  The  time  of  rising  will  be  5  sec. ;  the 
time  of  falling  to  the  earth  will  be  6.2  sec  Hence,  the  requu-ed  time 
is  11.2  sec.     The  required  velocity  is  199  ft. 

8.  Suppose  a  body  to  have  fallen  through  50  feet,  when  a  second 
begins  to  fall  just  100  feet  below  it.  How  far  will  the  latter  body  fall 
before  it  is  overtaken  by  the  former  ?  Ans.  50  feet 

Restrained  Vertical  Motion. 

106.  We  have  seen,  (Art.  18),  that  the  acceleration  due 
to  a  moving  force  is  equal  to  the  moving  force  divided  by  the 
mass  moved.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  a  body  falling  freely, 
the  moving  force  varies  directly  as  the  mass  moved,  and 
the  acceleration  is  constant.    If,  however,  we  increase  the 


v^ 
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mass  moved,  without  changing  the  moving  force,  we  shall 
correspondingly  diminish  the  acceleration;   and  in  this 
manner  we  may  render  it  as  small  as  possible.     This  result 
may   be   attained    by  the   combination   repre-      ^_~^ 
sented  in  tlie  figure.     In  it,  A  is  a,  fixed  pulley,     '   -^^ 
mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis,  W  and  W  are 
unequal  weights  attached  to  the  extremities  of 
a  flexible  cord  passing  over  the  pulley.     If  the    r^^. 
weight,   W,   be   greater  than   W,   the   former  Ci^ 

will  descend,  and  draw  the  latter  up.  ^'^'  ^^' 

In  this  case,  the  moving  force  is  the  diflference  of  the 
weights,  W  and  W;  the  mass  moved  is  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  TF  and  W,  together  with  that  of  the  pulley  and 
connecting  cord.  The  different  parts  of  the  pulley  move 
with  different  velocities,  but  the  effect  of  its  mass  may  be 
replaced  by  that  of  some  other  mass  at  the  circumference 
of  the  pulley.  Denoting  this  mass,  together  with  the  mass 
of  the  cord,  by  7:1",  and  the  masses  of  W  and  W  by  m  and 
m\  we  have — to  represent  the  entire  mass  moved — the  ex- 
pression 7)1  +  771'  -i-m",  and  for  the  moving  force  we  shall 
have  {in  —  in')g;  hence,  by  the  rule,  the  acceleration,  de- 
noted by  g',  is  equal  to. 


m 


7)1  +  7n    +  771   ^ 

This  force  being  constant,  the  motion  produced  by  it  is 
uniformly  varied,  and  the  circumstances  of  that  motion 
will  be  made  known  by  substituting  the  above  expression 
for/,  in  equation  (53)  and  (54). 

At'vtrood's  Machine. 

107.  Atwood's  machine  is  a  contrivance  to  illustrate 
ttie  laws  of  falling  bodies.    It  consists  of  a  vertical  post, 
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ABf  about  12  feet  in  height,  supporting,  at 

its  upper  extremity,  a  fixed  pulley,  A.     To 

obviate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  resistance  of 

fidction,  the  axle  is  made  to  turn  on  friction 

rollers,    A  silk  string  passes  over  the  pulley, 

and  at  its  extremities  are  fastened  two  equal 

weights,  C  and  J9.     In  order  to  impart  motion 

to  the  weights,  a  small  weight,  G,  in  the  form 

of  a  bar,  is  laid  on  C,  and  by  diminishing  its 

mass,  the    acceleration    may  be  rendered  as 

small  as  desirable.     The  rod,  AB,  graduated 

to  feet  and  decimals,  is  provided  with  sliding 

stages,  B  and  F;  the  upper  one  is  in  the  form 

of  a  ring,  which  will  permit  C  to  pass,  but  not 

G;  the  lower  one  is  in  the  form  of  a  plate,  which  is 

intended  to  intercept  the  weight  O.    Connected  with  the 

instrument  is  a  seconds  pendulum  for  measuring  time. 

Suppose  the  weights,  C  and  D,  each  equal  to  150  grains, 
the  weight  of  the  bar  24  grains,  and  let  a  weight  of  62 
grains,  placed  at  the  circumference  of  the  pulley,  produce 
the  same  resistance  by  its  inertia  as  that  actually  pro- 
duced by  the  pulley  and  cord.  Then  will  the  fraction 
m  —  m' 


Pig.  92. 


m  +  m  -\-  m 
by  32i,  gives  / 
and  (54),  gives, 


become  equal  to  ^;   and  this,  multiplied 
2.    This  value,  substituted  for^,  in  (53) 

V  =  2t,  and  h  =  t\ 


If,  in  these  equations,  we  make  ^  =  1  sec,  we  have  ^  =  1, 
and  V  =  2,  If  we  make  t  =  2  sec,  we,  m  like  manner, 
have  A  =  4,  and  v  =  4.  If  we  make  1  =  3  sec,  we  have 
h  =  9,  and  v=  6,  and  so  on.  To  verify  these  results  ex- 
perimentally, commencing  with  the  first:— The  weight,  0, 
is  drawn  up  till  it  comes  opposite  the  0  of  the  graduated 
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scale,  and  the  bar,  G,  is  placed  on  it.  The  weight  thus  set 
is  held  in  its  place  by  a  spring.  The  ring,  E,  is  set  at  1 
foot,  and  the  stage,  F^  at  3  feet  from  the  0.  When  the  pen- 
dulum reaches  one  of  its  extreme  limits,  the  spring  is 
pressed  back,  the  weight,  CG,  descends,  and  as  the  pendu- 
lum completes  its  vibration,  the  bar,  G,  strikes  the  ring,  and 
is  retained.  The  acceleration  then  becomes  0,  and  C  moves 
on  uniformly,  with  the  velocity  acquired,  in  the  first  sec- 
ond; and  it  will  be  observed  that  O  strikes  the  second 
stage  just  as  the  pendulum  completes  its  second  vibration. 
Had  F  been  set  at  5  feet  from  the  0,  G  would  have  reached 
it  at  the  end  of  the  third  vibration  of  the  pendulum.  Had 
it  been  7  feet  from  the  0,  it  would  have  reached  it  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  vibration,  and  so  on. 

To  verify  the  next  result,  we  set  the  ring,  E,  at  four  feet 
from  the  0,  and  the  stage,  F,  at  8  feet  from  the  0,  and  pro- 
ceed as  before.  The  ring  will  intercept  the  bar  at  the  end 
of  the  second  vibration,  and  the  weight  will  strike  the 
stage  at  the  end  of  the  third  vibration,  and  so  on. 

By  making  the  weight  of  the  bar  less  than  24  grains,  the 
acceleration  is  diminished,  and,  consequently,  the  spaces 
and  velocities,  correspondingly  diminished.  The  results 
may  be  verified  as  before. 

Motion  of  Bodies  on  Inclined  Planes. 
108.  If  a  body  be  placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  and 
abandoned  to  the  action  of  its  own  weight,  it  will  either 
slide  or  roll  down  the  plane,  provided  there  be  no  friction 
between  it  and  the  plane.  If  the  body  is  spherical,  it 
will  roll,  and  in  this  case  friction  may  be  disregarded.  Let 
the  weight  of  the  body  be  resolved  into  two  components, 
one  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  the  other  parallel  to 
it:  the  plane  of  these  components  will  be  vertical,  and 

6* 
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also  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane.  The  effect  of  the 
first  component  will  be  counteracted  by  the  resistance  of 
the  plane,  whilst  the  second  will  act  as  a  constant  force, 
urging  the  body  down  the  plane.  The  force  being  con- 
stant, the  body  will  have  a  uniformly  varied  motion,  and 
equations  (53)  and  (54)  will  be  applicable.  The  accelera- 
tion may  be  found  by  projecting  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity  on  the  inclined  plane. 

Let  AB  represent  the  inclined  plane,  and  P  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  a  body  resting  on  it.  Let  jPQ  represent  the 
force  of  gravity,  denoted  by  ^,  and 
PRf  its  component,  parallel  to  AB, 
FS  being  the  normal  component. 

Denote  FE  by  g',  and  the  angle 
4BC  by  a.     Then,  since  PQ  is  per-  ^^^ 

pendicular  to  BC,  and  QE  to  AB,  the 
angle,  EQP,  is  equal  to  ABC,  or  to  a.     From  the  right- 
angled  triangle,  PQE,  we  have, 

g'  =  ^sina. 

But  the  triangle,  ABC,  is  right-angled,  and,  if  we  denote 
its  height,  AC,  by  h,  and  its  length,  AB,  by  /,  we  shall 

have  sina  =j,  which,  being  substituted  above,  gives, 

ff'='4 («3) 

This  value  of  g'  is  the  acceleration  due  to  the  moving 
force.  Substituting  it  for  /,  in  equations  (51)  and  (52), 
we  have, 

v  =  ^  +  ?^t. 
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If  the  body  start  from  rest  at  A,  taken  as  the  origin  of 
spaces,  then  will  v'  =  0,  and  s'  =  0,  giving, 

f  =  f^ (64) 

To  find  the  time  required  for  a  body  to  move  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  plane,  make  5  =  /,  in  (65) ;  there 
will  result, 


'=g^'^---^=Vi (««) 


gh 

Hence,  the  time  varies  directly  as  the  length,  and  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  the  height. 

For  planes  having  the  same  height,  but  different  lengths, 
the  radical  factor  of  the  value  of  t  remains  constant. 
Hence,  tjie  times  required  for  a  body  to  move  doivn  planes 
having  the  same  height,  are  to  each  other  as  their  lengths. 

To  determine  the  velocity  with  which  a  body  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  plane,  substitute  for  t,  in  equation  (64), 
its  value  taken  from  equation  (66).  We  have,  after  re- 
duction, 

V  =  ^%gh. 

But  this  is  the  velocity  due  to  the  height  h,  (Art.  104). 
Hence,  the  velocity  generated  in  a  lody  whilst  movi7ig 
down  an  inclined  pla^ie,  is  equal  to  that  generated  in  falling 
through  the  height  of  the  plane. 

Examples. 

1.  An  inclined  plane  is  10  feet  long  and  1  foot  high.  How  long 
wiU  it  take  for  a  body  to  move  from  top  to  bottom,  and  what  veloc- 
ity will  it  acquire  ? 
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SOLUTION. 

We  have,  from  equation  (66), 


='V^^ 


substituting  for  l^  10,  and  for  A,  1,  we  have, 

/  =  2^  seconds,  nearly. 
From  the  formula,  v  =  V2gh,  we  have,  by  making  A  =  1, 
«  = -Zeiss  =  8.02  ft. 

2.  How  far  will  a  body  descend  from  rest  in  4  seconds,  on  an  in- 
clined plane  whose  length  is  400  feet,  and  whose  height  is  300  feet  ? 

Ans.  193  a 

3.  How  long  will  it  take  a  body  to  descend  100  feet  on  a  plane 
whose  length  is  150  feet,  and  whose  height  is  60  ?         Ans.  3.9  sec. 

4  There  is  a  track,  2i  miles  in  length,  whose  inclination  is  1  in  35. 
What  velocity  will  a  car  attain,  in  i-unning  the  length  of  the  road,  by 
its  own  weight,  hurtful  resistances  being  neglected  ? 

Ans.  155.75  ft.,  or,  106.2  m.  per  hour. 

5.  A  railway  train,  having  a  velocity  of  45  miles  per  hour,  is  de- 
tached from  the  locomotive  on  an  ascending  grade  of  1  in  200.  How 
far,  and  for  what  time,  will  the  train  continue  to  ascend  the  inclined 
plane? 

SOLUTION. 

We  find  the  velocity  66  ft.  Hence,  66  =  V2gh  ;  or,  h  =  67.7  ft.  for 
the  vertical  height.  Hence,  67.7  X  200  =  13,540  ft.,  or,  2.5644  m., 
the  distance  the  train  will  proceed.    We  have, 

t  —  l\/  —  =  410.3  sec,  or,  6  min.  50.3  sec., 

the  time  required  to  come  to  rest. 

6.  A  body  weighing  5  lbs.  descends  vertically,  and  draws  a  weight 
of  6  lbs.  up  an  inclined  plane  of  45°.  How  far  will  the  first  body 
descend  in  10  seconds  ? 

SOLUTION. 

The  moving  force  is  5K>«.  —  6Z&«.  x  sin45' ;  consequently  the 
acceleration  is,  (Art.  106), 

^'  =  ^-I1^^5i5:^  =  2.213/^. 

/.  8  =  ye  =  in  ft,  nearly. 
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Motion  of  a  Body  down  a  succession  of  Inclined  Planes. 

109.  If  a  body  start  from  the  top  of  an  inclined  plane, 
with  an  initial  velocity,  v',  it  will  reach  the  bottom  with  a 
velocity  equal  to  the  initial  velocity,  plus  that  acquired 
whilst  on  the  plane.  This  velocity,  called  the  terminal 
velocity,  will  be  equal  to  that  which  the  body  would  acquire 
in  falling  through  the  height  due  to  the  initial  velocity, 
'plus  the  height  of  the  plane.  Hence,  if  a  body  start  from 
rest  at  A,  and,  after  having  passed  -^ 
over  one  plane,  AB,  enter  on  a  second, 
BC,  without  loss  of  velocity,  it  will 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  second  plane 
with  the  same  velocity  that  it  would  Fig.  94. 

have  acquired  by  falling  through  i)  (7,  the  sum  of  the  heights 
of  the  two  planes.  Were  there  a  succession  of  inclined 
planes,  so  arranged  that  there  would  be  no  loss  of  velocity 
in  passing  from  one  to  another,  it  might  be  shown,  by 
similar  reasoning,  that  the  terminal  velocity  would  be  that 
due  to  the  vertical  distance  of  the  terminal  point  below  the 
point  of  starting. 

By  a  course  of  reasoning  analogous  to  that  employed  in 
discussing  the  motion  of  bodies  projected  vertically  up- 
ward, it  might  be  shown  that,  if  a  body  were  projected 
upward,  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  plane,  with  the  ter- 
minal velocity,  it  would  ascend  along  the  several  planes  to 
the  top  of  the  highest  one,  where  the  velocity  would  be  0. 
The  body  would  then,  under  the  action  of  its  own  weight, 
retrace  its  path  in  such  manner  that  the  velocity  at  every 
point  in  descending  would  be  the  same  as  in  ascending,  but 
in  a  contrary  direction.  The  time  occupied  in  passing  over 
any  part  of  the  path  in  descending,  would  be  equal  to  that 
occupied  in  passing  over  the  same  portion  in  ascending. 
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In  the  preceding  discussion,  we  have  supposed  that  there 
is  no  loss  of  velocity  in  passing  from  one  plane  to  another. 
To  ascertain  under  what  circumstances  this  condition  will 
be  fulfilled,  let  us  take  two  planes,  AB  and  BC.  Prolong 
CB  upward,  and  denote  the  angle,  ABB,  by  9.  Denote 
the  velocity  of  the  body  on  reaching  B,  by  v'.  Let  v'  be 
resolved  into  two  components,  one  in  the  direction  of  BC, 
and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  effect  of  the  latter 
is  destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the  plane,  and  the  former 
is  the  effective  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  plane,  BC. 
From  the  rule  for  resolution  of  velocities,  we  have,  the 
effective  component  of  v'  equal  to  v'  coscp.  Hence,  the  loss 
of  velocity  is  v'—  v'  cos^,  or,  v'(l  —  cos^).  But  when  (p  is 
infinitely  small,  its  cosine  is  1,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  velo- 
city. Hence,  the  loss  of  velocity  due  to  change  of  direction 
will  be  0,  when  the  path  is  a  curved  line.  The  principle  is 
general,  and  may  be  enunciated  as  follows : 

When  a  hody  is  constrained  to  describe  a  curvilinear  path, 
there  is  no  loss  of  velocity  due  to  change  of  direction  of  the 
body^s  motion. 

Periodic   Motion. 

110.  Periodic  motion,  is  a  species  of  variable  motion,  in 
which  the  spaces  described  in  certain  equal  periods,  are 
equal.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  motion  is  found  in 
curvilinear  vibration.  Let  ABO  he  Sk  vertical  curve,  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  DB.  Let 
AC  he  horizontal,  and  denote  BB 
by  h.  If  a  body  were  placed  at  A, 
and  abandoned  to  the  action  of  its 
own  weight,  being  constrained  to 
remain  on  the  curve,  it  would,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of 
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the  last  article,  move  towarrd  B  with  an  accelerated  mo- 
tion, and,  on  arriving  at  B,  would  possess  a  velocity  due 
to  the  height  li.  By  vix'tue  of  its  inertia,  it  would  ascend 
the  branch,  BC,  with  retarded  motion,  and  would  finally 
reach  C,  where  its  velocity  would  be  0.  The  body  would 
then  be  in  the  same  condition  that  it  was  at  A,  and 
would,  consequently,  descend  to  B,  and  again  ascend  to 
A,  whence  it  would  again  descend,  and  so  on.  "Were 
there  no  retarding  causes,  the  motion  would  continue  for- 
ever. From  what  precedes,  it  follows  that  the  time  occupied 
by  the  body  in  passing  from  ^  to  jB  is  equal  to  that  in 
passing  from  B  to  (7,  and  also  the  time  in  passing  from  Q 
to  B  is  equal  to  that  in  passing  from  B  to  A.  Further, 
the  velocities  of  the  body  when  at  G  and  H,  two  points  on 
the  same  horizontal,  are  equal,  either  one,  being  that  due  to 
the  height  EK.  These  principles  are  used  in  discussing 
the  pendulum. 

Angular  Velocity,  and  Angular  Acceleration. 

111.  When  a  body  revolves  about  an  axis,  its  points 
being  at  different  distances  from  the  axis,  will  have  differ- 
ent velocities.  The  angular  velocity  is  the  velocity  of  a 
point  whose  distance  from  the  axis  is  1.  To  obtain  the 
velocity  of  any  other  point,  we  multiply  its  distance  from 
the  axis  by  the  angular  velocity.  The  force  of  gravity  acts 
uniformly  on  the  different  points  of  a  body,  and  the  im- 
pressed acceleration  is  the  same  for  all  the  particles.  If  the 
body  is  constrained  to  turn  about  a  horizontal  axis,  the 
effective  acceleration  of  different  particles  will  depend  on 
their  distance  from  the  axis.  The  effective  acceleration  of 
a  point,  at  a  unit's  distance  from  the  axis,  is  called  the 
angular  acceleration  of  the  body. 
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The  Simple  Pendnlmn. 

112.  A  pendulnm  is  a  heary  body  suspended    fr 
horizontal  axis^  about  which  it  is  free  to  vibrate. 

To  investigate  the  circomstances  of  vibration,  let  us 
consider  the  hypothetical  case  of  a  material  point,  vili 
ing  about  an  axis  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  rod  dest 
of  weight  Such  a  pendulum  is  called  a  suf  ple  pe: 
LOL  The  laws  of  vibration  in  this  case  will  be  iden 
with  those  explained  in  Art  110,  the  arc,  ABC,  bein;. 
arc  of  a  circle. 

Let  ABC  be  the  arc  through  which  vibration  t 
place,  and  denote  its  radius,  DA,  by  t  The  angle,  A 
is  called  the  amplitude  of  vibration;  half  of  this  a 
AD  By  is  called  the  arigle  of  devia- 
tioiu 

If  the  point  start  from  rest  at  A, 
it  will,  on  reaching  any  point,  H, 
have  a  velocity  r,  due  to  the  height, 
EK,  denoted  by  A,  (Art  104).  Hence, 

V  =  Vigh (67) 

Let  the  angle  of  deviation  be  so 
snail,  that  the  chords  of  the  arcs, 
AB  and  HB,  may  be  considered 
equal  to  the  arcs  themselves.  We 
■ball  have  (Legendre,  Bk.  IV^  Prop. 
XXm,  Cor.), 


s 

h 

Vic  ML 


aF^21x  EB,  and  Hff  =  2lxEB, 


i^ience,  by  subtraction. 

Iff  -^hS^  W.EB  -  KB)  =  2lXh. 
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Denoting  AB  by  a,  HB  bj  x,  snd  si^Ting  tibe  \mk 

uon,  we  hsTe^ 

Sahstitaliiig  tius  Tafaie  of  A,  in  (67),  it 


=  V^ 


^)  (68) 


Xow  let  OS  der^op  tlie  mrc,  ABC^  into  m  alnii|^  finc^ 

.  ^  C,  and  nppoee  m  point  to  start  from  J['  at  die  flme 

dme  that  the  pendnhan  starts  from  ^,  and  to  Tibnie  back 

and  forth  npon  A'BTC  with  the  asae  T^odtieB  ns  As 

pendolna ;  then,  when  the  pendnbnn  is  at  anj  poinl,  S, 

this  point  will  be  at  a  conespoading  point»  ff,  and  Aa 

tisaes  of  ribratioa  of  the  two  wiD  be  the  sbmb^ 

To  find  the  time  of  Tibfation  aloi^^  A'BC^  deaoibe  oi 

1  semi-circle,  ^  JfC,  and  aappoae  a  third  point  to 

tnm  ^'  at  the  mmm  Mam  as  the 


formhr  aioond  die  arc  withaTelocitTeq[nalto«|r^ 


win  the  tiaereqivnd  ivdM  partide  to  ifsA  (T 
to  die  space  dirided  bj  the  Telodtr,  (Art.  10^ 
Wi  time  bT/,  and  rcnembemr  that  ABT^m^w^ 


^ 


Mftke  ff'B'-x.wod  draw  H^M  peipeadievlar  to  . 
sad  at  Jf  decoai^oae  the  TeWstjof  the  thiid  paitkfe*  ji> 
into  two  compoKBts.  JTA^and  MQ.  panJld  mm 
dienhurtoJ*r. 

We  hare,  for  the  huiisytal  eoaqposwat 

My^MTetmTMy (€)} 
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But,  MT  zzzaYj,  and  because  MT  and  JfiVare  perpend 
ular  to  J5'if  and  H'MyWe  have,  cos  TMN  =  cos  B'MIT 
-TTTTF'      But    ^' Jf  =  a,  and  iT'JIf  =  ^'i^~r^ ;    hen< 

cos  TMN  = — .    Substituting  these  values  in  eqr 

a 

tion  (69),  we  have,  for  the  horizontal  velocity. 


which  is  the  same  value  as  that  obtained  for  v,  in  equati 
(68).  Hence,  we  infer  that  the  horizontal  velocity  of  t 
third  point  is  always  equal  to  that  of  the  second  poii 
consequently  the  times  required  to  pass  from  ^'  to  C"  mi 
be  equal ;  that  is,  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  second  poii 


noting  this  time  by  t,  we  have, 


and  consequently  of  the  pendulum,  must  be  ir  y  -.   I 


=<^v1 


^=^y  -g CO) 

Hence,  fhe  time  of  vibration  of  a  simple  pendulum 
equal  to  the  7iumber  3.1416,  multiplied  into  the  square  rt 
of  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  length  of  the  pt 
dulum  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

For  a  pendulum,  whose  length  is  V,  we  shall  have. 


i'=^y-g (71) 


Prom  equations  (70)  and  (71),  we  have,  by  division, 
j,  =  ^,:or,t:t'  ::  VT■.^/T^ (73) 
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That  is,  the  times  of  vibration  of  simple  pendulums,  are 
to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  their  lengths. 

If  we  suppose  the  lengths  of  two  pendulums  to  be  the 
same,  but  the  force  of  gravity  to  vary,  as  it  does  in  different 
latitudes,  and  at  different  elevations,  we  shall  have, 

t=  'jry  —,  and  t"  =  ie  y  -j-,, 
9  9 

Whence,  by  division, 

i,=  ^|/fl',    or,    If  :  r  : :  v^"'  :  V7  •  •  .  (^3) 
^  9 

That  is,  the  times  of  vibration  of  the  same  pendulum,  at 
different  places,  are  to  each  other  inversely  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  forces  of  gravity  at  the  places. 

If  we  suppose  the  times  of  vibration  to  be  the  same,  and 
the  force  of  gravity  to  vary,  the  lengths  will  vary  also,  and 
we  shall  have, 

/  =  */!,      and       ^=.^i/I. 
9  9 

Equating  these  values,  and  squaring,  we  have, 
1  =  ^,:    or,    l:l'::g:g' (74) 

That  is,  the  lengths  of  pendulums  that  vibrate  in  equal 
■imes  at  different  places,  are  to  each  other  as  the  forces  of 
iravity  at  those  places. 

Vibrations  of  equal  duration  are  called  isochronal. 

De  rAmbert's  Principle. 

113.  When  several  bodies  are  rigidly  connected,  it  often 
lappens  that  they  are  constrained  to  move  in  a  different 
nanner  from  what  they  would,  if  free.  Some  moYe  faster 
nd  some  slower  than  they  would,  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
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nection.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  gain,  and  in  tl 
latter  a  loss,  of  moving  force,  in  consequence  of  the  conne 
tion.  It  is  obvious  that  the  resultant  of  all  the  impress* 
forces  is  equal  to  that  of  all  the  effective  forces,  for  if  tl 
latter  were  reversed,  they  would  hold  the  former  in  eqi 
librium.  Hence,  all  the  moving  forces  lost  and  gained 
consequefice  of  the  connection  are  in  equilibrium. 
This  is  de  VAmherfs  principle. 

The   Compound  Pendulum. 

114.  A  compound  pendulum  is  a  body  free  to  vibra 
about  a  horizontal  axis,  called  the  axis  of  suspension.  Tj 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pe 
dulum  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  suspension  is  call 
the  axis  of  the  pendulum. 

In  practical  applications,  the  pendulum  is  so  shaped  th 
the  plane  through  the  axis  of  suspension  and  the  centre  < 
gravity  divides  it  symmetrically. 

Were  the  particles  of  the  pendulum  entirely  disco 
nected,  but  constrained  to  remain  at  invariable  distanc 
from  the  axis  of  suspension,  we  should  have  a  collects 
of  simple  pendulums.  Those  at  equal  distances  from  t 
axis  would  vibrate  in  equal  times,  and  those  unequally  d 
tant  would  vibrate  in  unequal  times.  The  particles  nean 
the  axis  would  vibrate  more  rapidly  than  the  compoui 
pendulum,  and  those  most  remote  would  vibrate  slowe 
hence,  there  must  be  intermediate  points  that  would  vibra 
in  the  same  time  as  the  pendulum.  These  points  lie  on  t 
surface  of  a  circular  cylinder  whose  axis  is  that  of  suspe 
sion  ;  the  point  in  which  this  cylinder  cuts  the  axis  of  t 
pendulum  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillation.  If  the  enti 
mass  of  the  pendulum  were  concentrated  at  this  point,  t 
time  of  its  vibration  would  be  unchanged.    Hence,  t 
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centre  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  is  a  point  of  its  axis,  at 
which,  if  the  mass  of  the  pendulum  were  concentrated,  its 
time  of  vibration  would  be  unchanged.  A  line  drawn 
through  this  point,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  suspension,  is 
called  the  axis  of  oscillation.  The  distance  between  the 
axis  of  oscillation  and  the  axis  of  suspension  is  the  length 
of  an  equivalent  simple  pendulum — that  is,  of  a  simple  pen- 
dulum, whose  time  of  vibration  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
compound  pendulum. 

Angular  Acceleration  of  a  Compound  Pendulum. 
115.  Let  CjK^  be  a  compound  pendulum,  C  its  axis  of 
suspension,  G  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  suppose  the  plane 
of  the  paper  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  G,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  C.  We  may  regard  the  pendulum 
as  made  up  of  infinitely  small  filaments,  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  suspension,  and  consequently  perpendicular  to  the 
paper.  The  circumstances  of  vibration  will  be  unchanged 
if  we  suppose  each  element  to  be  concentrated  in  the  point 
where  it  meets  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Denote  the  mass 
of  any  element,  as  S,  by  m,  its  distance  from  C,  by  r,  and  the 
mass  of  the  pendulum  by  M. 

Through  C  draw  a  horizontal  line,  CB,  and  draw  SH, 
GAy  and  OB  perpendicular  to  it. 
On  HS  prolonged,  take  SB  to  rep- 
resent the  moving  force  impressed 
on  S.  Then  will  SB  be  equal  to  mg, 
(Art.  18),  and  its  moment  with  re- 
spect to  (7  will  be  mg  X  B[G.  Denote 
the  angular  acceleration  by  co  ;  then 
will  the  actual  acceleration  of  S, 
in  the  direction  perpendicular  to 
SC,  be  equal  to  roo,  and  the  effective 


Fig.  97. 
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f  tike  weighty  dMded  hjf  the  mmwU  ^  imHimy  kotk  wUh 

i^^pfci  to  (Me  axis  of  sttspensim^ 

Length  of  an  EqxxiTal«nt  8iapl«  Psadtdoa. 

11^  To  find  the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  that  will 
ibi*ute  in  the  ^oue  time  as  the  given  compound  pendulum, 
3t  0  be  the  centre  of  oscillation,  and  draw'  OJS  perpen> 
licular  to  CB,  Denote  CO  by  ly  and  CO  by  l\  Were  the 
ntire  ma^  ooncentrated  at  0»  we  shoidd  have«  for  its 
nonient  of  inertia*  MIT^  for  the  moment  of  the  maa^ 
M  X  CB,  and  fi>r  the  angular  acceleration, 

**  iff     ^ 

^nt  the  pendnlum  is  to  ribrate  in  the  same  time,  whether 
t  exist  as  a  compound  pendulum,  or  as  a  simple  pendulum* 
ts  mass  being  conoentrmted  at  its  centre  of  o^illation :  the 
alue  of  w  mnst^  therefoie,  be  the  same  in  lH>th  ca^'^ 
"•lacing  the  value  just  deduced  equal  to  that  in  equation 
76).  we  have, 

r.'hence,  by  reduction, 

From  the  mmilar  iriangK  OGA  and  COJ^  we  hat«^      ' 
OB      I 

Substituting,  and  redttcing>  we  have^ 

«.^ .:o) 
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Reciprocity  of  Axes  of  Suspension  and  Oscillation. 

117.  Let  C  be  the  axis  of  suspension,  0  the  centre  of 
oscillation,  and  let  a  line  be  drawn  through  0  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  suspension.  This  line  is 
called  the  axis  of  oscillation.  Let 
the  plane  of  the  paper  be  taken  as 
before,  and  suppose  th6  elements 
projected  on  it,  as  in  the  last  article. 

Let  S  be  any  element,  and  denote 
its  distance  from  the  axis  of  suspen- 
sion by  r,  and  from  the  axis  of  os- 
cillation by  t;  denote  OC  hy  I,  and 
the  angle  OCS  by  9. 

If  the  axis  of  oscillation  be  taken  as  an  axis  of  suspen- 
sion, and  the  length  of  the  corresponding  simple  pendulum^ 
denoted  by  I'j  we  have,  from  the  preceding  article, 


Pig.  9a 


I' 


(77) 


M(l-k) 

In  the  triangle,  OSC,  we  have, 

f  ^r"  -hr  —  2rlco8ip; 

hence, 

S{mf)  =  I{mr')  +  I{mr)  -  2S{mrcoB(p)l 

But,  from  equation  (76),  we  have, 

limr')  =  Micl; 

and  because  I  is  invariable,  we  have, 

I{mV)  =  S(rn)f  =  i/?; 

if  we  suppose  CO  horizontal,  rcos(p,  the  projection  of 
on  CO,  will  be  the  lever  arm  of  m,  and  the  expression^ 
2'(mrcos(p),  will  be  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of 
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the  elementary  masses  with  respect  to  C;  hence,  we  shall 
have, 

2'(mrcos(p)^  =  MM. 

Substituting  for  these  expressions  their  values  above,  and 
putting  the  value  of  E(mf),  thus  found,  in  (77),  we  have, 
,  ^  Mkl  +  Mf-  %MU  _  M{r  -  U) 

M{l--k)  ~    M{l-ky 

or, 

T  =  l 

Hence,  the  axes  of  suspension  and  oscillation  are  con- 
vertible ;  that  is,  if  either  be  taken  as  an  axis  of  suspension, 
the  other  will  be  the  axis  of  oscillation. 

This  property  of  the  compound  pendulum  is  employed 
to  determine  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum,  and  the 
value  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  diflferent  places  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

A  straight  bar  of  iron,  CD,  is  provided  with  knife-edge 
axes,  A  and  B,  of  hardened  steel,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  bar,  and  having  their  edges  turned  toward  c 
each  other.  These  axes  are  so  placed  that  their 
plane  will  pass  through  the  axis  of  the  bar.  The 
pendulum  thus  constructed  is  suspended  on  hori- 
zontal plates  of  polished  agate,  and  allowed  to 
vibrate  about  each  axis  in  turn  till,  by  filing  away 
one  end  of  the  bar,  the  times  of  vibration  about  the 
axes  are  made  equal.  The  distance,  AB,  is  then 
the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  that  will  vibrate  ^^e-  ^^ 
in  the  same  time  as  the  bar,  about  either  axis.  The  adjust- 
ment may  also  be  made  by  using  a  sliding  piece,  that  can 
be  made  fast  to  the  bar,  by  a  clamp-screw. 

To  employ  the  pendulum  thus  adjusted  to  find  the  length 
of  a  seconds'  pendulum  at  any  place,  the  pendulum  is  sus- 
pended, and  allowed  to  vibrate  through  a  small  angle,  the 

7 
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number  of  vibrations  counted,  and  the  time  noted  by  a 
chronometer.  The  time  divided  by  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions, gives  the  time  of  a  single  vibration.  The  distance 
between  the  axes,  measured  by  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  gives 
the  length  of  the  corresponding  simple  pendulum.  To  find 
the  length  of  the  simple  seconds'  pendulum,  we  make  use 
of  proportion  (72),  substituting  in  it  for  t'  and  1!  the  values 
just  found,  and  for  t,  1  second ;  the  remaining  quantity  Z, 
may  be  found  by  solving  the  proportion.  This  value  is  the 
length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum  at  the  place  where  the 
observation  is  made.  In  making  the  observations,  a  variety 
of  precautions  must  be  taken,  and  several  corrections  ap- 
plied, the  explanation  of  which  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  treatise.  By  a  series  of  carefully  conducted 
experiments,  it  was  found  that  the-  length  of  a  seconds' 
pendulum  in  the  Tower  of  London  is  3.2616  ft.,  or  39.13921 
in.  By  a  similar  course  of  proceeding,  the  length  of  the 
seconds'  pendulum  has  been  determined  for  a  great  number 
of  places  on  the  earth's  surface,  at  different  latitudes,  and 
from  these  the  corresponding  values  of  the  force  of  gravity 
at  those  points  have  been  determined,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing principle : 

From  the  equation,  ^  =  iry -,  we  find,  by  solving  with 

n 
respect  to  g,  and  making  ^  =  1, 

From  this  equation  the  value  of  g  may  be  found  at 
different  places,  by  substituting  for  I  the  length  of  the 
seconds'  pendulum  at  those  places.  By  comparing  the 
values  of  g,  it  is  found  tliat  they  are  everywhere  the  same 
on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  and  that  they  vary  in  pass- 
ing from  latitude  to  latitude. 
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The  following  formula  for  determining  the  value  of  ^,  at 
different  places,  is  given  by  Prof.  Airy.  In  it  G  represents 
the  value  of  gravity  at  the  equator,  g  its  value  in  any  lati- 
tude, I. 

g=  G(l-\-  .005133  sinV) (78) 

The  value  of  O  is  32.088  ft. ;  this  gives  for  gravity  at  the 
pole,  32.2527  ft. 

Practical  Application  of  the  Pendulum. 

118.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  pendulum  is 
to  regulate  the  motion  of  clocks.  A  clock  consists  of  a 
train  of  wheelwork,  the  last  wheel  of  the  train  connecting 
with  a  pendulum-rod  by  a  piece  of  mechanism  called,  an 
escapement.  The  wheelwork  is  kept  in  motion  by  a  descend- 
ing weight,  or  by  the  elastic  force  of  a  spring,  and  the  wheels 
are  so  arranged  tliat  one  tooth  of  the  last  wheel  in  the  train 
escapes  from  the  pendulum-rod  at  each  vibration  of  the 
pendulum,  or  at  each  beat.  The  number  of  beats  is  ren- 
dered visible  on  a  dial-plate  by  indices,  called  hands. 

On  account  of  expansion  and  contraction,  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  is  liable  to  variation,  which  gives  rise  to 
irregularity  in  the  times  of  vibration.  To  obviate  this,  and 
to  render  the  times  of  vibration  uniform,  several  devices 
have  been  resorted  to,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called  co7n- 
pensating  pendulums.  We  shall  indicate  two  of  the  most 
important  of  these,  observing  that  the  remaining  ones  are 
1  nearly  the  same  in  principle,  differing  only  in  mode  of 
1  application. 

Graham's  Mercurial  Pendulum. 

119.  Graham's  mercurial  pendulum  consists  of  a  rod  of 
fSleel  about  42  inches  long,  branched  toward  its  lower  end, 
Up  embrace  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  7  or  8  inches  deep, 
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and  having  between  6  and  7  inches  of  this  depth  filled  with 
mercury.  The  exact  quantity  of  mercury,  being  dependent 
on  the  weight  and  expansibility  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  pendulum,  may  be  determined  by  experiment  in  each 
case.  When  the  temperature  increases,  the  steel  rod  is 
lengthened,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  mercury  rises  in  the 
cylinder.  When  the  temperature  decreases,  the  steel  bai- 
ls shortened,  and  the  mercury  falls  in  the  cylinder.  By  a 
proper  adjustment  of  the  quantity  of  mercury,  the  effect 
of  the  lengthening,  or  shortening  of  the  rod  is  exactly 
counterbalanced  by  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  mercury,  and  the  axis  of  oscillation  is  kept 
at  an  invariable  distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension. 


Harrison's  Oridiron  Pendnlxim. 

120.  Harrison's  gridiron  pendulum  consists  of  five  rods 
of  steel  and  four  of  brass,  placed  alternately  with  each 
other,  the  middle  rod,  or  that  from  which  the 
bob  is  suspended,  being  of  steel.  These  rods  are 
connected  by  cross-pieces  in  such  a  manner  that, 
whilst  the  expansion  of  the  steel  rods  tends  to 
elongate  the  pendulum,  or  lower  the  bob,  the 
expansion  of  the  brass  rods  tends  to  shorten  the 
pendulum,  or  raise  the  bob.  By  duly  propor- 
tioning the  sizes  and  lengths  of  the  bars,  the 
axis  of  oscillation  may  be  maintained  at  an  in- 
variable distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension. 
From  what  has  preceded,  it  follows  that  when-  Fig'  lOo. 
ever  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  oscillation  to  the  axis  of 
suspension  remains  invariable,  the  times  of  vibration  must 
be  absolutely  equal  at  the  same  place.  The  pendulums 
juBt  described  are  principally  used  for  astronomical  clocks, 
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where  great  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  the  measure  of 
time  are  indispensable. 

Baaia  of  a  System  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

121.  The  pendulum  is  of  further  importance,  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  in  furnishing  the  standard  that  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  the  Englisli  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

It  was  enacted  by  Parliament,  in  1824,  that  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  two  gold  studs  in  a  certain  described 
brass  bar,  the  bar  being  at  a  temperature  of  62°  F.,  should 
)•-  an  "imperial  standard  yard."  To  be  able  to  restore  it 
in  case  of  its  destruction,  it  was  enacted  that  the  yard 
should  be  considered  as  bearing  to  the  length  of  the  seconds' 
pendulum  in  the  latitude  of  London,  in  vacuum,  and  at 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  ratio  of  36  to  39.1393.  From  the 
yard,  every  other  unit  of  linear  measure  may  be  derived, 
and  thence  all  measurers  of  area  and  volume. 

It  was  also  enacts  that  a  certain  described  brass  weight, 
made  in  1758,  and  called  2  lbs.  Troy,  should  be  regarded 
as  authentic,  and  that  a  weight  equal  to  one-half  that 
should  be  "the  imperial  standard  Troy  pound."  The 
j^th  part  of  the  Troy  pound  was  called  a  grain,  of 
which  7000  constituted  a  pound  avoirdupois.  To  provide 
for  the  contingency  of  a  loss  of  the  standard,  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  system  of  measures,  by  enacting,  that  if 
lost,  it  should  be  restored  by  allowing  252.724  grains  for 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  62°  F.,  the 
water  being  weighed  in  vacuum  and  by  brass  weights. 
From  the  grain  thus  established,  all  other  units  of  weight 
may  be  derived. 

Our  own  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  same  as 
the  English. 
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Examples. 

1.  The  length  of  a  seconds'  pendulum  is  39.13921  in.     If  it 
Bhortened  0.130464  in.,  how  many  vibrations  will  be  gained  in  a  d 
of  24  hours? 

BOLUTION. 

The  times  of  vibratioQ  of  pendulums  at  the  same  place,  are  as  tht ' 
square  roots  of  their  lengths.    Hence,  the  number  of  vibrations  Ir 
any  given  time,  are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  lengths 
If,  therefore,  we  denote  the  number  of  vibrations  gained  in  24  hours  . 
or  86400  seconds,  by  a*,  we  have, 

86400  :  86400 -fa*  :  :  >/89.008747  :  \^39.13921. 

Whence,  x  =  144,  nearly.  Aru. 

8.  A  seconds*  pendulum  on  being  carried  to  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
was  observed  to  lose  6  vibrations  per  day  of  86400  seconds.  Re- 
quired the  height  of  the  mountain,  reckoning  the  radius  of  the  earth 
at  4000  miles. 

SOLUTION. 

The  squares  of  the  times  of  vibration,  at  two  points,  are  inversely 
as  the  forces  of  gravity  at  those  points.    But  the  forces  of  gravity  at 
the  points  arc  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth.    Hence,  the  times  of  vibration  are  proportional 
to  the  distances  of  the  points  from  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  number  of  vibrations  in  any  given  time,  as  24  hours, 
for  example,  will  be  inversely  as  those  distances.     If,  therefore,  we 
denote  the  height  of  the  mountain  in  miles  by  x,  we  have, 
86400  :  86405  :  :  4000  :  4000  -f  x. 
Whence,       x  =  \%W  =  0.2315  miles,  or,  1222  feet  Am, 
8.  What  is  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  whose  length  is  60 
inches,  when  the  force  of  gravity  is  32^  ft.  ?  Atu.  1.2387  sec. 

4.  How  many  vibrations  will  a  pendulum  36  inches  in  length  make 
in  one  minute,  the  force  of  gravity  being  the  same  as  before  ? 

Ans.  62.53. 

5.  A  pendulum  makes  43170  vibrations  in  12  hours.  How  much 
must  it  be  shortened  that  it  may  beat  seconds  ? 

SOLUTION. 

We  shall  have,  as  in  example  1st, 


48170  :  43200  :  :'/39.13921  :  \/39.13921  +  x. 
Whence,  x  =  0.0544  in.  Ant. 
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6.  In  a  certain  latitude,  tlie  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds 
is  39  inches.  What  is  the  length  of  a  ix-udulum  vibrating  seconds, 
in  the  same  latitude,  at  the  height  of  21000  feet  above  the  first  sta- 
tion, the  radius  of  the  earth  In-ing  3960  miles?         Am.  38.9218  in. 

7.  If  a  pendulum  make  40000  vibrations  in  6  hours,  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  how  many  vibrations  will  it  make  in  the  same  time,  at  an 
elevation  of  lOoOO  feet,  the  radius  of  the  earth  being  39(50  miles? 

Am.  39979.8. 

Centre  of  Percussion. 

122.  The  centre  of  percussion  of  a  suspended  body,  is 
the  i>oint  at  which  an  inij)ulse  may  be  applied,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  through  it  and  the  axis,  without  shock 
to  the  axis.  This  point  is  identical  with  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation. For,  suppose,  whilst  the  body  is  vibrating  about 
the  axis,  an  impulse  to  be  applied  at  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion, capable  of  generating  a  quantity  of  motion  equal  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  resultant  of  the  quantities  of  motion 
of  all  the  particles ;  the  direction  of  this  impulse  will  be 
Opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  oscillation,  that 
is,  jierpendicular  to  the  plane  through  it  and  the  axis,  and 
it  is  obvious,  from  the  pro]>erty  of  the  centre  of  oscillation, 
that  it  will  bring  the  body  to  rest  without  shock  to  the 
axis.  Were  the  same  impulse  applied  to  the  body,  at  rest, 
it  would  generate  a  quantity  of  motion  equal  to  that  de- 
stroyed, but  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  without  shock  on 
the  axis.  The  direction  of  the  impulse  remaining  the  same, 
no  matter  what  may  be  its  intensity,  there  will  be  no  shock. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  if  a  rod  held 
in  the  hand  be  struck  at  a  certain  point,  the  hand  will  not 
feel  the  blow,  but  if  struck  at  any  other  point,  a  shock  will 
be  felt,  the  intensity  of  which  deiK.»nds  on  the  intensity  of 
file  blow,  and  on  its  point  of  application. 
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Moment  of  Inertia. 

123.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  with  respect  to 
an  axis,  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  mass  of  each  elementary  particle  by  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis.  Denoting  the  moment 
of  inertia  with  respect  to  any  axis,  by  K,  the  mass  of  any 
element  of  the  body,  by  m,  and  its  distance  from  the  axi^ 
by  r,  we  have,  from  the  definition, 

K  =  2'(/rtr«) (79) 

The  moment  of  inertia  yaries,  in  the  same  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  axis.     To  investigate  the  law 
of  variation,  let  AB  represent  a  section  of 
the  body  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis ;  C,  the  point  in  which  this  plane  cuts 
the    axis;  and   G,  the  point  in  which  it 


C  E"Q 


B 


cuts  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of         Pig.  iol 
gravity.    Let   F  be   any  element   of  the 
body,  whose  mass  is  m,  and  denote  PC  hj  r,  PO  hj  Sy 
and  CG  by  k. 

From  the  triangle  CPG,  according  to  a  principle  of  trig- 
onometry, we  have, 

r*  =z  8*  +  k*  -  2skcoBCGP.       • 
Substituting,  in  (79),  and  separating  the  terms,  we  have, 
K  =  I{ms*)  -H  l\mi^)  -  2I{mskco8CGP), 

Or,  since  k  is  constant,  and  -(wi)  =  M,  the  mass  of  the 
body,  we  have, 

K  =  I(ms')  +  J/F  -  2kI(mscosCGP). 

But  scosCGP  =  GH,  the  lever  arm  of  the  mass  tw,  with 
respect  to  the  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  Hence. 
^{mscosCGF),  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  all 
the  particles  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the  axis  through 
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the  centre  of  gravity ;  but  from  the  principle  of  moments, 
this  is  0.     Hence, 

K=I{ms*)  +  M1^ (80) 

The  first  term  of  the  second  member  is  the  moment 
of  inertia,  with  respect  to  the  axis  through  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

Hence,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  loith  respect  to 
any  axis,  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to 
a  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  plus  the  mass 
of  the  body  into  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  ttoo 
axes. 

The  moment  of  inertia  is  least  possible  when  the  axis 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  If  any  number  of 
parallel  axes  be  taken  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre 
of  gravity,  the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  each,  will 
be  the  same. 

The  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  any  axis,  may  be 
determined  experimentally  as  follows.  Make  the  axis 
horizontal,  and  allow  the  body  to  vibrate  about  it,  as  a  com- 
pound pendulum.  Find  the  time  of  a  single  vibration,  and 
denote  it  by  t.  This  value  of  t,  in  equation  (70),  makes 
known  the  value  of  /.  Determine  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  denote  its  distance  from  the  axis,  by  h.  Find  the 
mass  of  the  body,  and  denote  by  M. 

We  have,  from  equation  (76), 

Mkl  =  2'(mr')  =  K. 

Substitute  for  M,  I,  and  k,  the  values  already  found,  and 
the  value  of  K  will  be  the  moment  of  inertia,  with  respect 
to  the  assumed  axis.  Subtract  from  this  the  value  of  Mk^, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  moment  of  inertia  with 
respect  to  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  homogeneous   body  of 

?♦ 
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regular  figure,  is  most  readily  found  by  means  of  the  cal 
cuius. 

The  results  thus  determined,  in  a  few  of  the  more  com- 
mon  cases  of  practical  mechanics,  are  appended. 

1.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  rod,  or  bar,  of  uniform 
thickness,  with  respect  to  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
length  of  the  rod,  is  given  by  the  formula, 

ir=3f(J-frf') (81) 

in  which,  K  is  the  moment  of  inertia,  M  the  mass  of  the 
rod,  2/  its  length,  and  d  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  axis. 

2.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  thin  circular  plate  about 
a  line  in  its  own  plane,  is  given  by  the  formula. 


=  .v(J  +  f/') (82) 


in  which,  K,  M,  and  c?,  are  the  same  as  before,  and  r  is  the 
radius  of  the  circular  plate. 

3.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  circular  plate,  with  refer- 
ence to  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  is  given  by  the 
formula, 


=  m{^  +  A (83) 


in  which,  the  quantities  are  the  same  as  before. 

4.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  circular  ring,  with  refer- 
ence to  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  is  given  by  the 
formula, 

^=  3/(^-1^+^) (84) 

in  which,  r  and  r*  are  the  exterior  and  interior  radii  of  the 
ring- 
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:  5.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  right  cylinder  with  re- 
spect to  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder, 
is  given  by  the  formula, 

in  which,  r'isthe  radius  of  the  base,  and  21  the  length  of 
the  cylinder. 

By  making  (;?=:  o  in  any  pf  the  above  formulas,  we  fijid 
the  corresponding  moment  of  inertia  for  a  parallel  axis 
through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Centre  and  Radius  of  Gyration. 

124.  The  centre  of  gyred ian  with  respect  to  an  axis,  is  a 
point  at  which,  if  the  entire  mass  of  a  body  be  concen- 
trated, its  moment  of  inertia  will  remain  unchanged.  The 
distance  of  this  point  from  the  axis  is  the  radius  of  (jyra- 
tion. 

Let  ^V  denote  the  mass  of  a  body,  and  ^•'  its  radius  of" 
gyration;  then  will  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  concen- 
trated mass  with  respect  to  the  axis,  be  equal  to  Mk'^ ;  but 
this  must,  by  definition,  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia 
with  respect  to  the  same  axis,  or  I{inr*) ;  hence. 


Mk"  =  ^Xmr*) ;  or,  k'  ^  |/rl^^ (80) 

That  is,  the  radius  of  gytatmi  is  equal  to  the  sqiiate  foot 
of  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  moment  of  inertia 
by  the  mass. 

Since  M  is  constant  for  the  same  body,  the  radius  of 
gyration  will  be  least  possible  when  the  moment  of  inertia 
is  least  possible,  that  is,  when  the  axis  passes  through  the 
centre  of  gravity.  This  minimum  radius  is  called  the 
principal  radius  of  gyration.    If  we  denote  the  principal 
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Example  2. .  .^-^  =  |/!^  ^  ^.  ^_r 

^=«,«y« 5. . . A' = /|+|77;    *= i/rrr^ 

To  find  the  relation  between  the  length  of  an  equivalent 
«mple  pendulun:  and  theprincipal  J„s  of  gyrTt^n  of  a 
suspended  body,  let  ns  replace  the  e.pr.saion^(  J)  •, 
equation  (76),  by  its  value  Mk"  and  reduce.    We  fi^' 

'=x   •••  *'=v«:- 

that  is,  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  centre  of  oscillation,  and 
the  centre  of  gyration,  ai.  on  a  con^aon  perpendicular  to 
the  W  f  '"'P^""^'""'  »°'l «»  ^'^^ted  that  the  distance  of 
the  last  from  an  axis  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the 
distances  of  the  other  two  from  the  Tme  axis. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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Motion  of  Projectiles. 

125.  If  a  body  be  projected  obliquely  upward  in  a 
vacuum,  and  then  abandoned  to  the  force  of  gravity,  it 
will  be  continually  deflected  from  a  rectilinear  path,  and, 
after  describing  a  curvilinear  trajectory,  will  finally  reach 
the  horizontal  plane  from  which  it  started. 

The  starting-point  is  the  poi7it  of  projection ;  the  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  projection  to  the  point  at  which 
the  projectile  again  reaches  the  same  horizontal  plane  is 
the  ra7igef  and  the  time  occupied  is  the  time  of  flight.  The 
only  forces  to  be  considered,  are 
the  initial  imptilse  and  the  force 
of  gramty.  Hence,  the  trajec- 
tory will  lie  in  a  vertical  plane 
through  the  direction  of  the 
initial  impulse.  Let  CAB  be 
this  plane,  A  the  point  of  pro- 
jection, AB  the  range,  and  ^C  a  vertical  through  A. 
Take  AB  and  AC  as  co-ordinate  axes;  denote  the  angle 
of  projection,  DAB,  by  «,  and  the  velocity  due  to  the 
initial  impulse  by  v.  Resolve  v  into  two  components, 
one  in  the  direction  ACy  and  the  other  in  the  direction 
AB.    We  have,  for  the  former,  v  sina,  and,  for  the  latter, 

V  COSa. 

The  velocities,  and,  consequently,  the  spaces  described 
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".t.n-1,  i„J,j,„a„„  <,,       1^  J    ,    ,,       ' 

.™.-.„„.„„j,i;.s:t::;rCi 

Denote  the  space  described  in  the  direction  of  the  axi 

^B,  n  the  fme  /,  by  x.     The  only  force  acting  in  ih 

d..etK.„  is  the  component  of  the  ink.  i^p^^^  He    , 

he  mofon  w,I   be  uniform,  ,nd  the  first  equation  ofTr 

XOZ,  .s  apphcable.    Making  ,  =  .,  and  .  =  Is^  we  ht^ 

a;  =  »co8a< (gg) 

^  If  we  suppose  ^  to  be  the  same  in  equations  (87)  and  ^88^ 
they  w.  1  be  simultaneous,  and,  take!,  togeth  r,  wil,  mak 

_.  • : •_  fCOSa' 

wfii'chV  substituted  in  (87),  gives, 

cosa         Sf'cos^ (89) 

an  eqnation  which  is  inde,,endent  of  (.  It  therefor, 
expresses  the  relation  between  .  and  ^  for  anyMirS^ 
and  .s,  consequently,  the  equation  of  the  t^  ^  It 

S"  7  '  t  ''''-'''"'  "^  ^  Parabolalh:7ax'"i^ 
vertical.    Hence,  the  trajectory  is  a  parabola. 

To  find  the  range,  make  y_^o,  in  (89),  and  deduce  ihe 
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corresponding  value  of  x.  Placing  the  value  of  y  equal  to  0, 
we  have, 

sina  CT* 

/g — —  Q  « 

COSa  2v'cos'a  ' 

^         ,            2v'sinacosa 
.•.  ic  =  0,   and   x  — . 

y 

The  first  value  of  x  corresponds  to  the  point  of  projec- 
tion, and  the  second  is*  the  value  of  the  rangB,  AB. 
From  trigonometry,  we  have, 

2sina  cosa  =  8in2a. 

If  we  denote  the  height  due  to  the  initial  velocity,  by  A, 
we  have, 

v'  =  %glu 

Substituting  these  in  the  second  value  of  a;,  and  denoting 
the  range  by  r,  we  have, 

r  =  2/i  sin2a (90) 

The  greatest  value  of  r  will  correspond  to  a  =  45°,  in 
which  case,  2a  =  90°,  and  8in2tt  =  1.  Hence,  we  have, 
for  the  greatest  range, 

r  =  27i. 

That  is,  it  is  equal  to  twice  the  height  due  to  the  initial 
velocity. 
If,  in  (90),  we  replace  a  by  90°  —  a,  we  have, 

r  =  2/^  sin(180°  -  2a)  =  2A  sin2a, 

the  same  value  as  before.  Hence,  there  are  two  angles  of 
projection,  complements  of  each  other,  that  give  the  same 
range.  The  trajectories  in  the  two  cases  are  not  the  same, 
as  may  be  shown  by  substituting  the  values  of  a,  and 
90°  —  a,  in  equation  (89).  The  greater  angle  of  projection 
gives  a  higher  elevation,  iind,  consequently,  the  projectile 
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descends  more  vertically.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
gunner  selects  the  greater  of  the  two,  when  he  desires  to 
crush  an  object,  and  the  less  when  he  desires  to  batter,  or 
overturn  the  object  If  a  =  90°,  the  value  of  r  is  0. 
That  is,  if  a  body  be  projected  vertically  upward,  it  will 
return  to  the*  point  of  projection. 

To  find  the  time  of  flight,  make  x  =  r,  in  (88),  and 
deduce  the  corresponding  value  of  t.    This  gives, 

i  =  ~^^ (91) 

vcosa  ^     ' 

.  The  range  remaining  the  same,  the  time  of  flight  will  be 
greatest  when  a  is  greatest  Equation  (88)  also  gives  the 
time  required  for  the  body  to  describe  any  distance  in  the 
direction  of  the  horizontal  line,  AB, 

In  equation  (91)  there  are  four  quantities,  t,  r,  v,  and  a, 
and  from  it,  if  any  three  are  given,  the  remaining  one  may 
be  determined. 

As  an  application  of  the  principles  just  deduced,  let  it 
be  required  to  determine  the  angle  of  projection,  that  the 
projectile  may  strike  a  point,  H, 
at  a  horizontal  distance,  AG  =x' 
from  the  point  of  projection,  and 
at  a  height,  Gff=  y\  above  it. 

Since  H  lies  on  the  trajectory, 
its  co-ordinates  must  satisfy  the  .A. 
equation  of  the  curve,  giving,  ^- 1« 

y'  ==  X  tana  —  rr^. ;-. 

^  2v'C08'a 

From  trigonometry,  we  have, 


8ec*a      1  +  taa*a 
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Substituting  this  in  the  preceding  equation,  we  have, 
after  clearing  of  fractions, 

Wy'  =  2v'x'tan(t-gx'*{l  +  tanV); 
or,  transposing  and  reducing, 

tan  a ;  tana  = ^ — — ^ — , 

gx  gx^ 

Hence, 


gx'  g'x'^  gx"" 


or,  making  v*  —  2ghy 
tana 


x  x  X  X 

This  shows  that  there  are  two  angles  of  projection,  under 
either  of  which,  the  point  may  be  struck. 
If  we  suppose 

a;'"  =  4A*-4Ay (92) 

the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign  will  be  0,  and  the  two 
angles  of  projection  will  become  one. 

If  x'  and  y  be  regarded  as  variables,  equation  (92)  rep- 
resents a  parabola  whose  axis  is  a  vertical,  through  the 
point  of  projection.  Its  vertex  is  at  a  distance,  h,  above 
the  point.  A,  its  focus  is  at  A,  and  its  parameter  is  4A,  or 
twice  the  range. 

If  we  suppose 

x'*  <  W  -  47ty', 

the  point  {x\  y'),  will  lie  within  the  parabola  just  described, 
the  quantity  under  the  ra<:lical  sign  will  be  positive,  and 
there  will  be  two  real  values  of  tana,  and,  consequently, 
two  angles  of  projection,  under  either  of  which  the  point 
may  be  struck. 
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If  we  suppose 


x'*  >  4^'  -  AJiy\ 


the  point  (x',  y'),  will  be  without  this  parabola,  the  values 
of  tana  will  both  be  imaginary,  and  there  will  be  no  angle 
under  which  the  point  can  be  struck. 


.     Let  the  parabola  B'LB  represent  the  curve  whose  equa- 
tion is 

Conceive  it  to  1)6  revolved  about  AL,  as  an  axis,  gener- 
ating a  paraboloid  of  revolution.  Then,  from  what  pre- 
cedes, we  conclude,^r5^,'  that  every  point  within  the  surface 
may  be  reached  from  A,  under  two  different  angles  of  pro- 
jection ;  secondly,  that  every  point  on  the  surface  can  be 
•reached,  but  only  by  a  single  angle  of  projection ;  third- 
ly, that  no  point  without  the  surface  can  be  reached 
at  all. 

.  If  a  body  be  projected  horizontally  from  an  elevated 
point,  A,  its  trajectory  will  be  made  known  by  equation 
(89),  simply  making  a  =  0  ;  whence, 
sina  =  0,  and  cosa  =  1.  Substituting  and  -^ ' 
reducing,  we  have. 


9^ 
2v^ 


(93) 


S 


For  every  value  of  x,  y  is  negative,  *^" 

which  shows  that  the  trajectory  lies  below. the  horizontal 
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:thTough  the  point  of  projection.    If  we  suppose  ordinates 
to  be  positive  downward,  we  have, 

.  =  g.....(94) 

To  find  the  point  at  which  the  trajectory  will  reach  any 
horizontal  plane,  BC,  whose  distance  below  A  is  h',  make 
y  =  h'y  in  (94),  whence, 

x  =  BO  =  v^/^ (95) 

On  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  results  of 
the  preceding  discussion  must  be  greatly  modified.  They 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  observed  phenomena,  as  the 
velocity  is  diminished  and  the  density  of  the  projectile 
increased.  The  atmospheric  resistance  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  and  as  the  cross  section  of  the  pro- 
jectile exposed  to  the  action  of  the  resistance.  In  the  air, 
it  is  found,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  the  maxi- 
mum range  is  obtained  by  an  angle  of  projection,  not  far 
from  34°. 

Examples. 

1.  What  is  thp  time  of  flight  of  a  projectile  in  vacuum,  when  the 
angle  of  projection  is  45°,  and  the  range  6000  feet? 

SOLUTION. 

When  the  angle  of  projection  is  45°,  the  range  is  equal  to  twice  the 
height  due  to  the  velocity  of  projection.  Denoting  this  velocity  by 
V,  we  have, 

u«  =  2^/i  =  2  X  32^  X  3000  =  193000. 
Whence, 

r  =  439.3  ft. 

From  equation  (91),  we  have, 

r  6000 


ccosa      439.3  cos45' 


=  19.3  sec.  Am, 
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3.  The  a»gle  of  projecUon  under  which  a  shell  i,  .T  '""''  "^ 
and  the  r^ge  3250  feet.    What  is  the  time  of  m^tT        '""  ''  ''°' 

^n«.  11.25  sec.,  nearly. 
Centripetal  and  Oentrifagal  Forces. 
^126.  Curvilinear  motion  can  only  result  from  the  action 
of  an  mcessant  force,  whose  direction  differs  from  that  rf 
the  ongmal  impulse.    This  force  may  arise  from  one  or 
«ore  active  forces,  or  it  may  result  from  the  ~„ce 
offered  by  a  rigid  body,  as  when  a  ball  is  compell  d  to  r„n 
.n  a  groove.    Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the    Z 
we  can  always  conceive  them  to  be  replaced  by  a  siS 

toretatr:;th''ri"'  T^  *— Ponent,  one  no^J 
lat  er  r  '^^'""'^  *'  "*'''  ^^^Sen^  to  it.    The 

latter  force  may  act  to  accelerate,  or  to  retard  the  motion 

force    ZtTT'  "^  *'^  '''"^''^'^  '^^  ^'^^  --  tei: 

orce    the  former  alone  is  effective  in  changing  the  diree 

tKm  of  mofon.     The  normal  component  is  Swfy  dirtcTed 

Measnre  of  the  Centrifugal  Force, 
m.  To  deduce  an  expression  for  the  measnre  of  th^ 
centnfugal  force,  let  us  first  consider  the  case  o^rmaterfal 
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point,  constrained  to  move  in  a  circular  path,  by  a  force 
constantly  directed  toward  the  centre,  as  when  a  body  is 
confined  by  a  string  and  whirled  around  a  fixed  point.  In 
this  case,  the  tangential  component  of  the  deflecting  force 
is  0 ;  there  is  no  loss  of  velocity  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  direction  in  the  motion,  (Art.  109) ;  hence,  the 
motion  of  the  point  is  uniform. 

Let  ABD  be  the  path  of  the  body,  and  V  its  centre. 
Suppose  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  be  a  regular 
polygon,  having  an  infinite  number  of 
sides,  of  which  AB  i^  one;  and  denote 
each  side  by  s.  When  the  body  reaches 
A,  it  tends,  by  virtue  of  its  inertia,  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent, 
A  T;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  the  centripetal  force  directed  to- 
ward F,  it  is  constrained  to  describe 
the  side  s  in  the  time  t  If  we  draw 
BC  parallel  to  A  T,  it  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  diameter 
AD,  and  A  C  will  represent  the  space  through  which  the 
body  has  been  drawn  from  the  tangent,  in  the  time  t.  If 
we  denote  the  acceleration  due  to  the  centripetal  force  by 
/,  and  suppose  it  to  be  constant  during  the  time  t,  we 
have,  from  Art.  103, 


AC=yt* 


(96) 


From  the  right-angled  triangle,  ABD,  we  have,  since 
AB  =  s, 

s'  =  ACx  AD;  or,  s' =  AC X  2n 
Whence, 


AC=^ 


2r 
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Substituting  this  value  of  AC,  in  (96),  and  solving  with 
respect  to/, 

But  yT  =  ^'  (A.rt  102),  in  which  v  is  the  velocity  of  the 

moving  point     Substituting  in  the  preceding  equation, 
we  have, 

/=y (97) 

Here  /  is  the  acceleration  due  to  the  centripetal  force, 
but  this  is  equal  to  the  centrifugal  force,  hence,  the  acceU 
eratian  due  to  the  centrifugal  force,  is  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity,  dimded  by  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

If  the  mass  of  the  body  be  denoted  by  M,  and  the  entire 
centrifugal  force  by  F,  we  have,  (Art.  18), 

F=^ (98) 

If  we  suppose  the  body  moving  on  any  curve,  we  may, 
whilst  it  is  passing  over  any  two  consecutive  elements,  re- 
gard it  as  moving  on  the  arc  of  the  osculatory  circle  to  the 
curve ;  and,  further,  we  may  regard  the  velocity  as  uniform 
during  the  infinitely  small  time  required  to  describe  these 
elements.  The  direction  of  the  centrifugal  force  being 
normal  to  the  curve,  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
osculatory  circle.  Hence,  all  the  circumstances  of  motion 
are  the  same  as  before,  and  equations  (97)  and  (98)  will  be 
applicable,  provided  r  be  taken  as  the  radius  of  the  curva- 
ture.  Hence,  we  may  enunciate  the  law  of  centrifugal 
force  as  follows : 

TJie  acceleration  due  to  the  centrifugal  force  is  equal  to 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  body  divided  by  the  radius 
of  curvature. 
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The  entire  centrifugal  force  is  equal  to  the  acceleration, 
multiplied  by  the  jnass  of  the  body. 

In  the  case  of  a  body  whirled  around  a  centre,  and  re- 
strained by  a  string,  the  tension  of  the  string  is  measured 
by  the  centrifugal  force.  The  radius  remaining  constant, 
the  tension  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

Centrifugal  Force  at  points  of  the  Earth's  Surface. 

128.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  centrifugal 
force  at  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface,  due  to  rota- 
tion on  its  axis. 

Suppose  the  earth  spherical.  Let  ^  be  a  point  on  the 
surface,  PQP'  a  meridian  section  through  A,  PP'  the  axis, 
RQ  the  equator,  and  ^^,  per- 
pendicular to  PP'y  the  radius 
of  the  parallel  of  latitude 
through  ^4.  Denote  the  radius 
of  the  earth  by  r,  the  radius 
of  the  parallel  through  A  by 
r',  and  the  latitude  oi  A,  or 
the  angle  ACQ,  by  I  The 
time  of  revolution  being  the 
same  for  every  point  on  the 
earth's  surface,  the  velocities  of  Q  and  A  will  be  to  each 
other  as  their  distances  from  the  axis.  Denoting  these  velo- 
cities by  V  and  v\  we  have. 


whence. 


V  :  V 


vr 
r 


But  from   the   right-angled   triangle,  CABy  since  the 
angle  at  A  is  equal  to  I,  we  have, 
r'  zn  r  cos/. 
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Substituting  this  value  of  r'  in  the  value  of  v',  and  re- 
ducing, we  have, 

v'  =  v  cosZ. 

If  we  denote  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  by/, 
we  have, 

/=7 (99) 

In  like  manner,  if  we  denote  the  centrifugal  force  at  A, 
by/',  we  have, 

J  -  r" 

Substituting  for  v'  and  r'  their  values,  previously  de- 
duced, we  get, 

/'  =  ^ (100) 

Combining  equations  (99)  and  (100),  we  find, 
/:/'::!:  cos/,         /.    /'  =fcosl (101) 

That  is,  the  centrifugal  force  at  any 'point  on  the  earth's 
surface,  is  equal  to  the  cefitrifugal  force  at  the  equator, 
multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  latitude. 

Let  AU,  perpendicular  to  PP',  represent/',  and  resolve 
it  into  two  components,  one  tangential,  and  the  other 
normal  to  the  meridian  section.  Prolong  CA,  and  draw 
AD  perpendicular  to  it  at  A.  Complete  the  rectangle,  FD 
on  AE,  Sia  a  diagonal.  Then  will  AD  be  the  tangential, 
and  AF  the  normal  component.  In  the  right-angled 
triangle,  AFF,  the  angle  at  A  is  equal  to  L    Hence, 

FF  =  AD  z^f'Binl  =fco8l8ml  =-^?^ (102) 

^i^  =  /'cos/=/cos*/ (103) 

From  (102),  we  see  that  the  tangential  component  is  0 
at  the  equator,  goes  on  increasing  till  I  =  45°,  where  it  is  a 
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maximum,  and  then  goes  on  decreasing  till  the  latitude  is 
90°,  when  it  again  becomes  0. 

The  effect  of  the  tangential  component  is  to  heap  up  the 
particles  of  the  earth  about  the  equator,  and,  were  the 
earth  in  a  fluid  state,  this  process  would  go  on  till  the  effect 
of  the  tangential  component  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
component  of  gravity  acting  down  the  inclined  plane 
thusformed,  when  the  particles  would  be  in  equilibrium. 
The  higher  analysis  shows  that  the  form  of  equilibrium 
is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  differing  but  slightly  from 
that  which  our  globe  is  found  to  possess  by  actual  me-asure- 
ment. 

From  equation  (103),  we  see  that  the  normal  component 
of  the  centrifugal  force  varies  as  the  square  of  the  cosine 
of  the  latitude. 

This  component  is  directly  opposed  to  gravity,  a^d,  con- 
sequently, tends  to  diminish  the  apparent  weight  of  all 
bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  value  of  this  com- 
ponent is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  diminishes  toward 
the  poles,  wliere  it  is  0.  From  the  action  of  the  normal 
component  of  the  centrifugal  force,  and  because  the  flat- 
tened form  of  the  earth  due  to  the  tangential  component 
brings  the  polar  regions  nearer  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the 
measured  force  of  gravity  ought  to  increase  in  passing  from 
the  equator  toward  the  poles.  This  is  found  to  be  the 
case. 

The  radius  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  about  3962.8 
miles,  which,  multiplied  by  2'>r,  will  give  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  equator.  If  this  be  divided  by  the  number 
of  seconds  in  a  day,  86400,  we  find  the  value  of  v.  Substi- 
tuting this  value  of  v  and  that  of  r  just  given,  in  equation 
(99),  we  find, 

/=  0.1112  ft, 
8 
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for  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator.  If  this  be  multi- 
plied by  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude  of  any 
place,  we  have  the  value  of  the  normal  component  of  the 
centrifugal  force  at  that  place. 

Centrifugal  Force  of  ZSxtended  Muses. 

129.  We  have  supposed,  in  what  precedes,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  body  under  consideration  to  be  extremely  small ; 
let  us  next  examine  the  case  of  a  body,  of  any  dimensions 
whatever,  constrained  to  revolve  about  a  fixed  axis.  If  the 
body  be  divided  into  infinitely  small  elements,  whose  di- 
rections are  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  centrifugal  force  of 
each  element  will  be  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  element  into 
the  square  of  its  velocity,  divided  by  its  distance  from  the 
axis.  If  a  plane  be  passed  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  body,  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  we  may,  without 
impairing  the  generality  of  the  result,  suppose  the  mass  of 
each  element  concentrated  at  the  point  in  which  this  plane 
cuts  the  line  of  direction  of  the  element. 

Let  XCY  be  the  plane  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  revolution,  AB  the  projection 
of  the  body  on  the  plane,  and  C  the 
point  in  which  it  cuts  the  axis.  Take 
C  as  the  origin  of  a  system  of  rectan- 
gular co-ordinates ;  let  CX  be  the  axis 
of  X,  CY  the  axis  of  F,  and  m  be  the 
point  at  which  the  mass  of  one  filament 
is  concentrated,  and  denote  that  mass  ^'  ^^' 

by  m.  Denote  the  co-ordinates  of  a»  by  a;  and  y,  its  dis- 
tance from  (7  by  r,  and  its  velocity  by  v.  The  centrifugal 
force  of  the  mass,  m,  is  equal  to 
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If  we  denote  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  by  V,  the 
velocity  of  m  will  be  r  V,  which,  in  the  expression  just 
deduced,  gives, 

mrV'\ 

Let  this  force  be  resolved  into  components  parallel  to 
CX  and  CY.     We  have,  for  these  components, 

vir  V "cosm  (7X,    and,    vir  V "sinm  CX. 

But,  from  the  figure, 

C08mGX=-y  and,   8inmCX= -. 
r  r 

Substituting  these  in  the  preceding  expressions,  and 
reducing,  we  have,  for  the  components, 

7na;V'\     and,    myV'\ 

Similar  expressions  may  be  deduced  for  each  of  the  other 
filaments.  If  we  denote  the  resultant  of  the  components 
parallel  to  CX  by  X,  and  of  those  parallel  to  CY  by  Y, 
we  have, 

X=I(mx)V'%   and,    Y=I(my)V'\ 

If  we  denote  the  mass  of  the  body  by  M,  and  suppose  it 
concentrated  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  0,  whose  co-ordi- 
nates are  a:,,  and  y^,  and  whose  distance  from  C  is  r^,  we 
shall  have,  from  the  principle  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
(Art.  55), 

I(nix)  =  Mx^f  and  ^{my)  =  My^. 

Substituting  above,  we  have, 

X=JfF"a;„    and,     Y=MV'^y,, 

If  we  denote  the  resultant  centrifugal  force  by  R,  we 
have, 


R  =  a/XM-  Y'  =  MV'Wx;  +  uC  =  ^V'\' 
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But  if  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  be  denoted 
by  Vy  we  have, 

r=r'r,;    or,   F"  =  ^  ; 
which,  in  the  preceding  result,  gives, 

n^^ (104) 

The  direction  of  H  is  given  by  the  equations, 

cosa  =  -o=-,    and    cosJ  =  -o-  =  — ; 
B       r'  R       r, 

hence,  it  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  0;  that  is, 
the  centrifugal  force  of  an  extended  mass,  constrained  to 
revolve  about  a  fixed  axis,  is  the  same  as  though  the  mass 
were  concentrated  at  its  centre  of  gravity. 


Principal  Axes. 

130.  Suppose  the  axis  about  which  a  body  is  revolving 
to  be  free,  so  that  the  body  can  move  in  any  manner.  If 
the  body  is  homogeneous  and  the  axis  not  one  of  symme- 
try, the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  elements  of  the  body  will 
not  balance  each  other,  and  unequal  pressures  will  be 
exerted  on  different  parts  of  the  axis.  This  inequality  of 
pressure  will  change  the  position  of  the  axis  of  revolution 
at  each  instant,  and  the  change  will  go  on,  till  an  axis  is 
reached,  that  is  pressed  equally  in  all  directions  by  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  of  the  elements.  Such  an  axis  is  called  a 
principal  axis.  It  may  be  shown,  by  the  higher  analysis, 
that  a  body  has  at  least  three  principal  axes,  which  pass 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  It  may  also  be  shown  that  the  moment  of 
inertia  with  respect  to  one  of  these  axes  is  greater,  and 
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with  respect  to  another  less,  than  with  reference  to  any- 
other  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  When  the  body 
is  revolving  about  the  former,  its  rotation  is  stable ;  when 
about  the  latter,  it  is  unstable.  The  former  may  be  called 
an  axis  of  stability,  and  the  latter  an  axis  of  instability. 
In  the  case  of  certain  regular  bodies,  there  may  be  an  infi- 
nite number  of  either  kind.  Thus,  in  an  oblate  spheroid, 
the  polar  axis  is  an  axis  of  stability,  and  the  only  one, 
whilst  any  diameter  of  an  equatorial  section  is  an  axis  of 
instability.  In  a  prolate  spheroid,  the  polar  axis  is  an  axis 
of  instability,  and  the  only  one,  whilst  any  diameter  of  the 
equatorial  section  is  an  axis  of  stability.  In  a  right  cone 
with  a  circular  base,  the  axis  of  the  cone  is  an  axis  of 
instability ;  but  any  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  an  axis  of  stability. 

Experimental  Illustrations. 

131.  The  principles  relating  to  centrifugal  force  admit 
of  experimental  illustration.  The  instrument  represented 
in  the  figure  may  be  employed  to  e  d 

show  the  value  of  the  centrifugal    ^te^S)      [  CJEJj' 

force.    A   is  a  vertical   axle,    on 

which  is  mounted  a  wheel,  F,  com-         

municating  with  a  train  of  wheel-  [J 

work,  by  means  of  which  the  axle  ^'s-  los. 

may  be  made  to  revolve  with  any  angular  velocity.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  axle  is  a  forked  branch,  BC,  sustain- 
ing a  stretched  wire.  D  and  E  are  balls  pierced  by  the 
wire,  and  free  to  move  along  it.  Between  B  and  E  is  a 
spiral  spring,  whose  axis  coincides  with  the  wire. 

Immediately  below  the  spring,  on  the  horizontal  part  of 
the  fork,  is  a  scale  for  determining  the  distance  of  the  ball, 
E,  from  the  axis,  and  for  measuring  the  degree  of  compres- 


C 
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sion  of  the  spring.  Before  using  the  instrument,  the  force 
required  to  produce  any  degree  of  compression  of  the 
spring  is  determined  experimentally,  and  marked  on  the 
scale. 

If  a  motion  of  rotation  be  communicated  to  the  axis, 
the  ball  D  will  at  once  recede  to  C,  but  the  ball  E  will  bei 
restrained  by  the  spring.  As  the  velocity  of  rotation 
increases,  the  spring  is  compressed  more  and  more,  and  the 
ball  E  approaches  B,  By  a  suitable  arrangement  of  wheel- 
work,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  axis  corresponding  to 
any  compression  may  be  ascertained.  We  have,  therefore, 
all  the  data  necessary  to  verify  the  law  of  centrifugal 
force. 

If  a  vessel  of  water  be  made  to  revolve  about  a  vertical 
axis,  the  inner  particles  recede  from  the  axis  on  account 
of  the  centrifugal  force,  and  are  heaped  up  about  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  imparting  a  concave  form  to  the  upper  sur- 
face. The  concavity  becomes  greater  as  the  angular  velo- 
city is  increased. 

If  a  circular  hoop  of  flexible  material  be  mounted  on 
one  of  its  diameters,  its  lower  point  being  fastened  to  the 
horizontal  beam,  and  a  motion  of  rotation  imparted,  the 
portions  of  the  hoop  farthest  from  the  axis  will  be  most 
affected  by  centrifugal  force,  and  the  hoop  will  assume  an 
elliptical  form. 

If  a  sponge,  filled  with  water,  be  attached  to  one  of  the 
arms  of  a  whirling  machine,  and  motion  of  rotation  im- 
parted, the  water  will  be  thrown  from  the  sponge.  This 
principle  has  been  used  for  drying  clothes.  An  annular 
trough  of  copper  is  mounted  on  an  axis  by  radial  arms, 
and  the  axis  connected  with  a  train  of  wheelwork,  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  put  in  motion.  The  outer  wall 
of  the  trough  is  pierced  with  holes  for  the  escape  of  water, 
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and  a  lid  confines  the  articles  to  be  dried.  To  use  this 
instrument,  the  linen,  after  being  washed,  is  placed  in 
the  annular  space,  and  a  rapid  rotation  imparted  to  the 
machine.  The  linen  is  thrown  against  theouter  wall  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  water,  urged  by  the  centrifugal 
force,  escapes  through  the  holes.  Sometimes  as  many  as 
1,500  revolutions  per  minute  are  given  to  the  drying  ma- 
chine, in  which  case,  the  drying  process  is  very  rapid  and 
very  perfect. 

If  a  body  revolve  with  sufficient  velocity,  it  may  happen 
that  the  centrifugal  force  generated  will  be  greater  than 
the  force  of  cohesion  that  binds  the  particles  together,  and 
the  body  be  torn  asunder.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for 
large  grindstones,  when  put  into  rapid  rotation,  to  burst, 
the  fragments  being  thrown  away  from  the  axis,  and  often 
producing  much  destruction. 

When  a  wagon,  or  carriage,  is  driven  round  a  corner,  or 
is  forced  to  run  on  a  circular  track,  the  centrifugal  force  is 
often  sufficient  to  throw  loose  articles  from  the  vehicle,  and 
even  to  overthrow  the  vehicle  itself  When  a  car  on  a  rail- 
road track  is  forced  to  turn  a  sharp  curve,  the  centrifugal 
force  throws  the  cars  against  the  rail,  producing  a  great 
amount  of  friction.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  raise  the  outer  rail,  so  that  the  resultant  of  the 
centrifugal  force,  and  the  force  of  gravity,  shall  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  rails. 

Elevation  of  the  Outer  Rail  of  a  Curved  Track. 

132.  To  find  the  elevation  of  the  outer  rail,  so  that 
the  resultant  of  the  weight  and  centrifugal  force  shall 
be  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  rails,  assume 
a  cross  section  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  G,     Take 
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the  horizontal,  GA,  to  represent 
the  centrifugal  force,  and  GB  to 
represent  gravity.  Construct 
their  resultant, 6^ C.  Then  must 
DB  be  perpendicular  to  GO  * 
Denote  the  velocity  of  the  car 
by  V,  the  radius  of  the  curved 
track  by  r,  the  force  of  gravity  pig.  joa. 

by  ffy  and  the  angle,  VBFy  or  its  equal,  BGC,hj  a, 
the  right-angled  triangle,  GBC,  we  have. 


From 


tana 


BC 
GB' 


But,  BO,  or  its  equivalent,  GA,  is  equal  to  — ,  and  GB  is 


equal  to  ^  ;  hence. 


tana  =  — , 


Denoting  the  distance  between  the  rails,  by  d,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  outer  rail  above  the  inner  one,  by  hf  we 
have, 

h 


tana  = 


d' 


very  nearly. 


Equating  the  two  values  of  tana,  we  have. 


h  = 


dv' 


a      gr  gr 

Hence,  the  elevation  of  the  outer  rail  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity  directly,  and  as  the  radius  of  the  curve 
inversely. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  elevation  ought  to  be  different  for 
different  velocities,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is 
impossible.  The  correction  is,  therefore,  made  for  some 
assumed  velocity,  and  then  such  a  form  is  given  to  the 
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tire  of  the  wheels  as  will  complete  the  correction  for  other 
velocities. 

The  Conical  Pendulum. 

133.  The  conical  pendulum  consists  of  a  ball  attached 
to  one  end  of  a  rod,  the  other  end  of  which  is  connected, 
by  a  hinge-joint,  with  a  vertical  axle.  When  the  axle  is 
put  in  motion,  the  centrifugal  force  causes  the  ball  to 
recede  from  the  axis,  until  an  equilibrium  is  established 
between  the  weight  of  the  ball,  the  centrifugal  force,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  connecting  rod.  When  the  velocity  is 
constant,  the  centrifugal  force  is  constant,  and  the  centre  of 
the  ball  describes  a  horizontal  circle,  whose  radius  depends 
on  the  velocity.     To  determine  the  time  of  revolution : 

Let  BD  be  the  axis,  A  the  ball,  B  the  hinge-joint,  and 
AB  the  connecting  rod,  whose  mass  is  so  small,  that  it 
may  be  neglected,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  ball. 

Denote  the  time  of  revolution,  by  t,  the 
length  of  the  arm,  by  /,  the  centrifugal 
force,  by  /,  and  the  angle,  ABC,  by  9. 
Draw  A  C  perpendicular  to  BD,  and  denote 
^C,  by  r,  and^C,  by/i.  "" 

From    the     triangle,    ABC,    we    have,  '^" 

r  —  h  tanqj ;  and  since  r  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  described 
by  A,  the  distance  passed  over  by  A,  in  the  time  t,  is  equal 
to  2'jrr,  or,  2Witan9.  Denoting  the  velocity  of  A,  by  v,  we 
have,  from  article  (102), 

2'n'7itan(p 

"  =  — r- 

But  the  centrifugal  force  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  divided  by  the  radius ;  hence, 

/=1^!*^ ^j05j 
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The  /orces  that  act  on  A,  are  the  centrifugal  force,  in 
the  (li^ection  AF,  the  force  of  gravity,  in  the  direction  ^  G^, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  connecting  rod,  in  the  direction 
AB.  In  order  that  the  ball  may  remain  at  an  invariable 
distance  from  the  axis,  these  must  be  in  equilibrium. 
Hence,  (Art  33), 

g  :  /  ::  smBAF  ::   BinBAO; 
but,  8in^^jP=  sin(90°  4-  <p)  =  CO89; 

and,  BinBAO  =  8in(180°  —  9)  =  sin9. 

"We  have,  therefore, 

g  :  f  ::  0089  :  8in9,    /.  /=^tan(p. 

Equating  these  values  of/,  we  have, 

4rVt  tan© 

^i =^tan9. 

Solving  with  respect  to  t, 

t=2^y^ (106) 

That  is,  the  time  of  revolution,  is  equal  to  the  time  qf 
a  double  vibration  of  a  pendulum  whose  length  is  h. 

The  Governor. 

134.  The  principle  of  the  conical  i>endulum  is  employed 
in  the  governor,  a  machine  attached  to  engines,  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  motive  force. 

AB  is  a  vertical  axis  connected 
with  the  machine  near  its  working- 
point,  and  revolving  with  a  velocity 
proportional  to  that  of  the  working- 
point  ;  FE  and  OD  are  arms  turning 
about  AB,  and  bearing  heavy  balls, 
D  and  E,  at  their  extremities ;  these 
bars  are  united  by  hinge-joints  with 
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two  other  bars  at  G  and  F,  and  also  to  a  ring  at  H,  tliat 
is  free  to  slide  up  and  down  the  shaft. 

The  ring,  H,  is  connected  with  a  lever,  HK^  that  acts 
on  the  valve  in  the  pipe  that  admits  steam  to  the  cylinder. 

When  the  shaft  revolves,  the  centrifugal  force  causes 
the  balls  to  recede  from  the  axis,  and  the  ring,  H,  is 
depressed ;  and  when  the  velocity  has  become  sufficiently 
great,  the  lever  closes  the  valve.  If  the  velocity  slackens, 
the  balls  approach  the  axis,  and  the  ring,  H,  ascends,  open- 
ing the  valve.  In  any  given  case,  if  we  know  the  velocity 
required  at  the  working-point,  we  can  compute  the  required 
angular  velocity  of  the  shaft,  and,  consequently,  the  value 
of  /.  This  value  of  /,  substituted  in  equation  (106),  gives 
the  value  of  h.  We  may,  therefore,  prooerly  adjust  the 
ring,  and  the  lever,  UK, 

Examples. 

1.  A  ball  weighing  10  lbs.  is  whirled  round  in  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  10  feet,  with  a  velocity  of  30  feet.  What  is  the  acceleration  due 
to  centrifugal  force  ?  Am.  ^  ft. 

2.  In  the  preceding  example,  what  is  the  tension  on  the  cord  that 
restrains  the  ball  t 

SOLUTION. 

Denote  the  tension,  in  pounds,  by  t ;  then,  since  the  pressures  pro- 
duced are  proportional  to  the  accelerations,  we  have, 

10  :  /  :  :  5^  :  90,  .'.  <  =  28  lbs.,  nearly.  Am. 

3.  A  body  is  whirled  round  in  a  circular  path  whose  radius  is  5 
feet,  and  the  centrifugal  force  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 
What  is  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body? 

SOLUTION. 

Denoting  the  velocity  by  c,  we  have  the  centrifugal  force  equal 
to  -  ;  but,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  this  is  equal  to  gravity ; 

hence,  —  =  32i ;  or,  t?  =  12.7  ft.  Ans, 

o 
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4.  In  how  many  seconds  must  the  earth  revolve  that  the  centrif- 
ugal force  at  the  equator  may  counterbalance  the  force  of  gravity, 
the  radius  of  the  equator  being  3962.8  miles  ? 

SOLUnON. 

Reducmg  miles  to  feet,  and  denoting  the  required  velocity^  by  «, 
we  have, 

^^^^  =  32i,  .-.  D=v/32ix  20923584. 

But  the  time  of  revolution  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
equator,  divided  by  the  velocity.    Denoting  the  time  by  t,  we  have, 
2;r  X  20923584 

and,  substituting  for  «,  its  value,  taken  from  the  precedmg  equation, 
we  have, 

,_2jr\/20923584      2?r  X  4574      „^^ 

i*= -= =  — iTss —  =  5068  sees.  Ant. 

y/m  ^-^^ 

5.  A  body  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  plane,  which  is  made  to  re- 
volve about  a  vertical  axis,  with  an  angular  velocity  of  2  feet  How 
far  must  the  body  be  situated  from  the  axis  that  it  may  be  on  the 
point  of  sliding  outward,  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  body 
and  plane  being  equal  to  .6  ? 

SOLUTION. 

Denote  the  required  distance  by  r;  then  will  the  velocity  of  the 
body  be  2r,  and  the  centrifugal  force  4r.  But  the  acceleration  due 
to  the  force  of  friction  is  equal  to  0.6  X  ^  =  19.3  ft.  From  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem,  these  are  equal,  hence, 

4r  =  19.3  ft.,  .-.  r  =  4.825  ft.  Am. 

6.  What  must  be  the  elevation  of  the  outer  rail  of  a  track,  the 
radius  being  3960  ft.,  the  distance  between  the  rails  5  feet,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  car  80  miles  per  hour,  that  there  may  be  no  lateral 
thrust  ?  Ans.  0.076  ft.,  or  0.9  in.,  nearly. 

7.  The  distance  between  the  rails  is  5  feet,  the  radius  of  the  cui 
600  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  car  5  feet 
What  velocity  must  the  car  have  that  it  may  be  on  the  point  of  being 
overturned  by  the  centrifugal  force,  the  rails  being  on  the  same  level  ? 

We  have, 

V  =  .y/^ZM^^  =  98  ft,  or  66}  m.,  per  hour.  Ans. 
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Definition  and  Measure  of  Work. 

135.  By  the  term  luork,  in  mechanics,  is  meant  the  effect 
produced  by  a  force  in  overcoming  a  resistance.  It  implies 
that  a  force  is  exerted  through  a  certain  space ;  thus,  a 
force  exerted  to  raise  a  weight  is  said  to  work,  and  the 
quaniity  of  work  performed  depends,  first  on  the  weight 
raised,  and  secondly  on  the  height  through  which  it  is 
raised.  Because  other  kinds  of  work  may  be  assimilated  to 
that  of  raising  a  weight,  it  is  customary  to  assume  the  work 
necessary  to  raise  a  given  weight,  to  a  given  height,  as  a 
standard  to  which  all  kinds  of  work  may  be  referred. 

In  this  country,  and  in  Great  Britain,  the  unit  generally 
adopted  is  the  work  required  to  raise  a  weight  of  onepound 
through  a  height  of  one  foot.  This  unit  is  called  o,  foot- 
pound. In  France,  the  assumed  unit  is  the  work  required 
to  raise  a  kilogramme  through  a  metre;  it  is  called  a  kilo- 
grammetre. 

If  we  denote  the  force  exerted  by  P,  the  space  through 
which  it  is  exerted  by  p,  and  the  quantity  of  work  per- 
formed by  Qy  we  shall  have, 

Q  =  Pp. 
If  the  force  is  variable,  we  may  conceive  the  path  divided 
into  equal  parts,  so  small  that,  for  each  part,  the  pressure 
may  be  regarded  as  constant.  If  we  denote  the  length  of 
one  of  these  parts  by  j9,  and  the  force  exerted  whilst  de- 
scribing it  by  P,  we  shall  have,  for  the  correspondmg  quan- 
tity of  work,  Pp,  and  for  the  entire  quantity  of  work, 
denoted  by  Qy  we  shall  have  the  sum  of  the  elementary 
juantities  of  work ;  or,  since  p  is  the  same  for  each, 

Q=p^p). 

The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  entire  quantity  of 
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work  by  the  entire  path,  is  called  the  mean pressitre,  or  the 
vieafi  resistaiice,  and  is  evidently  the  force  whicli,  acting 
uniformly  through  the  same  path,  would  accomplish  the 
same  work. 

In  estimating  work  performed  by  engines  and  other 
machines,  a  unit  is  adopted  that  involves  the  additional 
idea  of  time.  This  unit  is  called  a  horse  power.  A  horse 
power  is  a  power  capable  of  raising  33,000  lbs.  through  a 
height  of  1  foot  in  1  minute.  When  we  say  that  a  machine 
is  one  of  10  horse  power,  we  mean  that  it  is  capable  of  per- 
forming 330,000  units  of  work  in  a  minute. 

Work,  when  the  Power  acts  Obliquely. 

136.  Let  PD  be  a  force,  and  AB  the  path  that  the  body 
D  is  constrained  to  follow.  Denote  the  angle  PDs  by  a, 
and  suppose  P  to  be  resolved  into  two  p 
components,  one  perpendicular,  and 
the  other  parallel  to  AB.     We  have,    a        8  35       B 

for  the  former,  Psina,  and,  for  the  lat-  ^«-  ^^^• 

ter,  Pcosrt. 

The  former  can  produce  no  work,  since,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  point  cannot  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
normal ;  hence,  the  latter  is  the  only  component  that 
works.  Let  sD  be  the  space  through  which  the  body  is 
moved,  and  denote  the  quantity  of  work,  by  Q  ;  we  have, 

Q  =  Pcosot  X  sD. 

Let  fall  the  perpendicular  ss'  from  s,  on  the  direction  of 
the  force,  P.  From  the  right-angled  triangle,  Dss',  we  have, 

sD  X  cosa  =  s'D. 

Substituting  this  in  the  preceding  equation,  we  get, 

Q  =  PX  s'l). 
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That  is,  the  quantity  of  work  of  a  force  acting  obliquely 
to  the  path  along  which  the  jwint  of  application  is  con- 
strained to  move,  is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  force  mul- 
tiplied by  the  projection  of  the  path  on  the  direction  of  the 
force. 

If  we  take  sD,  infinitely  small,  s'D  will  be  the  virtual 
velocity  of  />,  and  the  expression  for  the  quantity  of  work 
of  P  will  be  its  virtual  moment,  (Art.  36).  Hence,  we  say 
that  the  elementary  quantity  of  work  of  a  force  is  equal  to 
its  virtual  moment,  and,  from  the  principle  of  virtual  mo- 
ments, we  conclude  that  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  element- 
ary quantities  of  work  of  any  number  of  forces  applied  at 
the  same  point,  is  equal  to  the  elementary  quantity  of  work 
of  their  resultant.  What  is  true  for  the  elementary  quan- 
tities of  work  at  any  instant,  must  be  equally  true  at  any 
other  instant.  Hence,  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  element- 
ary quantities  of  work  of  the  components  is  equal  to  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  elementary  quantities  of  work  of 
their  resultant;  that  is,  the  work  of  the  components  is 
equal  to  the  work  of  their  resultant. 

This  principle  hardly  seems  to  require  demonstration, 
for,  from  the  definition  of  a  resultant,  it  would  seem  to  be 
true  of  necessity.  If  the  forces  be  in  equilibrium,  the 
entire  quantity  of  work  is  equal  to  0. 

This  principle  is  used  in  computing  the  quantity  of 
work  required  to  raise  material  for  a  wall  or  building ;  for 
raising  material  from  a  shaft ;  for  raising  water  from  one 
reservoir  to  another;  and  for  a  great  variety  of  similar 
operations.  In  this  connection,  the  principle  may  be  enun- 
ciated as  follows : 

The  algebraic  sum  of  the  quantities  of  worh  required  to 
raise  the  parts  of  a  systetn  through  any  vertical  spaces,  is 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  work  required  to  move  the  whole 
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system  through  the  height  described  hy  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  system. 

It  also  follows,  that,  if  all  the  pieces  of  a  machine,  which 
moves  without  friction,  he  in  equilibrium  in  all  positions, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  will  neither  ascend  nor 
descetid  whilst  the  itiachine  is  in  motion. 

Rotation. 

137.  When  a  body,  restrained  by  an  axis,  is  acted  on  by 
a  force  not  passing  through  the  axis,  it  takes  up  a  motion 
of  rotation.  In  this  variety  of  motion,  each  point  describes 
a  circle  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to,  and  whose  centre 
is  in,  the  axis.  The  velocity  of  any  particle  is  equal  to  its 
distance  from  the  axis  multiplied  by  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  body.  The  time  of  revolution  of  all  the  particles 
being  the  same,  the  velocities  of  different  particles  are  pro- 
portional to  their  distances  from  the  axis. 

Quantity  of  Work  of  a  Force  producing  Rotation. 

138.  If  a  force  be  applied  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 
we  may  conceive  it  to  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one 
parallel,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  The 
effect  of  the  former  will  be  counteracted  by  the  resistanc 
of  the  axis;  the  effect  of  the  latter  will  be  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  applied  force.  We  need,  therefore, 
consider  those  components  only,  whose  directions  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis. 

Let  jP  be  a  force  whose  direc-  p  B 

tion  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  | y^ — --''h-'S. * 

but  does  hot  intersect  it.     Let  0  \    // y'l-''" 

be   the   point   in  which   a  plane  J&'''' 
through  P,  perpendicular  to  the  ^    jj^ 

axis,  intersects  it     Let  A  and  C 
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be  any  two  points  on  the  direction  of  P,  Suppose  P  to  turn 
the  system  through  an  infinitely  small  angle,  and  let  B  and 
D  be  the  new  positions  of  A  and  C.  Draw  OE,  Ba,  and 
Dc  perpendicular  to  PE ;  draw  also,  AO,  BO,  CO,  and 
DO.  Denote  OA  by  r,  DC  by  r',  OE  by  p,  and  the  path 
described  by  a  point  at  a  unit's  distance  from  0,  by  &', 
Since  the  angles  A  OB,  and  COD  are  equal,  from  the  nature 
of  the  motion,  we  have,  AB  =  r^Vand  CD  =  r'  6^ ;  and  since 
the  angular  displacement  is  infinitely  small,  these  may  be 
regarded  as  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  OA  and  00. 
From  the  right-angled  triangles  ABa  and  CDc,  we  have, 

Aa  =  r&'cosBAa,  and  Co  =  r'd'cosDCc. 

In  the  right-angled  triangles  ABa,  and  OAE,  AB  is 
perpendicular  to  OA,  and  Aa  to  OE;  hence,  BAa,  and 
A  OE,  are  equal ;  hence, 

P 
cosBAa  =  cos^O^=  -. 

T 

In  like  manner, 

coaDCc  =  coaCOE=^,. 
r 

Substituting  in  the  preceding  equations,  we  have, 
Aa  =  p&',  and  Cc=p6'j    .*.  Aa=Cc; 
whence, 

P,Aa  =  P.Cc^Pp&', 

The  first  member  of  the  equation  is  this  quantity  of  work 
of  P,  when  its  point  of  application  is  A  ;  the  second  is  its 
quantity  of  work,  when  the  point  of  application  is  at  C 
Hence,  we  conclude,  that  the  elementary  quantity  of  work 
of  a  rot nt'mg  force  Is  always  the  same,  wherever  its  point  of 
application  may  he  taken,  provided  its  line  of  direction  re- 
main  unchanged. 

We  conclude,  also,  that  the  elementary  quantity  of  work 
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is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  force  multiplied  hy  its  lever 
arm  into  the  elementary  space  described  by  a  point  at  a 
unit's  distance  from  the  axis. 

If  we  suppose  the  force  to  act  for  a  unit  of  time,  the 
intensity  and  lever  arm  remaining  the  same,  and  denote 
the  angular  velocity,  by  4,  we  shall  have, 

Q'  =  Pp&> 
For  any  number  of  forces  similarly  applied,  we  shall 
have, 

Q  =  I{PpY (107) 

If  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  we  have,  (Art.  34), 
I{Pp)  =  0 ;  consequently,  Q  =  0. 

Hence,  if  any  number  of  forces  tending  to  produce 
rotation  are  in  equilibrium,  the  entire  quantity  of  work  of 
the  forces  is  equal  to  0. 

Accumulation  of  Work. 

139.  When  a  force  acts  on  a  body,  to  impart  motion,  it 
expends  a  certain  quantity  of  work  in  overcoming  the 
body's  inertia.  This  work  is  said  to  be  stored  up  in  the 
body;  and  if  a  resistance  be  offered  to  its^motion,  the  entire 
quantity  of  work  will  be  given  out,  and  expended  on  the 
resistance.  A  body  in  motion  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  a  quantity  of  work  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  capable  of  being  utilized.  The 
work  stored  up,  or  accumulated,  depends  on  the  mass  of 
the  moving  body,  and  also  on  the  velocity  with  which  it 
moves.  To  find  an  expression  for  it,  let  us  denote  the 
weight  of  the  body  by  W,  its  velocity  by  v,  and  the 
quantity  of  accumulated  work  by  Q.  If  we  suppose  it  to 
be  projected  vertically  upward,  with  the  velocity,  v,  it  will 
rise  to  the  JieigM  due  to  that  velocity,  that  is,  the  work 
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stored  up  in  the  body  is  suflBcient  to  raise  the  weight,  W, 
through  a  height,  h.     Hence, 

Q  =  Wh. 
if 
But,  h  =  \—,  (Art.  105).      Substituting  this  value  of  h, 

we  have, 

W 

Denoting  the  mass  of  the  body  by  M,  we  have,  (Art.  15), 

W 

—  —  My  and  this,  in  the  preceding  equation,  gives, 

Q  =  iMv\ 

Hence,  the  accumulated  worJc  in  a  moving  hody  is  equal  to 
Ofie-half  the  hody^s  mass  into  the  square  of  its  velocity. 

The  expression  -Ji/v'  is  called  the  living  force  of  the 
body.  Hence,  the  living  force  of  a  lody  is  equal  to  half  its 
mass,  7nuUiplied  ly  the  square  of  its  velocity.  The  living 
force  of  a  body  is  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  work 
expended  in  producing  the  velocity,  or,  of  the  quantity  of 
work  the  body  is  capable  of  giving  out. 

When  forces  tend  to  increase  the  velocity,  their  work  is 
positive;  when  they  tend  to  diminish  it,  their  work  is 
negative.  It  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the  work  expended, 
both  positive  and  negative,  that  is  measured  by  the  quan- 
tity, ^mv'. 

If,  at  any  instant,  a  body  whose  mass  is  m,  has  a  velocity 
V,  and,  at  a  subsequent  instant,  its  velocity  has  become  v\ 
we  have  for  the  accumulated  work  at  these  two  instants 

Q  =  \mv\     Q'  =  imv"; 

and,  for  the  aggregate  quantity  of  work  expended  in  the 
interval^ 

Q"=im{v'''-v')  .....  (108) 
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When  the  motive  forces,  during  the  interval,  perform 
more  work  than  the  resistances,  v'  is  greater  than  v,  and 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  work.  When  the  work  of  the 
resistances  exceeds  that  of  the  motive  forces,  v  exceeds  v', 
Q",  is  negative,  and  there  is  a  loss  of  work  which  is  ex- 
pended on  the  resistances. 

Living  Force  of  Revolving  Bodies. 

110.  Denote  the  angular  velocity  of  a  revolving  body  by 
^,  the  masses  of  its  elementary  particles  by  m,  m\  &c.,  and 
their  distances  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  by  r,  r\  &c.  Their 
velocities  will  be  rd,  r'4,  Ac,  and  their  living  forces,  \mi^6l*y 
\tn'r^*,  &c.  Denoting  the  entire  living  force  of  the  body 
by  Ly  we  have,  by  summation,  recollecting  that  ^  is  the 
same  for  all  the  terms, 

L  =  \I(mry* (109) 

But  I(mr*)  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  with 
respect  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  Denotmg  the  entire  mass 
by  M,  and  its  radius  of  gyration,  with  respect  to  the  axis  of 
rotation,  by  ky  we  have, 

I(mr'')  =  Mk^;    :.    L  =  iMk'd' (110) 

If,  at  any  subsequent  instant,  the  angular  velocity  has 
become  d';  we  have, 

L'  =  ^}fk*r; 
and,  for  the  gain  or  loss  of  living  force  in  the  interval, 

L"  =  iMk'(r-A*) (Ill) 

If,  in  equation  (110),  we  make  d  =  1,  we  have, 

L'"  =  il{mr') ;  or,  I(mr')  =  2Z. 
That  is,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body,  with  respect  to 
an  axis,  is  equal  to  twice  its  living  force  when  the  angular 
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velocity  is  equal  to  1,  or,  to  twice  the  quantity  of  work  that 
must  be  expended  to  generate  a  unit  of  angular  velocity. 

The  principle  of  living  force  is  applied  in  discussing  the 
motion  of  machines.  When  the  power  performs  more  work 
than  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistances,  the  velocities 
of  the  parts  increase,  and  a  quantity  of  work  is  stored  up, 
to  be  given  out  again  when  the  resistances  require  more 
work  to  overcome  them  than  is  furnished  by  the  motor. 

In  many  machines,  pieces  are  introduced  to  equalize  the 
motion  ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  when  either  the  power 
or  the  resistance  is  variable.  Such  pieces  are  called /y- 
wheeh. 

Fly-Wheels. 

111.  A  fly-wheel  is  a  heavy  wheel  mounted  on  an  axis, 
near  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  it  is  designed  to 
regulate.     It   is  generally  comjwsed 

of  a  rim,  connected  with  the  axis  by          x     ^ ^     ^ 

radial  arms.     Sometimes  it  consists      /  /\   //\ 
of  radial  bars,  carrying  spheres  of       I    [      -^   >         | 
metal   at    their    outer    extremities.      \  V     //\  J 
Let  us  denote  the  mass  of  the  wheel        \^'<L_-^y 
by  J/,  its  nidius  of  gyration  by  k,  the 
quantity  of  work  stored  up   in  any  ^*^'  ""*• 

time  by  Q^  and  the  initial  and  terminal  angular  velocities 
by  d'  and  &".     AVe  shall  have,  from  equation  (111), 
Q  =  iif/t'(4"'  -  &") (112) 

If  d">a',  Q  is  positive  and  work  is  stored  up;  if,  &"<6^, 
Q  is  negative,  and  the  wheel  gives  out  work. 

If  the  angular  velocity  increase  from  6'  to  &",  and  then 
decrease  to  6\  and  so  on,  alternately,  the  work  accumulated 
during  the  first  part  of  each  cycle  is  given  out  during  the 
second  part,  and  any  device  that  will  make  6'  and  6"  more 
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nearly  equal,  will  contribute  toward  equalizing  the  motion 
of  the  wheel.  By  suitably  increasing  the  mass  and  radius 
of  gyration,  their  difference  may  be  made  as  small  as  de- 
sirable. Let  the  half-sum  of  the  greatest  and  least  angular 
velocities  be  called  the  mean  angular  velocity,  and  denote 

A"     I     A' 

it  by  d'".     We  shall  have  — ^  =  6'",  and  by  factoring  the 

second  member  of  (112),  we  have, 

e  =  iiVr(4"  4- d')  (6" -6'); 

whence,  by  substituting  the  value  of  d"  -f-  6', 

Q  =  Mk*(d"  -  6')d'" (113) 

Let  us  suppose  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and 
least  velocity,  equal  to  the  7t^  part  of  their  mean,  that  is, 
that 

A'" 

n 

This,  in  (113),  gives 

G  =  — ;p-;  or,i/^«=jp^. 

From  this  equation  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  wheel 
may  be  found,  when  we  know  ;i,  Q,  and  d'".  The  value  of 
71  may  be  assumed ;  for  most  kinds  of  work  a  value  of 
from  6  to  10  will  be  found  to  give  sufficient '  uniformity ; 
the  value  of  6'"  depends  on  the  character  of  the  work  to  be 
performed,  and  Q  is  made  known  by  the  character  of  the 
motion  to  be  regulated. 

Composition  of  Rotations. 
142.  Let  a  body,  A  CBD.  be  acted  on  by  an  impulse  that 
would  cause  it  to  revolve  about  AB  with  an  angular  velo- 
city V,  and  at  the  same  instant  let  it  be  acted  on  by  a  second 
impulse  that  would  cause  it  to  revolve  about  DC  with  an 
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angular  velocity  v'.  Suppose  the  axes  to  intersect  at  0,  and 
from  any  assumed  point  in  their  plane,  draw  perpendicu- 
lars to  AB  and  DC,  denoting  the  former  by  x  and  the 
latter  by  y.  Then  will  the  velocity  of  the  assumed  point 
due  to  the  first  force  be  vx,  and 
its  velocity  due  to  the  second  force 
will  be  v'y.  Now,  the  point  can 
always  be  taken,  so  that  rotation 
about  the  first  axis  shall  tend  to 
depress  the  point  below  the  plane, 
and  about  the  second  axis  to  elevate 
it  above  the  plane.  In  this  case 
the  effective  velocity  of  the  point  is 
v'y  —  vx. 

If  this  velocity  is  equal  to  0,  the  assumed  point  remains 
fast,  and,  we  have, 

vx  =  v'y ;  or,  X  '.  y  '. ',  V   :  V (114:) 

To  find  the  position  of  the  point,  in  the  case  supposed, 
lay  off"  OH  equal  to  v,  and  01  equal  to  v',  and  on  these  as 
sides,  construct  the  parallelogram  III,  and  draw  its  diagonal 
OK.  Then  will  any  point,  P,  of  this  diagonal  satisfy  pro- 
portion (114).  For,  let  OH  and  01  for  a  moment  be 
regarded  as  forces,  and  OK  their  resultant,  and  suppose  PF 
and  PGf  to  be  perpendicular  to  OH  and  01.  Then  if  P 
be  taken  as  a  centre  of  moments,  we  have,  (Art.  34), 
OHx  PF=  01 X  PGj  or,  vXPF=  v'  X  PG. 

From  which  we  find, 

PF:  PG  ::  v  :  v;  or,  PF:  PG  ::  x  :  y. 

Hence,  every  point  of  OK  remains  at  rest ;  it  is  conse- 
quently Ihe  resultant  axis  of  rotation.  We  have,  therefore, 
the  following  principles: 

If  a  body  be  acted  on  simultaneously  by  two  impulses,  each 
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iending  to  impart  rotation  about  a  separate  axis,  the  result- 
ant motio7i  will  be  one  of  rotation  about  a  third  axis  lyifig 
in  the  plane  of  the  other  two,  and  passing  through  their 
point  of  intersection. 

The  directio7i  of  the  resultant  axis  coincides  with  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  sides  are  the  component 
axes,  and  whose  lengths  are  proportional  to  the  angular  ve- 
locities. 

Let  OH  and  01  represent  the  angular  velocities  v  and  v\ 
and  OK  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  constructed  on 
these  lines  as  sides.     Take  any  point,  /,  on  ^  _ 

the  second  axis,  and  let  fall  perpendiculars         /^'"^^ 
on  OHan^  OK;  denote  the  former  by  r ,  and     /C^^^^       / 
the  latter  by  r";  denote,  also,  the  angular   o  H 

velocity  about  OK,  by  v".     Since  the  space  ^*fi^-  ^^* 

passed  over  by  /,  in  any  time,  t,  depends  only  on  the  first 
force,  it  will  be  the  same  whether  we  regard  the  revolution 
as  taking  place  about  OH  or  OK.  If  we  suppose  the 
rotation  to  take  place  about  OH,  the  space  passed  over  in 
the  time,  t,  will  be  rvt;  if  we  suppose  the  rotation  to  take 
place  about  OK,  the  space  passed  over  in  the  same  time 
will  be  r*'v''t.  Placing  these  equal,  we  have,  after  reduc- 
tion, 

v"  =  '-^,v  ..  ...  (115) 
r 

If  we  suppose,  as  before,  that  OH  and  01  are  forces,  and 

OK  their  resultant,  and  take  /  as  a  centre  of  moments, 

we  have, 

0Ky.r"  =  vr;  or,  Oir=-^v. 

r 

By  comparing  this  with  equation  (115),  we  have, 

v"  =  OK. 
Hence,  the  resultant  angular  velocity  is  equal  to  the 
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diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  described  on  the  component 
angular  velocities  as  sides. 

By  a  course  of  reasoning  similar  to  that  employed  in 
demonstrating  the  parallelopipedon  of  forces,  we  might 
show,  tliat. 

If  a  body  be  acted  on  by  three  simultaneous  impulses, 
each  tending  to  produce  rotatio?i  about  axes  intersecting, 
the  resultant  motion  will  be  one  of  rotatioii  about  the  diag- 
onal  of  the  parallelopipedon  whose  adjacent  edges  are  the 
component  angular  velocities,  and  the  resultant  angular 
velocity  will  be  eqtcal  to  the  length  of  this  diagonal. 

The  principles  just  deduced  are  called  the  parallelogram 
and  the  parallelopipedon  of  rotations. 


Application  to  the  Gyroscope. 
143.  The  gyroscope  is  an  instrufnent  that  may  be  used 
to  illustrate  the  laws  of  rotary  motion.     It  consists  of  a 
heavy  wheel,  A\  mounted 

••""¥ 


on  an  axle,  BC.  This 
axle  is  attached,  by  pivots, 
to  the  inner  edge  of  a  cir- 
cular hoop,  DE,  within 
which  the  wheel.  A,   can  ^-  "''• 

turn  freely.  On  one  side  of  the  hoop,  and  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  axle,  BC,  is  a  bar,  EF,  having  a  conical  hole  drilled 
on  its  lower  face  to  receive  the  point  of  a  vertical  standard, 
G.  If  a  string  be  wrapped  round  the  axle,  BC,  and  then 
rapidly  unwound,  so  as  to  impart  a  motion  of  rotation  to 
the  wheel.  A,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow-head, 
it  is  observed  that  the  machine,  instead  of  sinking  down- 
ward under  the  action  of  gravity,  takes  up  a  retrograde 
•  l)itul  motion  about  G,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow-head,  H. 
i  or  a  time,  the  orbital  motion  increases,  and,  under  certain 

9 
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circumstances,  the  bar,  EF,  is  observed  to  rise  upward  in 
a  retrograde  spiral  direction ;  and,  if  the  cavity  for  receiv- 
ing the  pivot  is  pretty  shallow,  the  bar  may  even  be  thrown 
otf  the  standard.  Instead  of  a  bar,  EF,  the  instrument  may 
simply  have  an  ear  at  E,  and  be  suspended  by  a  string. 
The  phenomena  are  the  same  as  before. 

Before  explaining  the  phenomena,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
assume  conventional  rules  for  giving  signs  to  the  different 
rotations. 

Let  OX,  OY,  and  OZ,  be  three  rectangular  axes.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  call  all  distances,  estimated  from  O,  toward 
either  X,  Y,  or  Z,  positive;  con- 
sequently, all  distances  estimated 
in  contrary  directions  must  be 


X-Jl 


negative.      If    a    body    revolve        5^™;^^w '    !    I 
about  either  axis,  in  such  a  man-    y     ^  V 

ner  as  to  appear  to  an  eye  on  the  Fig.  ns. 

positive  portion  of  the  axis,  and  looking  toward  the  origin, 
to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  watch,  that 
rotation  is  called  positive.  If  rotation  take  place  in  an 
opposite  direction,  it  is  negative.  The  arrow-head,  A,  indi- 
cates the  direction  of  positive  rotation  about  the  axis  of  X, 
the  arrow-head,  B,  the  direction  of  positive  rotation  about 
the  axis  of  Y,  and  the  arrow-head,  C,  the  direction  of  posi- 
tive rotation  about  the  axis  of  Z. 

Suppose  the  axis  of  the  wheel  of  the  gyroscope  to 
coincide  with  the  axis  of  JT,  taken  horizontal ;  let  the 
standard  coincide  with  the  axis  of  Z,  the  axis  of  Y  being 
perpendicular  to  both.  Let  positive  rotation  be  communi- 
cated to  the  wheel  by  a  string,  and  then  let  the  instru- 
ment be  abandoned  to  the  action  of  gravity.  During  the 
first  instant,  the  force  of  gravity  will  impart  to  it  a  positive 
rotation  about  the  axis  of  Y,    Denote  the  angular  velocity 
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about  the  axis  of  X,  by  v,  and  about  the  axis  of  Y^  by  v'; 
lay  off  in  a  positive  direction  on  the  axis  of  X,  OD  equal  to 
Vf  and  on  the  X)ositive  direction  of  the  axis  of  Y,  OF  equal 
to  v',  and  complete  the  parallelogram,  OF.  Then  Avill 
OF  represent  the  resultant  axis  of  revolution,  and  the 
angular  velocity.  In  moving  from  OD  to  OF,  the  axis 
has  a  positive,  or  retrograde  orbital  motion  about  the  axis 
of  Z.  To  construct  the  resultant  axis  for  the  second 
instant,  we  must  compound  three  angular  velocities.  Lay 
off  on  a  perpendicular  to  OF  and  OZ,  the  angular  velocity 
due  to  gravity,  and  on  OZ  the  angular  velocity  in  the 
orbit ;  construct  a  paralleloplpedon  on  the  three  velocities, 
and  draw  its  diagonal  through  0,  This  diagonal  will 
coincide  with  the  axis  for  the  second  instant,  and  will 
represent  the  resultant  angular  velocity.  For  the  next 
instant,  we  proceed  as  before,  and  so  on  continually.  Since, 
in  each  case,  the  diagonal  is  greater  than  either  edge  of  the 
parallelopipedon,  it  follows  that  the  angular  velocity  will 
continually  increase,  and,  were  there  no  hurtful  resistance, 
this  increase  would  go  on  indefinitely.  The  effect  of  gravity 
is  continually  exerted  to  depress  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  instrument,  whilst  the  effect  of  the  orbital  rotation 
is  to  elevate  it.  When  the  latter  prevails,  the  axis  of  the 
gyroscope  rises;  when  the  former  prevails,  the  gyroscope 
descends.  Whether  one  or  the  other  of  these  conditions 
is  fulfilled,  depends  on  the  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel, 
and  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  instrument. 
Were  the  instrument  counterpoised  so  as  to  place  the  centre 
of  gravity  exactly  over  the  pivot,  there  would  be  no  orbital 
motion,  neither  would  the  instrument  rise  or  fall.  Were 
the  centre  of  gravity  thrown  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pivot,  the  rotation  due  to  gravity  would  be  negative,  and 
the  orbital  motion  would  be  direct. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

MECHANICS    OF    LIQUIDS. 

OlMsification  of  Fluids. 

144.  A  FLUID  is  a  body  whose  particles  move  freel\ 
amongst  each  other,  each  particle  yielding  to  the  slightest 
force. 

Fluids  are  of  two  classes :  liquids,  of  which  water  is  a 
type,  and  gases,  or  vapors,  of  which  air  and  steam  are  types. 
The  distinctive  property  of  the  first  class  is,  that  they  ar< 
almost  iTicompressihle ;  thus,  water,  on  being  pressed  by  a 
force  of  15  lbs.  on  each  square  inch  of  surface,  suffers  a 
diminution  of  not  more  than  the  loo'ooo^h  of  its  bulk. 
Bodies  of  the  second  class  are  readily  compressible;  thus 
air  and  steam  are  easily  compressed  into  smaller  volume^. 
and  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  they  expand  and  occupy 
larger  volumes. 

Most  liquids  are  imperfect;  that  is,  there  is  more  or  less 
adherence  between  their  particles,  giving  nse  to  viscosity 
In  what  follows,  they  will  be  regarded  as  destitute  of  vis- 
cosity, and  homogeneous.  In  certain  cases  fluids  may  also 
be  regarded  a&  destitute  of  weight,  without  impairing  the 
validity  of  the  conclusions. 

Principle  of  Equal  Pressures. 

145.  From  the  nature  of  a  fluid,  each  of  its  particles  is 
perfectly  movable  in  all  directions.  From  this  we  deduce 
the  following  fundamental  law,  viz. :  If  a  fluid  be  in  equi- 
librium, under  the  action  of  any  forces  whatever,  each  par- 
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ticle  of  the  mass  is  equally  pressed  in  all  directions  ;  for,  if 
any  particle  were  more  strongly  pressed  in  one  direction 
than  in  the  others,  it  would  yield  in  that  direction,  and 
motion  would  ensue,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 

This  is  called  the  principle  of  equal  pressures. 

It  follows  from  the  principle  of  equal  pressures,  that  if  a 
fluid,  confined  in  a  vessel,  be  pressed  at  any  part  of  its  sur- 
face, the  pressure  will  be  transmitted  without  change  of 
intensity  to  every  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel. 

This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows:  let  a  vessel,  A  By  be 
filled  with  water,  and  let  two  pistons,  C  and  A  ^^  fitted  to 
corresponding  openings  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  and  suppose  the  fluid  to  be 
in  equilibrium.  If  any  extraneous 
force  be  applied  to  either  piston,  a 
second  force  must  be  applied  to  the 
other  to  hold  the  first  in  equilibrium,  y  y 

and  it  will  be  found  that  these  forces  ^- ^^^ 

are   proportional   to  the  areas  of  the  ^'^  *^®- 

pistons  to  which  they  are  applied.  This  relation  holds  true, 
no  matter  what  the  areas  of  the  pistons,  or  at  what  portion 
of  the  vessel  they  may  be  applied. 

A  pressure  transmitted  through  a  fluid  in  equilibrium, 
to  the  surface  of  a  containing  vessel,  is  normal  to  that  sur- 
face; for  if  it  were  not,  we  might  resolve  it  into  two 
components,  one  normal  to  the  surface,  and  the  other  tan- 
gential ;  the  effect  of  the  former  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
resistiince  of  the  vessel,  whilst  the  latter  would  impart 
motion  to  the  fluid,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition 
of  equilibrium.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  shown,  that 
the  resultant  of  all  the  pressures,  acting  at  any  point  of 
the  free  surface  of  a  fluid,  is  normal  to  the  surface  at  that 
point 


Ti' 
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When  the  only  force  acting  is  grayity,  the  surface  is  level 
For  small  areas,  a  level  surface  coincides  sensibly  with  a 
horizontal  plane.  For  larger  areas,  as  lakes  and  oceans,  a 
level  surface  coincides  with  the  general  surface  of  the  earth. 
Were  the  earth  at  rest,  the  level  surface  of  lakes  and  oceans 
would  be  spherical ;  but,  on  account  of  the  centrifugal  forc< 
arising  from  the  rotation  of  the  e^rth,  it  is  that  of  an  ellip- 
soid, whose  axis  of  revolution  is  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

Pressure  due  to  Weight. 

146.  If  an  incompressible  fluid  be  in  equilibrium,  the 
pressure  at  any  point  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  fluid, 
is  proportional  to  the  depth  of  that  point  below  the  free 
surface. 

Take  an  infinitely  small  surface,  supposed  horizontal,  and 
conceive  it  to  be  the  base  of  a  vertical  prism  whose  altitude 
is  its  distance  from  the  free  surface.  Let  this  filament  be 
divided,  by  horizontal  planes,  into  infinitely  small,  or  ele- 
mentary prisms.  From  the  principle  of  equal  pressures, 
the  pressure  on  the  lower  face  of  any  one  of  these  prisms 
is  greater  than  that  on  its  upper  face,  by  the  weight  of  the 
prism,  whilst  the  lateral  pressures  counteract  each  other. 
Hence,  the  pressure  on  the  lower  face  of  the  first  prism 
from  the  top,  is  equal  to  its  weight ;  that  on  the  lower  face 
of  the  second  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  first,  plus  the 
weight  of  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom.  Hence, 
the  pressure  on  the  assumed  surface  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  entire  column  of  fluid  above  it.  Had  the  assumed 
elementary  surface  been  oblique  to  the  horizon,  or  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  and  at  the  same  depth  as  before,  the  pressure 
on  it  would  have  been  the  same,  but  its  direction  would 
have  been  normal  to  the  surface.  We  have,  therefore,  the 
following  law : 
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TJie  pressure  on  an  elementary  portion  of  the  surface  of  a 
vessel  containing  a  heavy  fluid,  is  eqval  to  the  weight  of  a 
prism  of  the  fluid,  lohose  base  is  the  surface  pressed,  and 
whose  altitude  is  its  depth  below  the  free  surface  of  the  fluid. 

Denoting  the  area  of  the  elementary  surface,  by  s,  its 
depth  below  the  free  surface,  by  z,  the  weight  of  a  unit  of 
volume  of  the  fluid,  by  w,  and  the  pressure,  hy  p,  we  shall 
have, 

p  =  wzs (116) 

We  have  seen  that  the  pressure  on  any  element  of  a  sur- 
face is  normal  to  the  surface.  Denote  the  angle  this  nor- 
mal makfs  with  the  vertical,  estimated  from 
above  downward,  by  9,  and  resolve  the  pres. 
sure  into  two  components,  one  vertical  and 
the  other  horizontal ;  denoting  the  vertical 
component  byjy',  we  have, 

p'  =  wzscos^ (117) 

But  sco8(p  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  projection  of  the 
element  s,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  horizontal  section  of  a 
vertical  prism,  of  which  that  surface  is  the  base. 

Hence,  the  vertical  cmnponent  of  the  pressure  on  any 
element  of  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
.the  fluid,  whose  base  is  the  horizontal  projectio7i  of  the 
element,  and  whose  altitude  is  the  distance  of  the  element 
from  the  free  surface  of  the  fluid. 

The  distance,  z,  has  been  taken  &&  positive  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  downward.  If  <p<90°,  we  have  cos^  posi- 
tive ;  hence  p',  will  be  positive,  which  shows  that  the  ver- 
tical pressure  is  exerted  downward.  If  (p>90°,  we  have 
C0S9  negative,  hence  p'  is  negative,  which  shows  that  the 
vertical  pressure  is  exerted  upward  (see  Fig.  120). 

Suppose  the  interior  surface  of  a  vessel  containing  a 
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heavy  fluid  to  be  divided  into  elementary  portions,  whose 
areas  are  denoted  by  s,  s',  «",  &c. ;  denote  the  distances  of 
these  elements  from  the  free  surface,  by  z,  /,  2",  &c.  From 
the  principle  just  demonstrated,  the  pressures  on  these  sur- 
faces will  be  W8Z,  ws'z\  ws"z",  &c.,  and  the  entire  pressure 
on  the  interior  of  the  vessel  will  be  equal  to, 

w(8f  4-  s'z'  +  s"z"  +  &C.) ;  or,  «;  X  ^s^). 

Let  Z  denote  the  depth  of  a  column  of  fluid,  whose  base 
is  the  surface  pressed,  and  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the 
entire  pressure,  then  will  this  pressure  be  io{8  +  5'  +  s" 
+  &c.)Z;  or,  wZ ,  Is,    Equating  these  values,  we  have, 

w  .  l{$z)  =  u,Z.S(,).    .:    -?=  ^J (118) 

The  second  member  of  (118)  is  the  distance  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  surface  pressed,  from  tlie  free  surface 
of  the  fluid.     Hence, 

The  presmre  of  a  heavy  fluid  on  the  interior  of  a  vessel 
U  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  the  fluids  whose  base 
is  the  area  pressedy  and  whose  altitude  is  the  distance  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  from  tlie  free  surface  of  the  fluid. 

Examples. 

1.  A  hollow  sphere  is  filled  with  a  liquid.  How  does  the  pressure, 
on  the  interior  surface,  compare  with  the  weight  o(  the  liquid? 

SOLUTION. 

Denote  the  radius  of  the  surface,  by  r,  and  the  weight  of  a  unit  of 
the  liquid,  by  it.    The  surface  pressed  is  \nr* ;  and,  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  at  a  distance  r  from  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid ;  thence 
the  pressure  on  the  interior  surface  is  equal  to, 
w  X  4;rr«  X  r  =  \jt\Dr^, 

But  the  weight  of  the  liquid  is  equal  to 

That  is,  iht  entire  pressure  i»  three  times  the  toeighi  of  the  liquid. 
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2.  A  hollow  cylinder,  with  a  circular  base,  is  filled  with  a  liquid. 
How  does  the  pressure  on  the  interior  surface  compare  with  the 
weight  ot  the  liquid  ? 

BOLDTION. 

Denote  the  radius  of  the  base,  by  r,  and  the  altitude,  by  h.  The 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  lateral  surface  is  at  a  distance  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  fluid  equal  to  {h.  If  we  denote  tlie  weight  of  the  unit 
of  volume  of  the  liquid,  by  ir,  we  have,  for  the  pressure  on  the  interior 
surface, 

wJinr*  -|-  2witr  .  \h}  =  W7crh{r  -f  A). 

But  the  weight  of  the  liquid  is  equal  to 

iC7cr*h. 

Hence,  the  total  pre$ture  it  — ^t_  times  the  weight  of  the  liquid. 

If  A  =  r,  the  pressure  is  twice  the  weight. 

If  r  =  2A,  the  pressure  is  }  of  the  weight. 

If  A  =  2r,  the  pressure  is  three  times  the  weight,  and  so  on. 

In  all  cases,  the  pressure  exceeds  the  weight  of  the  liquid. 

3.  A  right  cone,  with  a  circular  base,  stands  on  its  base,  and  is 
filled  with  a  liquid.  How  does  the  pressure  on  the  internal  surface 
compare  with  the  weight  of  the  liquid  ? 

SOLUTION. 

Denote  the  radius  of  the  base,  by  r,  and  the  altitude,  by  A,  then 
will  the  slant  height  be  equal  to 

y/h^  -f  7«. 
The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  lateral  surface,  below 
the  free  surface  of  the  liquid,  is  \h.    If  we  denote  the  weight  of  a  unit 
of  volume  of  tlie  liquid,  by  tc,  we  have,  for  the  total  pressure  on  the 
interior  surface, 


%enrVi  +  \wnrh  Vh*  -{-r*  -  v}itrh{r  +  ^ \/A'  +  »•«). 
But  the  weight  of  the  liquid  is 

iicjrr'A  =  toicrh  X  ^r. 


_  8r  +  2  y/h*  4-  r" 

Hence,  the  total  premure  it  equal  to times  tlie  weight. 

4.  Rttiuired  the  relation  between  the  pressure  and  the  weight  in 
the  preceding  case,  when  the  cone  stands  on  its  vertex. 

9* 
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The  total  pressure  is 


soLunoK. 


\v)icrkyh*  +  »* ; 


and,  consequently,  it  is  equal  to  —     "*"      Umet  the  iteigM  of  the  liquid. 

r 

5.  What  is  the  pressure  on  the  lateral  faces  of  a  cubical  vessel  filled 
with  water,  the  edge  of  the  cube  being  4  feet,  and  Uie  weight  of  the 
water  OH  lbs.  per  cubic  foot?  Ans.  8000  lbs. 

6.  A  cylindrical  vessel  is  filled  with  water.  The  height  of  the 
yeascl  is  4  feet,  and  the  radius  of  the  base  6  feet  What  is  the  pres- 
sare  on  the  lateral  surface?  An*   18850  lbs.,  nearly. 


0«ntre  of  PrMsnre  on  a  Plane  Sorfac*. 

147.  The  centre  of  pressure  on  a  surface,  is  the  point 
at  which  the  resultant  pressure  intersects  the  surface. 

Let  A  BCD  be  a  plane,  pressed  by  a  fluid  on  its  upper 
surface,  -^5  its  intersection  with  the  free  surface  of  the 
fluid,  G  its  centre  of  gravity,  0  the       ,  j^ 

centre  of  pressure,  and  s  the  area  of     p.. y^i^i^,^^^ 

an  element  of  the  surface  at  S.     De-  '*^/  :]s  / 

note  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  /w*/ 

the  horizontal,  by  a,  the  distances  from  ^^^    / 

0  to  ABy  by  ar,  from  G  to  AB,  by  p,  ^^ 

and  from  .S  to  ^^,  by  r.     Denote,  ^'  ^^ 

glso,  the  area  A  C,  by  A,  and  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume 
of  the  fluid,  by  w.  The  distance  from  G  to  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  fluid,  is  p  sina,  and  that  of  any  element  of  the 
plane,  is  r  sina. 

From  the  preceding  article,  we  see  that  the  entire  pres- 
sure is  toApBina,  and  its  moment,  with  respect  to  ^^,  is, 

wAp  sina  X  X, 

The  elementary  pressure  on  s,  in  like  manner,  is  tvsr  sina, 
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its  moment,  with  respect  to  A  By  is  ivsr'' sina,  and  the  sum 
of  all  the  elementary  moments  is, 
w  sina  I(sr'), 

But  the  resultant  moment  is  equal  to  the  algebraical 
sum  of  the  elementary  moments.     Hence, 

wAp  8\na  X  X  =  w  ainoL  I(sr^) ; 

and,  by  reduction, 

"-V "■" 

The  numerator,  is  the  moment  of  inertia  oiABCD,  with 
respect  to  A  B,  and  the  denominator  is  the  moment  of  the 
area  with  respect  to  the  same  line.  Hence,  tlie  distance 
from  the  venire  of  pressure  to  (he  intersection  of  the  2)la7ie 
with  the  surface^  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  iiiertia  of  the 
plane,  divided  hy  the  moment  of  the  plane. 

If  we  take  AD,  perpendicular  to  AB,  as  an  axis  of 
moments,  denoting  the  distance  of  0  from  it,  by  y,  and  of 
*S'  from  it,  by  /,  we  have, 

toAp  sinay  =  wa\nal(srl) ; 
uiul,  by  reduction, 

^=^ (-) 

The  values  of  x  and  y  determine  the  centre  of  pressure. 

It  may  be  observed  that  x  is  the  distance  from  AB  to 
the  centre  of  percussion  of  the  plane,  and  y  is  the  distance 
from  AD  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane.  Hence, 
the  centre  of  pressure  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  per- 
cussion. 

Examples. 

1.  Where  is  the  centre  of  pressure  on  a  rectangular  flood-gate,  the 
upper  line  of  the  gate  coinciding  with  the  surface  of  the  water  ? 
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SOLUnOK. 

It  will  be  on  the  line  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  gate.  Denote  its  distance  from  the  upper  edge, 
by  2,  the  depth  of  the  gate,  by  21,  and  its  mass,  by  M.  The  distance 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  upper  edge  is  L 

From  example  1,  (Art.  123),  we  have,  for  the  moment  of  mertia  of 
the  rectangle, 

But  the  moment  of  the  rectangle  is, 

Ml; 
hence,  by  division,  we  have, 

t  =  ^i  =  \{2r). 

That  is,  the  centre  of  pressure  is  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  gate. 

2.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  pressure  on  a  sub-  ;g  q  j* 
merged  gate,  ABCD,  the  plane  of  the  gate  being  verti-  "^ 

cal ;  also,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  pressure  below 


the  surface  of  the  water.  j^ 

SOLUTION. 


\G' 


Fig.  122. 


Let  EF  Ihj  the  intersection  of  the  plane  with  the  sur-      p  q 

face  of  the  water,  and  suppose  the  rectangle,  ^C,  to  be 
prolonged  till  it  reaches  EF.  Let  (7,  C",  and  C'\  be  the 
centres  of  pressure  of  the  rectangles  EC,  EB,  and  AC  respectively. 
Denote  GC'\  by  z,  ED,  by  a,  and  EA,  by  a'.  Denote  the  breadth 
of  the  gate,  by  6,  and  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  water, 
by  w. 

The  pressure  on  ^C  will  be  \a*bw,  and  the  pressure  on  EB  will  be 
\a''*bw;  hence,  the  pressure  on  ^Cwill  be, 

which  is  the  pressure  required ;  from  the  principle  of  moments,  the 
moment  of  the  pressure  on  AC,  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  pres- 
sure on  ECy  minus  the  moment  of  the  pressure  on  EB.    Hence, 

\hw{a*  —  a")  X  2  =  \bu)a*  X%a  —  \bwa'^  X  |a'. 


a'  —  a 


a*  —  a 


«» 


which  is  the  required  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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)  find  the  pressure  on  a  gate,  when  both  sides  are  pressed,  the 
water  being  at  different  levels  on  the  sides.  Also,  to  find  the  centi-e 
of  pressure. 


SOLUTION. 


Denote  the  depth  of  water  on  one  side,  by  a, 
and  on  the  other,  by  a',  the  other  elements  be- 
ing the  same  as  before. 

The  total  pressure  will  be, 

Estimating  z  from  C  upward, 

4.  A  sluice-gate,  10  feet  square,  is  placed  vertically,  its  upper  edge 
coinciding  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  What  is  the  pressure  on 
the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  gate,  respectively,  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  being  02  i  lbs.  ? 

Ans.  7812.5  lbs.,  and  23437.5  lbs. 

5.  What  must  be  tlie  thickness  of  a  rectangular  dam  of  granite, 
that  it  may  neither  rotate  about  its  outer  edge,  nor  slide  along  its 
base,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gnmite  being  160  lbs.,  and  the 
coefticient  of  friction  between  it  and  the  soil  being  .6  ? 

BOLUnON. 

First,  to  prevent  sliding.  Denote  the  height  of  the  wall,  by  *, 
and  suppose  the  water  to  extend  from  bottom  to  top.  Denote  the 
tliickness,  by  t,  and  the  length,  by  I    The  weight  in  pounds,  will  be, 

IhtX  160; 
and  this  being  exerted  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  moment  of 
the  weight  with  respect  to  the  outer  edge,  is, 
it^UiX  160  =  &)lh('. 
The  pressure  of  the  water  against  the  inner  face,  in  pounds,  is 
equal  to 

^Ui*  X62.5  =  «i«  X  31.25. 
'    This  pressure  is  applied  at  the  centre  of  pressure,  which  is  (exam- 
ple 1)  at  a  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall  equal  to  y*/  hence, 
its  moment  with  respect  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  wall,  is  equal  to 
Ih*  X  10.4166. 
The  pressure  of  the  water  lends  to  produce  rotation  outward,  and 
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the  weight  of  the  wall  acts  to  prevent  it.    In  order  that  these  forces 
may  be  in  ftquilibrium,  their  moments  must  be  equal ;  or, 

SOlhC*  =  lh*  X  10.4166. 
Whence, 

Next,  to  prevent  rotation.  The  force  of  f  ricliou  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  wall,  is, 

160W/X.6  =  96W/; 
and  that  the  wall  may  not  slide,  tliis  must  be  equal  to  the  pressure 
exerted  horizontally  against  the  wall.     Hence, 

96^  =  31.25^'. 
Whence, 

<  =  .325A. 

If  the  wall  is  thick  enough  to  prevent  rotation,  it  is  secure  against 
eliding. 

6.  What  must  be  the  thickness  of  a  rectangular  dam  15  feet  high, 
the  weight  of  the  material  being  140  lbs,  to  the  cubic  foot,  when  the 
water  rises  to  the  lop,  that  the  structure  may  be  just  on  the  point  of 
overturning  ?  Am.  5.7  ft. 

7.  The  staves  of  a  cylindrical  cistern  filled  with  water,  are  held 
together  by  a  single  hoop.     Where  should  the  hoop  be  situated  ? 

Am.  At  a  distance  from  the  bottom  equal  to  one- third  of  the 
height  of  the  cistern. 

8.  Required  the  pressure  of  the  sea  on  the  cork  of  an  empty  bottle, 
when  sunk  to  the  depth  of  600  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  cork  being 
i  of  an  inch,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  sea- water  weighing  64  lbs.  ? 

Ans.  184  lbs. 

Buoyant  Eflfort  of  Fluida. 

118.  Let  ^  be  a  solid,  suspended  in  a  fluid.  Conceive  it 
divided  into  vertical  prisms,  whose  horizontal  sections  are 
infinitely  small.  Each  prism  is  pressed  down  by 
a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid, 
whose  base,  (Art,  146),  is  the  horizontal  section  of 
the  filament,  and  whose  altitude  is  the  distance 


A(5) 


of  its  upper  surface  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid;     Fig.  m. 
it  is  pressed  up  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  fluid  having  the  same  base,  and  an  altitude  equal  to  the 
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distance  of  the  lower  base  of  the  filament  from  the  surface 
of  the  fluid.  The  resultant  of  these  pressures  is  exerted 
vertically  ui)ward,  and  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  the  fluid,  equal  in  bulk  to  that  of  the  filament,  and 
having  its  point  of  application  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  filament ;  the  lateral  jiressures  destroy  each  othei^'s 
effects;  hence,  the  resultant  pressure  on  the  body,  is  a  ver- 
tical force  exerted  upward,  whose  intensity  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  displaced  fluid,  and  whose  point  of  applica- 
tion is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  fluid.  This 
upward  pressure  is  the  buoya?it  effort  of  the  fluid,  and  its 
point  of  application  is  the  centre  of  buoyancy.  The  direction 
of  the  buoyant  effort,  in  any  position  of  the  body,  is  a  line 
of  support.  That  line  of  support  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  gravity,  of  the  body  is  the  line  of  rest 

Floating  Bodies. 

149.  A  body  immersed  in  a  fluid,  is  urged  downward  by 
its  weight  applied  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  upward,  by 
the  buoyant  effort  of  the  fluid  applied  at  the  centre  of 
buoyancy. 

The  body  can  only  be  in  equilibrium  when  the  line 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  and  the  centre 
of  buoyancy,  is  vertical ;  in  other  words,  when  the  line  of 
rest  is  vertical.  When  the  weight  of  the  body  exceeds  the 
buoyant  effort,  the  body  sinks  to  the  bottom ;  when  they 
are  equal,  it  remains  in  equilibrium,  wherever  placed. 
When  the  buoyant  effort  is  greater  than  the  weight,  it  rises 
to  the  surface,  and,  after  a  few  oscillations,  comes  to  rest, 
in  such  a  position,  that  the  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  body,  when  it  is  said  to  float.  The 
upper  surijftce  of  the  fluid  is  then  called  the  plane  of  flota- 
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Fig.  MB. 
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Fig.  IM. 


Hon,  and  its  intersection  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  /he 
line  of  flotation. 

If  a  floating  body  be  slightly  disturbed  from  its  position 
of  equilibrium,  the  centres  of 
gravity  and  buoyancy  are  no  longer  jl 
in  the  same  vertical.  Let  DE  re- 
present the  plane  of  flotation,  G 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body, 
(Fig.  126),  GH  its  line  of  rest, 
and  C  the  centre  of  buoyancy. 

If  the  line  of  support,  CB,  in- 
tersect the  line  of  rest  in  My  above  d 
G,  as  in  Fig.  126,  the  buoyant 
effort  and  the  weight  conspire  to 
restore  the  body  to  equilibrium ; 
in  this  case,  the  equilibrium  is  stahU. 

If  M  is  below  G,  as  in  Fig.  127,  the  buoyant  effort  and 
the  weight  conspire  to  overturn  the  body;  in  this  case  the 
body,  before  being  disturbed,  must 
have  been  in  unstable  equilibrium. 

If  the  centres  of  buoyancy  and  grav- 
ity are  always  on  the  same  vertical,  M 
coincides  with  G  (Fig.  128),  and  the 
body  is  in  indifferent  equilibrium.  The 
limiting  position  of  3/,  obtained  by  de- 
flecting the  body  through  an  infinitely 
small  angle,  is  the  metacentre  of  the 
body.     Hence, 

If  the  metacentre  is  above  the  centre 
of  gravity,  the  body  is  in  stable  eqtti- 
librixnn  ;  if  below  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  body  is  in  unstable  equilibrium  ;  if  the  points  coincidCy 
the  body  is  in  indifferent  equilibrium. 


Fig.  188. 
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The  stability  of  the  floating  body  is  greater,  as  the  meta-. 
centre  is  higher  above  the  centre  of  gravity.  This  con- 
dition is  fulfilled  in  loading  ships,  by  stowing  the  heavier 
objects  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Specific  Oravity. 

150.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  its  relative  weight; 
that  is,  it  is  the  number  of  times  the  body  is  heavier  than 
an  equivalent  volume  of  some  other  body,  taken  as  a 
standard. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  weight  of  any  volume  of  the  body,  by  that  of  an  equiv- 
alent volume  of  the  standard. 

For  solids  and  liquids,  distilled  water  is  taken  as  a 
standard.  Because  this  liquid  is  of  different  densities  at 
different  temperatures,  it  becomes  necessary  to  assume  a 
standard  temperature  for  it:  for  a  like  reason,  a  standard 
temperature  must  be  taken  for  the  body  whose  specific 
gravity  is  to  be  found.  Different  standards  of  temperature 
have  been  assumed  by  different  writers;  we  shall  adopt 
those  assumed  by  Jamin,  who  takes  for  the  standard  tem- 
perature of  water,  4°  C,  or  about  39°  F.,  and  for  the  stand- 
ard temi^erature  of  the  body,  0°  C,  or  32°  F.  The  former 
is  the  temperature  at  which  water  has  a  maximum  density, 
and  the  latter  is  that  of  melting  ice. 

In  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body,  we  first  deter- 
mine it  with  respect  to  water  at  any  temperature ;  this  we 
may  call  the  observed  specific  gravity.  We  then  correct  the 
result  for  the  temperature  of  the  water,  by  means  of  a 
table  of  densities  of  water  at  different  temperatures,  that 
at  31>°  being  1 ;  this  result  we  call  the  apparent  specific 
gravity.  Finally,  we  correct  this  for  the  temperature  of 
the  l>ody,  and  thus  find  the  true  specific  gravity. 
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1st  Let  d  be  the  density  of  water  at  the  temperature,  ^, 
its  density  at  39°  being  1 ;  let  5  be  the  observed  specific 
gravity  of  a  body  referred  to  water  at  the  temperature,  t, 
and  let  s'  be  its  specific  gravity  referred  to  water  at  39°. 

Because  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  varies  inversely  as 
the  density  of  the  water  to  which  it  is  referred,  we  have, 

8  :  s'  :'.  1  :  d;     .'.     s'  =  ds. 

That  is,  to  find  the  apparent  specific  gravity  of  a  body, 
viulfiply  its  observed  specific  gravity,  at  the  temperature^  t, 
by  the  corresponding  tabular  density  of  water. 

2dly.  Suppose  the  body  to  have  the  same  temperature,  /, 
as  the  water  to  which  it  is  referred.  Denote  the  volume 
of  the  body  at  the  temperature,  /,  by  v ,  and  at  32°,  by  v  ; 
denote  the  corresponding  specrfic  gravities  by  s'  and  s. 

Because  the  specific  gravity  varies  inversely  as  its  vol- 
ume, we  have, 

%  \  s   '.',  V   \  v;     .*.    s  =s  -. 

V 

That  is,  to  find  the  true  specific  gravity  of  a  body,  multiply 
its  ap2)arent  specific  gravity  by  the  quotient  of  its  volume 
at  the  temperature,  t,  by  its  volume  at  32°. 

This  quotient  may  be  found  from  the  bodjr's  known  rate 
of  expansion. 

It  is  only  in  nice  determinations  that  it  is  necessary  to 
take  account  of  the  latter  correction. 

Gases  are  usually  referred  to  air  as  a  standard  ;  but  as  air 
is  easily  referred  to  water,  we  may  take  distilled  water  at 
39°  F.  as  a  standard  for  all  bodies.  * 

Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  find  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  body  with  respect  to  some  other  body  whose  specific 
gravity  is  already  known.  In  this  case  the  required  spe- 
cific gravity  is  equal  to  the  product  of  that  which  is  found, 
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by  that  which  is  already  known.  Thus,  if  A  is  771  times  as 
heavy  as  B^  and  if  B  is  w  times  as  heavy  as  C,  then  will  A 
be  mn  times  as  heavy  as  C. 

Methods  of  finding  Specific  Gravity. 

151.  There  are  two  principal  methods  of  finding  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  a  body ;  Jird,  by  means  of  the  balance,  and 
secondly^  by  means  of  the  hydrometer.  The  former  alone 
can  be  used  for  nice  determinations,  such  as  are  needed  in 
the  operations  of  analytical  chemistry ;  the  latter  is  of 
easier  application,  and  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  prac- 
tical purposes. 

Hydrostatic  Balance. 

152.  This  balance  is  similar  to  that  described  in  Arti- 
cle 68 ;  the  scale-pans,  however,  are  provided  with  hooks 
for  suspending  bodies,  as  shown  in 

the  figure.  k        if        k 

In  balances  of  modern  construe-  A  A 

tion  the  vessel  containing  water  is         "^ 
placed  on  a  movable  bench  or  shelf, 
that  strides  one  of  the  scale-pans. 

Fig.  129. 

without  interfering  with  its  move- 
ments, and  the  body  is  then  suspended  from  the  beam  by  a 
thread  or  wire.     In  both  cases  a  body  attached  to  the  string 
maybe  weighed  either  in  the  air  or  in  the  water,  at  pleasure. 

Specific  Oravity  of  an  Insoluble  Body. 

153.  Fasten  the  suspending  wire  to  one  scale-pan,  or  to 
one  extremity  of  the  beam,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  coun- 
terpoise it  by  weights  in  the  opposite  i)an.  Then  attach 
the  body  to  the  wire  and  counterpoise  it  by  weights  in  the 
other  pan;  these  give  the  weight  of  the  hody  in  air:  next 
immerse  the  body  in  water,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  contain- 
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ing  vessel ;  the  buoyant  effort  of  the  water  will  thnist  the 
body  up  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced 
water:  restore  the  equilibrium  by  weights  placed  in  the 
first  pan  ;  these  will  give  the  toeight  of  the  disjjlaced  water  : 
divide  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air  by  the  weight  of  the 
displaced  water,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  observed  spe- 
cific gravity. 

Thus,  if  a  piece  of  copper  weigh  2047  grains  in  air,  and 
lose  230  grains  when  weighed  in  water,  its  specific  gravity 
is  VsV»  or  8.9. 

If  the  body  will  not  sink  in  water,  determine  its  weight 
in  air,  as  before;  then  attach  to  it  a  body  so  heavy  that  the 
combination  will  sink ;  find  the  weight  of  the  water  dis- 
placed by  the  combination,  and  also  the  weight  displaced 
by  the  heavy  body,  take  their  difference,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  body  in  ques- 
tion ;  then  proceed  as  before. 

Thus,  a  body  weighs  600  grains  in  air;  when  attached  to 
a  piece  of  copj^r,  the  combination  weighs  2647  grains  in 
air,  and  suffers  a  loss  of  834  grains  in  water,  the  copper 
alone  losing  230  grains.  The  buoyant  effort  of  the  fluid 
exerted  on  the  body  is  therefore  604  grains,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body  is  J^,  or  0.993. 

Specific  Oravity  of  a  Soluble  Body. 

151.  Find  its  specific  gravity  with  respect  to  some  liquid 
in  which  it  is  not  soluble ;  find  also  the  specific  gravity  of 
this  liquid  with  respect  to  water;  take  the  product  of 
these,  and  it  will  be  the  specific  gravity  sought,  (Art.  150). 

Thus,  if  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  with  respect  to 
oil  be  3.7,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  with  respect 
to  water  be  0.9,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  is  3.7  X  0.9, 
or  3.33. 
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It  is  often  convenient  to  use  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
substance  in  question  as  the  auxiliary  liquid. 

Specific  Oravity  of  Liqtiids. 

155.  1st  Method. — The  most  convenient  method  is  by 
the  specific  gravity  bottle.  This  is  a  bottle  constructed  to 
hold  exactly  1000  grains  of  distilled  water.  Accompany- 
ing it  is  a  brass  weight,  just  equal  to  the  empty  bottle. 
To  use  it,  K't  it  be  filled  with  the  liquid  in  question,  and 
placed  in  one  scalc-i>an  ;  in  the  other  pan  place  the  brass 
counterpoise,  and  weights  enough  to  balance  the  liquid; 
divide  tlie  number  of  grains  in  the  weight  of  the  licjuid 
by  1000,  and  tlie  quotient  will  be  the  sj^ecific  gravity. 

Thus,  if  the  bottle  filled  with  a  liquid  weighs  945  grains, 
beside  the  counteri)oi8e,  its  specific  gravity  is  0.945. 

'Zd  Method. — Take  a  body,  that  will  sink  both  in  the 
liquid  and  in  water,  and  which  is  not  acted  upon  by  either; 
determine  its  loss  of  weight,  first  in  the  liquid,  then  in 
water;  divide  the  former  by  the  latter,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  specific  gravity  sought  The  reason  is 
evident. 

Thus,  if  a  glass  ball  lose  30  grains  when  weighed  in 
water,  and  24  in  alcohol,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol 
is  1^,  or  0.8. 

3^/  Method. — Let  A  B  and  CD  be  graduated  glass  tubes, 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  open  at  both  ends.  Let  their 
upper  ends  communicate  with  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  and  their  lower  ends  dip 
into  two  vessels,  one  containing  distilled 
water,  and  the  other  the  liquid  whose  specific 
gravity  is  to  be  determined.  Let  the  air  be 
partially  exhausted  from  the  receiver  by  an 
air-pump ;  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  tubes         ^^^'  ^^' 
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to  heights  inversely  as  the  specific  gravities  of  the  liquids. 
If  we  divide  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  by  that  of 
the  other  liquid,  the  quotient  will  be  the  specific  gravity 
sought  By  producing  diffei*ent  degrees  of  rarefaction, 
the  columns  will  rise  to  different  heights,  but  their  ratios 
ought  to  be  the  same.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  make  a 
series  of  observations,  each  corresponding  to  a  different 
degree  of  rarefaction,  from  which  a  more  accurate  result 
can  be  had,  than  from  a  single  observation. 

Specific  Oravity  of  Air. 

156.  Take  a  globe,  fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  and,  by  means 
of  an  air-pump,  or  condensing  syringe,  force  in  as  much 
air  as  is  convenient,  close  the  stop-cock,  and  weigh  the 
globe  thus  filled.  Provide  a  glass  tube,  graduated  to  cubic 
inches  and  decimals  of  a  cubic  inch, 
and,  having  filled  it  with  mercury, 
invert  it  over  a  mercury  bath.  Open 
the  stop-cock,  and  allow  the  compressed 
air  to  escape  into  the  tube,  taking  care 
to  place  the  tube  in  such  a  position  that 
the  mercury  without  the  tube  is  at  the  ^-  ^3^- 

same  level  as  within.  The  reading  on  the  tube  gives  the 
volume  of  escaped  air.  Weigh  the  globe  again,  and  sub- 
tract the  weight  thus  found  from  the  first  weight;  this 
difference  is  the  weight  of  the  escaped  air.  Having 
reduced  the  measured  volume  of  air  to  w^hat  it  would  have 
occupied  at  a  standard  temperature  and  pressure,  by  rules 
yet  to  be  deduced,  compute  the  weight  of  an  equivalent 
volume  of  water ;  divide  the  weight  of  the  corrected  volume 
of  air  by  that  of  an  equivalent  volume  of  distilled  water, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  specific  gravity  sought 
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Hydrometers. 

157.  A  hydrometer  is  a  floating  body,  used  in  finding 
specific  gravities.  Its  construction  depends  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  flotation.  Hydrometers  are  of  two  kinds.  1°.  Those 
in  which  the  submerged  volume  is  constant.  2°.  Those  in 
which  the  weight  of  the  instrument  is  constant 

Nicholson's  Hydrometer. 

158.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  A, 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  a  basket,  B,  and  at  the 
upper  extremity  a  wire,  bearing  a  scale-pan,  C, 
At  the  bottom  of  the  basket  is  a  ball,  F,  con- 
taining mercury,  to  cause  the  instrument  to 
float  in  an  upright  position.  By  means  of  this 
ballast,  the  instrument  is  adjusted  so  that  a 
given  weight,  say  500  grains,  placed  in  the  pan, 
C\  will  sink  it  in  distilled  water  to  a  notch,  D, 
filed  in  the  neck. 

This   instrument   is   in    reality  a  weighing- 
machine,  and  as  such  can  be  used  for  determin-       ^^s- 132. 
ing  the  approximate  weights  of  bodies  within  certain  limits; 
in  the  instrument  described,  no  body  can  be  weighed  whose 
weight  exceeds  500  grains. 

To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  place  it  in  the  pan, 
C,  and  add  weights  till  the  instrument  sinks,  in  distilled 
water,  to  the  notch,  D.  The  added  weights,  subtracted 
from  500  grains,  give  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air.  Place 
the  body  in  the  basket,  B,  which  generally  has  a  reticu- 
lated cover,  to  prevent  the  body  from  floating  away,  and 
add  other  weights  io  the  pan,  until  the  instrument  again 
sinks  to  the  notch,  D.  The  weights  last  added  give  the 
weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  body.    Divide  the  first  of 
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these  by  the  second,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  specific 
gravity  required. 

To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid.  Having  weighed 
the  instrument,  place  it  in  the  liquid,  and  add  weights  to 
the  scale-pan,  till  it  sinks  to  D.  The  weight  of  the  instru- 
ment, plus  the  weights  added,  will  be  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  displaced  by  the  instrument.  The  weight  of  the  in- 
strument added  to  500  grains  gives  the  weiglit  of  an  equal 
volume  of  distilled  water.  The  quotient  of  the  first  by  the 
second  is  the  specific  gravity  required. 

A  modification  of  this  instrument,  in  which  the  basket, 
B,  is  omitted,  is  sometimes  used  for  determining  specific 
gravities  of  liquids  only.  This  kind  of  hydrometer,  known 
as  Fahrenheit's  hydrometer,  is  generally  made  of  glass,  that 
it  may  not  be  acted  on  chemically  by  the  liquids  into  which 
it  is  plunged. 

Scale  Areometer. 

159.  The  scale  areometer  is  a  hydrometer  whose  weight 
is  constant;  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  made  known 
by  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  it.  The  instru- 
ment  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder.  A,  with  a  stem,  C\ 
of  uniform  diameter.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der is  a  bulb,  B,  containing  mercury,  to  make  the 
instrument  float  upright.  By  introducing  a  suit- 
able quantity  of  mercury,  the  instrument  may  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  float  at  any  desired  point  of  the 
stem. 

When  it  is  designed   to  determine   the  specific     B^ 
gravity  of  liquids,  both  lighter  and  heavier  than  Fig.  133. 
distilled  water,  it  is  called  a  universal  hydrometer,  and  is 
so  ballasted   as  to  float  in  distilled  water  at  the  middle  of 
the  stem.     This  point  is  marked  on  the  stem  with  a  file, 
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and  is  numbered  1  on  the  scale.  A  liquid  is  then  formed, 
by  dissolving  salt  in  water,  whose  specific  gravity  is  1.1, 
and  the  instrument  is  allowed  to  float  freely  in  it;  the 
point,  E,  to  which  it  sinks,  is  marked  on  the  stem,  and  the 
intermediate  part  of  the  scale,  HE,  is  divided  into  10  equal 
parts.  In  like  manner  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  is 
formed,  whose  specific  gravity  is  0.9,  the  corresponding 
position  of  the  plane  of  flotation  is  marked  on  the  stem, 
and  the  space  between  it  and  the  division  1  is  divided  into 
10  equal  parts.  The  graduation  is  continued,  both  up  and 
down,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  stem.  The  gradua- 
tion is  marked  on  a  piece  of  paper  within  the  stem.  To 
use  this  hydrometer,  we  put  it  into  the  liquid  and  allow  it 
to  come  to  rest;  the  division  of  the  scale  that  correspords 
to  the  surface  of  flotation  shows  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid.  The  hypothesis  on  which  this  instrument  is  gradu- 
ated, is,  that  the  increments  of  specific  gravity  are  pro- 
portional to  the  increments  of  the  submerged  portion  of 
tlie  stem.  This  hypothesis  is  only  approximately  true,  but 
it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  truth  as  the  diameter  of 
the  stem  diminishes. 

When  it  is  only  desired  to  use  the  instrument  for  liquids 
heavier  than  water,  the  instrument  is  ballasted  so  that  the 
division  1  shall  be  near  the  top  of  the  stem.  If  it  is  to  be 
used  for  liquids  lighter  than  water,  it  is  ballasted  so  that 
the  division  1  shall  be  near  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  In 
this  case  we  determine  the  point  0.9  by  using  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water,  the  principle  of  graduation  being  the 
same  as  in  the  first  instance. 

Volumeter. 
160.  The  volumeter  is  a  modification  of  the  scale  areom- 
eter, differing  from  it  only  in  graduation.    The  gradua- 
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tion  is  effected  as  follows:    The  instrument  is  placed  in 
distilled  water,  and  allowed  to  come  to  rest,  and  the  point 
of  the  stem  where  the  surface  cuts  it,  is  marked 
with  a  file.     The  submerged  volume  is  then  accu- 
rately determined,  and  the  stem  is  graduated  in 
such  manner  that  each  division  indicates  a  volume 
equal  to  a  hundredth  part  of  the  volume  originally 
submerged.    The  divisions  are  then  numbered  from 
the  first  mark  in  both  directions,  as  indicated  in 
the  figure.    To  use  the  instrument,  place  it  in  the 
liquid,  and  note  the  division  to  which  it  sinks ;  ^ 
divide  100  by  the  number  indicated,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  specific  gravity  sought.    The  principle 
employed  is,  that  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids  are  in- 
versely as  the  volumes  of  equal  weights.      Suppose  that 
the  instrument  indicates  x  parts;  then  the  weight  of  the 
instrument  displaces  x  parts  of  the  liquid,  whilst  it  dis- 
places 100  parts  of  water.    Denoting  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquid  by  S,  and  that  of  water  by  1,  we  have, 

100 

iS':  1  ::  100  :  a;,     .*.  S  = —, 

X 

A  table  may  be  computed  to  save  performing  the  dr 
sion. 

Densimeter. 

161.  The  densimeter  admits  of  use  when  only  a  sms 
portion  of  the  liquid  can  be  had.     Its  construction  diffei 
from  that  of  the  volumeter,  in  having  a  small  cup  at  tl 
upper  extremity  of  the  stem,  to  receive  the  fluid  wh< 
specific  gravity  is  to  be  determined. 

The  instrument  is  so  ballasted  that  when  the  cup 
empty,  the  densimeter  sinks  in  distilled  water  to  a  poi 
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B,  near  the  bottom  of  the  stem.     This  point  is  the  0  of 
the  instrument.    The  cup  is  then  filled  with  distilled  water, 
and  the  point,  C,  to  which  it  sinks,  is  marked;  the 
space,  BC,  is  divided  into  any  number  of  equal      H 
parts,  say  10,  and  the  graduation  is  continued  to 
the  top  of  the  tube. 

To  use  the  instrument,  place  it  in  distilled  water, 
and  fill  the  cup  with  the  liquid  in  question,  and    jj 
note  the  division  to  which  it  sinks.      Divide  the 
number  of  this  division  by  10,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  specific  gravity  required.    The  principle 
of  the  densimeter  is,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a     V 
body  of  a  constant  volume  is  proportional  to  the  ^^ff- 135. 
volume  of  water  it  displaces. 


Oentesimal   Alcoometer  of  Gay  Lussac. 

162.  This  instrument  is  similar  in  construction  to  the 
scale  areometer;  the  graduation,  however,  is  made  on  a 
different  principle.  Its  object  is,  to  determine  the  percent- 
age of  alcohol  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  The 
graduation  is  made  as  follows:  the  instrument  is  first 
placed  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  ballasted  so  that  it  will 
sink  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  stem.  This  point  is  marked 
100.  Next,  a  mixture  of  95  parts  of  alcohol  and  5  of 
water,  is  made,  and  the  point  to  which  the  instrument 
sinks,  is  marked  95.  The  intermediate  space  is  divided 
into  5  equal  parts.  Next,  a  mixture  of  90  parts  of  alcohol 
and  10  of  water  is  made ;  the  point  to  which  the  instru- 
ment sinks,  is  marked  90,  and  the  space  between  this  and 
95,  is  divided  into  5  equal  parts.  In  this  manner,  the 
entire  stem  is  graduated  by  successive  operations.  The 
spaces  on  the  scale  are  not  equal  at  different  points^  but. 
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for  a  space  of  five  parts,  they  may  be  so  regarded,  without 
sensible  error. 

To  use  the  instrument,  place  it  in  the  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water,  and  read  the  division  to  which  it  sinks;  this 
will  indicate  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  mixture. 

In  all  the  instruments,  the  temperature  has  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  this  is  effected  by  tables  that  accompany  the 
different  instruments. 

On  the  principle  of  the  alcoometer,  a  great  variety  of 
areometers  are  constructed,  for  determining  the  strength 
of  wines,  syrups,  and  other  liquids  employed  in  the  arts. 

In  some  nicely  constructed  hydrometers,  the  mercury 
used  as  ballast  serves  also  to  fill  the  bulb  -of  a  delicate 
thermometer,  whose  stem  rises  into  the  cylinder  of  the 
instrument,  and  thus  enables  us  to  note  the  temperature 
of  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed. 

Examples. 

1.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000  ounces.  Required  the  weight 
of  a  cubical  block  of  stone,  whose  edge  is  4  feet,  its  specific  gravity 
being  2.5.  Am.  10000  lbs. 

2.  Required  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  body  whose  weight  is 
1000  lbs.,  its  specific  gravity  being  1.25.  Am.  12.8. 

3.  Two  lumps  of  metal  weigh  3  lbs.,  and  1  lb.,  and  their  specific 
gravities  are  5  and  9.  What  will  be  the  specific  gravity  of  an  alloy 
formed  by  melting  them  together,  supposing  no  contraction  of 
volume  to  take  place  ?  Am.  5.625. 

4.  A  body  weighing  20  grains  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.5.  Re- 
quired Its  loss  of  weight  in  water.  Am.  8  grains. 

5.  A  body  weighs  25  grains  in  water,  and  40  grains  in  a  liquid 
whose  specific  gravity  is  .7.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
vacuum  ?  Am.  75  grains. 

6.  A  Nicholson's  hydrometer  weighs  250  grains,  and  it  requires 
an  additional  weight  of  336  grains  to  sink  it  to  the  notch  in  the  stem, 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  mixture?  Am.  .ISl. 
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7.  A  block  of  wood  sinks  in  distilled  water  till  ^  of  its  volume  is 
submerged.     What  is  its  specific  gravity  ?  Am.  .875. 

8.  The  weight  of  a  piece  of  cork  in  air,  is  f  oz. ;  the  weight  of  a 
piece  of  lead  in  water,  is  6^  oz.  •,  the  weight  of  the  cork  and  lead 
together  in  water,  is  47?ro  oz.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
corkV  Am.  0.24. 

9.  A  solid,  whose  weight  is  250  grains,  weighs  in  water,  147  grains, 
and,  in  another  fluid,  120  grains.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
latter  fluid?  Am.  1.262. 

10.  A  solid  weighs  60  grains  in  air,  40  in  water,  and  30  in  an  acid. 
What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  ?  Am.  1.5. 

The  following  table   is  compiled  from  the  Ordnance 
)fannal. 

TABLE  OP  SPECIFIC  GRAVmES  OP   SOLIDS  AND  LIQUIDS. 


Antimony,  cast.. 

Brass,  cast 

Copper,  cast 

Goto,  liaraniered. 

Iron,  bar 

Iron,  cjist 

Lead,  cjist 

Mercury  at  :«°  P 
at  60°.. 

Platina,  rolled 

'*      cast 

Silver,  hammered 

Tin,  cast 

Zinc,  cast 

Bricks 

Chalk 

C'Oal,  bituminous 

Diamond 

Earth,  common. . 

Gypsum 

Ivory 
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6.712 

8.896 

8.788 

19.861 

7.788 

7.207 

11.852 

13.598 

13.580 

22.069 

20.:«7 

10511 

7.291 

6.861 

1.900 

2.784 

1.270 

8.521 

1.500 

2.1(W 

1.822 


Limestone 

Marble,  common. , 

Salt,  common 

Sand 

Slate , 

Stone,  common. . , 

Tallow 

Boxwood 

Cedar 

Cherry 

Lignum  vitse 

Mahogany 

Oak,  iuart 

Pine,  yellow 

Nitric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid. . . 
Alcohol,  absolute.. 
Ether,  sulphuric. 

S<'a  water 

Olive  oil 

Oil  of  Turpentine, 


SPEC.  GRAY. 


3.180 
2.686 
2.180 
1.800 
2.612 
2.520 
0.945 
0.912 
0.596 
0.715 
1.888 
0.854 
1.170 
0.660 
1.217 
1.841 
0.792 
0.715 
1.026 
0.915 
0.870 


Thermometer. 
163.  A  THERMOMETER,  irf  lui  instrument  for  measuring 
tlie  temperatures  of  bodies.    All  bodies  expand  when  heated, 
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and  contract  when  cooled,  and,  other  things  being  equal, 
always  occupy  the  same  volumes  at  the  same  temperatures. 
Different  bodies  expand  and  contract  in  different  ratios 
for  equal  increments  of  temperature.  As  a  general  rule, 
liquids  expand  more  rapidly  than  solids,  and  gases  more 
rapidly  than  liquids.  The  construction  of  the  thermom-i 
eter  depends  on  this  principle  of  unequal  expansibility  of 
bodies.  A  great  variety  of  forms  have  been  used,  only  one 
of  which  will  be  described. 

The  mercurial  thermometer  consists  of  a  bulb.  A,  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  which  is  a  tube  of  uniform  bore, 
hermetically  sealed  at  its  upper  end.  The  bulb 
and  tube  are  nearly  filled  with  mercury,  and  to 
the  whole  is  attached  a  frame,  on  which  is  a  scale 
for  temperature. 

A  thermometer  may  be  constructed  as  follows: 
A  tube  of  uniform  bore  is  selected,  and  on  one 
extremity  a  bulb  is  blown,  which  may  be  cylin- 
drical, or  spherical ;  the  former  shape  is,  on  many 
accounts,  the  preferable  one.  At  the  other  ex- 
tremity, a  conical-shaped  funnel  is  blown,  open  at 


Qo|-  n 
B 


top.  The  funnel  is  filled  with  mercury,  which  I 
should  be  of  the  purest  quality,  and  the  whole  p.  ^^ 
being  held  vertical,  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  is 
applied  to  the  bulb,  which  expanding  the  air  contained  in 
it,  forces  a  portion  in  bubbles  up  through  the  mercury  in 
the  funnel.  The  instrument  is  next  allowed  to  cool,  when 
a  portion  of  mercury  is  forced  down  the  tube  into  the 
bulb.  By  a  repetition  of  this  process,  the  entire  bulb  may 
be  filled  with  mercury,  as  well  as  the  tube  itself.  Heat  is 
then  applied  to  the  bulb,  until  the  mercury  is  made  to 
boil;  and,  on  being  cooled  down  to  a  little  above  the 
highest  temperature  that  it  is  desired  to  measure,   th© 
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top  of  the  tube  is  melted  off  by  a  jet  of  flame,  urged  by  a 
blow-pipe,  and  the  whole  hermetically  sealed.  The  instru- 
ment, thus  prepared,  is  attached  to  a  frame,  and  graduated 
us  follows: 

The  instrument  is  plunged  into  a  bath  of  melting  ice, 
and,  after  remaining  a  sufficient  time  for  the  instrument  to 
take  the  temperature  of  the  ice,  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  is  marked  on  tlie  scale.  This  gives  the  freezing 
2)oint.  The  instrument  is  next  plunged  into  a  bath  of 
boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to 
acquire  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  steam.  The 
height  of  the  mercury  is  then  marked  on  the  scale.  This 
gives  the  boiling  pomL  The  freezing  and  boiling  points 
having  been  determined,  the  intermediate  space  is  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts,  according  to  the 
scale  adopted,  and  the  graduation  is  continued,  both  up 
and  down,  to  any  desired  extent. 

Three  principal  scales  are  used.  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
in  which  the  space  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  point 
is  divided  into  180  equal  parts,  called  degrees,  the  freezing 
point  being  marked  32°,  and  the  boiling  point  212°.  In 
this  scale,  the  0  )X)int  is  32  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point.  T?ie  Cmtigrade  scale,  in  which  the  space  between 
the  fixed  points  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  called 
degrees.  The  0  of  this  scale  is  at  the  freezing  point. 
Reaumur's  scale,  in  which  the  same  space  is  divided  into 
80  equal  parts,  called  degrees.  The  0  of  this  scale  also  is 
!tf  the  freezing  point. 

If  we  denote  the  number  of  degrees  on  the  Fahrenheit, 
Centigrade,  and  Reaumur  scales,  by  F,  C,  and  R  respect- 
ively, the  following  formula  will  enable  us  to  pass  from 
any  one  of  these  scales  to  any  other : 

^{F''  -  32°)  =  iC°  =  ii2" 
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The  scale  most  in  use  in  this  country  is  Fahrenheit's. 
The  other  two  ^e  used  in  Europe,  particularly  the  Centi- 
grade scale. 

Velocity  of  a  Iiiquid  through  a  small  Orifice. 

164.  Let  ABD  be  a  vessel,  having  a  small  orifice  at  its 
bottom,  and  filled  with  a  liquid. 

Denote  the  cross  section  of  the  orifice,  by  a,  and  its 
depth  below  the  upper  surface,  by  h.  Let  2>  be  an  infi- 
nitely small  layer  of  the  liquid  at  the  orifice,  and 
denote  its  height,  by  h'.  This  layer  is  (Art  146) 
urged  downward  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of 
a  column  of  the  liquid  whose  base  is  the  orifice, 
and  whose  height  is  h  ;  denoting  this  pressure,  by 
p,  and  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the 

liquid,  by  w,  we  have, 

p  =  wah. 

Were  the  element  pressed  downward  by  its  own  weight 
alone,  the  pressure  being  denoted  by  ^',  we  should  have, 

p'  =  wah'. 
Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  we  have, 
p  ___  h 
¥"  ^' 
that  is,  the  pressures  are  as  the  heights  h  and  K. 

Let  us  suppK)se,  the  element  falls  through  the  height,  h'y 
first  under  the  action  of  the  force,  p,  and  then  under  the 
action  of  the  force,  p\  Denoting  the  velocities  generated, 
by  V  and  v\  we  have,  (Art.  104), 

V  =  ^/2ph'i  and,  v'  =  V'Zp'h' ; 
whence,  by  reduction. 
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But,  when  the  element  falls  under  the  action  of  ??',or  its 
own  weight,  we  have, 

v'  =  a/2^'. 

Substituting  this  volume,  v',  and  replacing -„  by  its  value, 

j-„  we  have,  after  reduction, 

Hence,  a  liquid  issues  from  an  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  acquired  by  a  body  in 
falling  through  a  height  equal  to  tJie  distance  of  the  orifice 
hchiv  the  free  surface. 

We  have  seen  that  the  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  a 
fluid  on  any  point  of  the  surface  of  a  vessel,  is  normal  to 
the  surface,  and  is  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  point 
below  the  free  surface.  Hence,  if  an  orifice  be  made  at 
any  point,  the  liquid  will  flow  out  in  a  jet,  normal  to  the 
surface  at  that  point,  and  with  a  velocity  due  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  orifice  from  the  free  surface  of  the  fluid. 

If  the  orifice  is  on  a  vertical  side  of  a  vessel,  the  initial 
direction  of  the  jet  will  be  horizontal ;  if  it  be  at  a  point 
where  the  tangent  plane  is  oblique 
to  the  horizon,  the  initial  direc-  ] 
tion  of  the  jet  will  be  oblique  ;  if  dJ 
the  opening  is  on  the  upper  side     Tz _ 


B 


\ 


of  a  portion  of  a  vessel  where  the  ^^^'  ^^' 

tangent  is  horizontal,  the  jet  will  be  directed  upward,  and 
will  rise  to  a  height  due  to  the  velocity;  that  is,  to  the 
height  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid. 

Modification  due  to  Extraneous  Pressure. 

165.  If  the  upix'r  surface  of  the  liquid,  in  any  of  the 
preceding  cubed,  be  prebSed  by  a  force,  as  when  it  is  urged 

10* 
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downward  by  a  piston,  we  may  denote  the  height  of  a  col- 
umn of  the  fluid  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the  extraneous 
pressure,  by  h\  The  velocity  of  efflux  will  then  be  given 
by  the  equation, 

V  =  V2^(/i  +  A'). 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acts  equally  on  the 
upper  surface  and  the  opening ;  hence,  in  ordinary  cases, 
it  may  be  neglected ;  but  were  the  liquid  to  flow  into  a 
vacuum,  or  into  rarefied  air,  the  pressure  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  for- 
mula just  given. 

Should  the  flow  take  place  into  condensed  air,  or  into 
any  medium  which  opposes  a  greater  resistance  than  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  extraneous  pressure  would  act 
upward,  Ji'  would  be  negative,  and  the  preceding  formula 
would  become, 

Spouting  of  Liquids  on  a  Horizontal  Plane. 

IM.  Let  KL  be  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  D  an  orifice 
in  its  vertical  side,  and  DB  the  path  of  the  spouting  fluid. 
We  may  regard  each  drop  as  a  projectile 
shot  forth  horizontally,  and  then  acted 
on  by  gravity.  Its  path  is,  therefore,  a 
parabola,  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
motion  are  made  known  by  equations 
(89)  and  (94).  "" 1^- 

Denote  DK,  by  7i',  and  DL,  by  7i.  We  Fig.  139. 

have,  from  equation  (94),  by  making  y  equal  to  h',  and 

X=:KB, 
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But  we  have  found  v  =  ^%gh  ;  hence,  by  substitution, 

If  we  describe  a  semicircle  on  KL,  and  through  D  draw 
an  ordinate,  DH,  we  have,  from  a  property  of  the  circle, 

DH=  ^DK  .  DL  =  Vhh'. 

Hence  we  have,  by  substitution, 

KE=2lm, 

Since  there  are  two  points  on  XL  at  which  the  ordinates 
are  equal,  there  must  be  two  orifices  through  which  thef 
fluid  will  spout  to  the  same  distance  on  the  horizontal 
plane ;  one  of  these  is  as  far  above  the  centre,  0,  as  the 
other  is  below  it 

If  the  orifice  be  at  0,  midway  between  A'  and  L,  the 
ordinate,  OS,  will  be  greatest  possible,  and  the  range,  KB', 
will  be  a  maximum.  The  range  in  this  case  will  be  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  LHK,  or  to  the  distance  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  to  the  horizontal 
plane. 

If  the  jet  is  directed  obliquely  upward  by  a  short  pipe. 
Ay  (Fig.  138),  the  path  described  by  each  particle  will  still 
be  the  arc  of  a  parabola,  ABO.  Since  each  particle  of  the 
liquid  may  be  regarded  as  a  body  projected  obliquely  up- 
ward, the  nature  of  the  path  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
motion  will  be  given  by  equation  (89). 

If  a  semi-parabola,  LE',  is  described,  having  its  axis  ver- 
tical, its  vertex  at  L,  and  focus  at  K,  then  may  every  point, 
Py  within  the  curve,  be  reached  by  two  separate  jets  issuing 
from  the  side  of  the  vessel ;  every  point  on  the  curve  can 
be  reached  by  one,  and  only  one  ;  points  lying  without  the 
curve  cannot  be  reached  by  any  jet  whatever. 

In  like  manner,  the  same  equation  will  make  known  the 
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nature  of  the  path  and  the  circumstances  of  motion,  when 
the  jet  is  directed  obliquely  downward  by  a  short  tube. 

Ooefficients  of  Efflux  and  Velocity. 

167.  When  a  vessel  empties  itself  by  a  small  orifice  at  the 
bottom,  it  is  observed  that  the  particles  of  fluid  near  the  top 
descend  in  vertical  lines ;  when  they  approach  the  bottom 
they  incline  toward  the  orifice,  the  converging  lines  of  par- 
ticles tending  to  cross  each  other  as  they  emerge  from  the 
vessel.  The  result  is,  the  stream  grows  narrower,  after 
leaving  the  vessel,  until  it  reaches  a  point  at  a  distance 
from  the  vessel  equal  to  about  the  radius  of  the  orifice, 
when  the  contraction  becomes  a  minimum,  and  below  that 
point  the  vein  again  spreads  out.  This  phenomenon  is 
called,  contraction  of  the  vein.  The  cross  section  at  the 
most  contracted  part  is  not  far  from  -f^  of  the  area  of  the 
orifice,  when  the  vessel  is  very  thin.  If  we  denote  the  area 
of  the  orifice,  by  a,  and  the  area  of  the  least  cross  section 
of  the  vein,  by  a',  we  have, 

a'  =  ka, 

in  which  ^  is  a  number  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 
This  number  is  called  the  coefficient  of  contractio7i. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  through  an 
orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel,  in  one 
second,  we  multiply  the  smallest  section  of  the  vein  by  the 
velocity.  Denoting  the  quantity  discharged  in  one  second, 
by  Q'y  we  have, 

Q'  =  ha  \/2^. 

This  formula  is  only  true  on  the  supposition  that  the 
actual  velocity  is  the  same  as  the  theoretical  velocity,  which 
is  not  the  case,  as  has  been  shown  by  experiment    The 
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theoretical  velocity  is  equal  to  V^gh,  and  if  we  denote  the 
actual  velocity,  by  v',  we  have, 

v'  =  I  V2gh, 
in  which  I  is  to  be  determined  by  experiment;  this  value 
of  I  is  slightly  less  than  1,  and  is  called  the  coefficient  of 
velocity.  In  order  to  get  the  actual  discharge,  we  must  re- 
place V2gh  by  W%gh,  in  the  preceding  equation.  Doing 
so,  and  denoting  the  actual  discharge  per  second,  by  g,  we 
have,   ^ 

Q  =  kla  ^%gh. 

The  product,  Id,  is  called  the  coefficient  of  effiux.  It  has 
been  shown  by  experiment,  that  this  coefficient  for  orifices 
in  thin  plates,  is  not  quite  constant.  It  decreases  slightly, 
as  the  area  of  the  orifice  and  the  velocity  are  increased ; 
and  it  is  further  found  to  be  greater  for  circular  orifices 
tlian  for  those  of  any  other  shape. 

If  we  denote  the  coeflBcient  of  efflux,  by  ?w,  we  have, 

Q  =  'ma  ^/Ugh. 

In  this  equation,  h  is  called  head  of  water.  Hence,  we 
may  define  the  head  of  water  to  be  the  distance  from  the 
orifice  to  the  plane  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid. 

The  mean  value  of  m  corresponding  to  orifices  of  from 
i  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  from  4  to  20  feet  head  of 
water,  has  been  found  to  be  about  .615.  If  we  take  h  =  .64, 

we  have, 

m  _.6l5  __ 
^-ife  -.640  -•^^• 

That  is,  the  actual  velocity  is  only  VW  of  the  theoretical 
velocity.    This  diminution  is  due  to  friction,  viscosity,  &c. 
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Sffluz  through  Short  Tubes. 

168.  It  is  found  that  the  discharge  from  a  given  orifice 
increases,  when  the  thickness  of  the  plate  through  which 
the  flow  takes  place  increases ;  also,  when  a  short  tube  is 
introduced. 

When  a  tube,  A  B,  is  employed  not  more  than  four  times 
as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  orifice,  the  value  of  m  be- 
comes, on  an  average,  equal  to  .813 ;  that 
is,  the  discharge  per  second  is  1.325  times 
as  great,  when  the  tube  is  used,  as  without 
it.  In  using  the  cylindrical  tube,  the  con- 
traction takes  place  at  the  outlet  of  the 
vessel,  and  not  at  the  outlet  of  the  tube. 

Compound  mouth-pieces  are  sometimes 
formed  of  two  conic  frustums,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  having  the  form  of  the  vein. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Etelwein,  that  the 
most  effective  tubes  of  this  form   should  ?ig.  hi. 

have  the  diameter,  CD,  equal  to  .833  of  AB,  The  angle 
made  by  the  sides,  OF  and  DF^  should  be  about  5°,  and 
the  length  of  this  portion  should  be  three  times  that  of  th< 
other. 

Examples. 


1.  With  what  theoretical  velocity  will  water  issue  from  a  smi 
orifice  16  iV  ft^t  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid  ?  Ans.  32^  ft. 

2.  If  the  area  of  the  orifice,  in  the  last  example,  is  tSj  of  a  squs 
foot,  and  the  coefficient  of  efflux  .615,  how  many  cubic  feet  of  wat 
will  be  discharged  per  minute  ?  ^/w.  118.695  ft. 

3.  A  vessel,  constantly  filled  with  water,  is  4  feet  high,  with 
cross  section  of  one  square  foot ;  an  orifice  in  the  bottom  has  an  ar 
of  one  square  inch.  In  what  time  will  three-fourths  of  the  water 
drawn  off,  the  coefficient  of  efflux  being  .6? 

Am.  5  minute,  nearly. 

4.  A  vessel  is  kept  constantly  full  of  water.    How  many  cubic  fe 
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•will  be  discharged  per  minute  from  an  orifice  9  feet  below  the  upper 
surface,  having  an  area  of  one  square  inch,  the  coefficient  of  efflux 
being  .6  V  Arts.  6  cubic  feet,  about. 

5.  Ill  the  last  example,  what  will  be  the  discharge  per  minute,  if 
we  suppose  each  square  foot  of  the  upper  surface  to  be  pressed  by  a 
force  of  645  lbs.  ?  An».  8J  cubic  feet,  about. 

6.  The  head  of  water  is  16  feet,  and  the  orifice  is  i\ts  of  a  square 
foot.  What  quantity  of  water  will  be  discharged  per  second,  when 
the  orifice  is  through  a  thin  plate? 

SOLUTION. 

In  this  case,  we  have, 


q  —  .615  X  .01  \/2  X  32^  X  16  =  .197  cubic  feet 
When  a  short  cylindrical  tube  is  used,  we  have, 
q  =  .197  X  1.325  =  .261  cubic  feet 

Capillary  Phenomena. 

169.  When  a  liquid  is  in  equilibrium,  under  the  action 
of  its  own  weight,  it  has  been  shown  that  its  upper  surface 
is  level.  It  is  observed,  however,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
solid  bodies,  such  as  the  walls  of  a  vessel,  that  the  surface 
is  sometimes  elevated,  and  sometimes  depressed,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  liquid  and  solid  in  contact.  These 
elevations  and  depressions  result  from  the  action  of  mo- 
lecular forces,  exerted  between  the  particles  of  the  liquid 
and  solid  in  contact;  from  the  fact  that  they  are  more 
apparent  in  small  tubes,  of  the  diameter  of  a  hair,  they 
have  been  called  capillary  j)henoinena,  and  the  forces  giv- 
ing rise  to  them,  capillary  forces. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  observed  effects  of  capil- 
lary action  :  When  a  solid  is  plunged  into  a  liquid  capable 
of  moistening  it,  as  when  glass  is  plunged  into  water,  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  is  heaped  up  about  the  solid,  taking 
u  concave  form,  as  sliown  in  Fig.  142. 

When  a  solid  is  plunged  into  a  liquid  riot  capable  of 
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moistening  it,  as  when  glass  is  plunged  into  mercury,  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  is  depressed  about  the 
solid,  taking  a  convex  form,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  143. 

The  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  neighbor-  Fig.  142. 
hood  of  the  surfaces  of  the  containing  ves- 
sel takes  the  concave  or  convex  form  ac- 
cording as  the  material  of  the  vessel  is 
capable  of  being  moistened,  or  not,  by  the 
liquid. 

These  phenomena  become  more  apparent  ^' 

when  we  plunge  a  tube  into  a  liquid ;  according  as  the  tube 
is,  or  is  not,  capable  of  being  moistened  by  the  liquid,  the 
liquid  will  rise  in  the  tube,  or  be  depressed  in  it.  When 
the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube,  its  upper  surface  takes  a  con- 
cave shape ;  when  it  is  depressed,  it  takes  a  convex  form. 
The  elevations,  or  depressions,  increase  as  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  diminishes. 

Elevation  and  Depression  between  Plates. 

170.  If  two  plates  of  any  substance  be  placed  parallel  to 
each  other,  it  is  found  that  the  laws  of  ascent  and  descent 
of  the  liquid  into  which  they  are  plunged,  are  the  same  as 
for  tubes.  For  example :  if  two  plates  of  glass  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  pretty  close  together,  are  plunged  into 
water,  it  is  found  that  the  water  will  rise  between  them  to 
a  height,  inversely  proportional  to  their  distance  apart; 
aud  further,  that  this  height  is  equal  to  about  one-half 
the  height  to  which  water  would  rise  in  a  glass  tube  whose 
internal  diameter  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
plates. 

If  the  same  plates  be  plunged  into  mercury,  there  will  be 
a  depression  according  to  a  corresponding  law. 
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If  two  plates  of  glass,  AB  and  AC,  inclined  to  each 
other,  as  sliuwn  in  Fig.  144,  be  plunged  into  a  liquid  that 
will  moisten  them,  the  liquid  will  rise 
between  them.  It  will  rise  higher  near 
the  junction,  the  surface  taking  a 
curved  form,  such  that  any  section 
made  by  a  plane  through  AD,  will  bo  ^^^"  ^^• 

an  equilateral  hj-perbola. 

If  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  plates  is  horizontal,  a 
small   quantity  of  a   liquid   that  will   moisten 
them,  assumes  the  shape  shown  at  A  ;  if  it  do 
not  moisten  them,  it  takes  the  form   shown 
at^. 

Attraction  and  Repulsion  of  Floating  Bodies. 

171.  If  two  small  balls  of  wood,  both  ^f  which  can  be 
moistened  by  water,  or  two  small  balls  of  wax,  that  cannot 
be  moistened,  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  brought 
so  near  each  other  that  the  surfaces  of  capillary  elevation, 
or  depression  interfere,  the  balls  will  attract  each  other 
and  come  together.  If  one  ball  of  wood  and  one  of  wax 
be  brought  so  near  that  the  surfaces  of  capillary  elevation 
and  depression  interfere,  the  bodies  will  repel  each  other, 
and  separate.  If  two  needles  be  carefully  oiled  and  laid 
on  the  surface  of  water,  they  will  repel  the  water  from 
their  neighborhood,  and  float.  If,  whilst  floating,  they 
are  brought  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  permit  the 
surfaces  of  capillary  depression  to  interfere,  the  needles 
will  immediately  rush  together.  The  reason  of  the  needles 
floating  IS,  that  they  repel  the  water,  heaping  it  up  on  each 
side,  thus  forming  a  cavity  in  the  surface;  the  needle  is 
buoyed  up  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced 
fluid,  and,  when  this  exceeds  the  weight  of  the  needle,  it 
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floats.  On  this  principle  certain  insects  move  freely  over 
a  sheet  of  water;  their  feet  are  lubricated  with  an  oily  sub- 
stance which  repels  the  water,  producing  a  hollow  around 
each  foot,  and  gives  rise  to  a  buoyant  effort  greater  than 
the  weight  of  the  insect. 

The  principle  of  mutual  attraction  between  bodies,  both 
of  which  repel  water,  or  both  of  which  attrtict  it,  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  small  floating  bodies  have  a  tendency  to 
collect  in  groups  about  the  borders  of  the  containing  ves- 
sel. When  the  material  of  which  the  vessel  is  made,  exer- 
cises a  different  capillary  action  from  that  of  the  floating 
particles,  they  will  aggregate  themselves  at  a  distance  from 
the  surface  of  the  vessel. 

Applications  of  the  Principles  of  Capillarity. 

172.  It  is  a  consequence  of  capillary  action  that  water 
rises  to  fill  the  pores  of  a  sponge,  or  lump  of  sugar.  The 
same  principle  causes  oil  to  rise  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp, 
which  is  but  a  bundle  of  fibres  very  nearly  in  contact, 
leaving  capillary  interstices  between  them. 

Ttie  siphon  filter  is  the  same,  in  principle,  as  the  wick  of 
a  lamp.  It  consists  of  a  bundle  of  fibres  like  a  lamp-wick, 
one  end  of  which  dips  into  the  liquid  to  be  filtered,  whilst 
the  other  hangs  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  The  liquid 
ascends  the  fibrous  mass  by  capillary  attraction,  and  con- 
tinues to  advance  till  it  reaches  the  overhanging  end,  when, 
if  this  is  lower  than  the  upper  surface  of  the  liquid,  it 
will  fall  by  drops  from  the  end  of  the  wick,  the  impurities 
being  left  behind. 

The  principle  of  capillary  attraction  is  used  for  splitting 
rocks  and  raising  weights.  To  employ  this  principle  m 
cleaving  mill-stones,  as  is  done  in  France,  the  stone  is  first 
dressed  to  the  form  of  a  cylinder  of  the  required  diameter. 
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Grooves  are  then  cut  around  it  where  the  divisions  are  to 
take  place,  and  into  these  grooves  thoroughly  dried  wedges 
of  willow-wood  are  driven.  On  being  exposed  to  the 
action  of  moisture,  the  cells  of  the  wood  absorb  water, 
expand,  and  finally  split  the  rock. 

To  raise  a  weight,  a  thoroughly  dry  cord  is  fastened  to 
the  weight,  and  then  stretched  to  a  point  above.  If  the 
cord  be  moistened,  the  fibres  absorb  moisture,  expand 
laterally,  the  rope  is  diminished  in  length,  and  the  weight 
raised. 

The  principle  of  capillary  action  is  also  employed  in 
metallurgy,  in  purifying  metals,  by  cupellation. 

Endosmose  and  Exosmose. 

173.  The  names  eiidosmose  and  exosmose  have  been 
given  to  currents,  flowing  in  contrary  directions  between 
two  liquids,  when  separated  by  a  porous  partition,  either 
organic  or  inorganic.  The  discovery  of  this  phenomena  is 
due  to  M.  DuTROCHET,  who  called  the  flowing  in,  endos- 
mose,  and  the  flowing  out,  exosmose.  The  existence  of 
the  currents  was  established  by  an  instrument,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  endosmometer.  This  instrument  con- 
sists of  a  tube  of  glass,  at  one  end  of  which  is  attached  a 
membranous  sack,  secured  by  a  ligature.  If  the  sack  be 
filled  with  gum  water,  a  solution  of  sugar,  albumen,  or 
almost  any  solution  denser  than  water,  and  then  plunged 
into  water,  it  is  observed,  after  a  time,  that  the  fluid  rises 
in  the  stem,  and  is  depressed  in  the  vessel,  showing  that 
water  has  entered  the  sack  by  passing  through  the  pores. 
By  applying  suitable  tests,  it  is  also  found  that  a  portion 
of  the  liquid  in  the  sack  has  passed  through  the  pores 
into  the  vessel. 

Two  currents  are  thus  established.    If  the  operation  be 
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reversed,  and  the  bladder  and  tube  be  filled  with  pure 
water,  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  will  rise,  whilst  that  in  the 
tube  falls.  The  phenomena  of  endosmose  and  exosmose 
are  extremely  various,  and  serve  to  explain  a  great  variety 
of  interesting  facts  in  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 
The  cause  of  the  currents,  is  the  action  of  molecular  forces 
between  the  particles  of  the  bodies  employed. 


CHAPTER  VTII. 

MECHANICS    OF    GASES    AND    VAPORS. 

Oases  and  Vapors. 

174.  Gases  and  vapors  are  distinguished  from  other 
fluids,  by  their  great  compressibility,  and  correspondingly 
great  elasticity.  These  fluids  continually  tend  to  occupy 
a  greater  space ;  this  expansion  goes  on  till  counteracted 
by  some  extraneous  force,  as  that  of  gravity,  or  the  resist- 
ance oflered  by  a  containing  vessel. 

The  force  of  expansion,  common  to  gases  and  vapors,  is 
called  their  iensiofi,  or  elastic  force.  We  shall  take  for  the 
unit  of  this  force,  at  any  point,  the  pressure  that  would 
be  exerted  on  a  square  inch,  were  the  pressure  the  same  at 
every  point  of  the  square  inch  as  at  the  point  in  question. 
If  we  denote  this  unit,  by  p,  the  area  pressed,  by  a,  and  the 
entire  pressure,  by  P,  we  have, 

r  =  ap (121) 

Most  of  the  principles  demonstrated  for  liquids  hold 
good  for  gases  and  vapors,  but  there  are  certain  properties 
ansing  from  elasticity  that  are  peculiar  to  aeriform  fluids, 
some  of  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  investigate. 

Atmospheric  Air. 

175.  The  gaseous  fluid  that  envelops  our  globe,  and 
extends  on  all  sides  to  a  distance  of  many  miles,  is  called 
the  atmosphere.  It  consists  principally  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  together  with  small  but  variable  portions  of  watery 
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vapor  and  carbonic  acid,  all  in  a  state  of  mixture.  On 
an  average,  it  is  found  that  1000  parts  by  volume  of 
atmospheric  air,  taken  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  con- 
sist of  about, 

788  parts  of  nitrogen, 

197  parts  of  oxygen, 
14  parts  of  watery  vapor, 
,  1  part  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  atmosphere  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  gases,  for  it 
is  found  that  the  laws  regulating  density,  expansibility, 
and  elasticity,  are  the  same  for  all  gases  and  vapors,  so 
long  as  they  maintain  a  purely  gaseous  form.  It  is  found, 
however,  in  the  case  of  vapors,  and  of  those  gases  which 
have  been  reduced  to  a  liquid  form,  that  the  law  changes 
just  before  actual  liquefaction. 

This  change  appears  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
observed  when  water  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
form.  Although  water  does  not  actually  freeze  till 
reduced  to  a  temperature  of  32°  Fah.,  it  is  found  that 
it  reaches  its  maximum  density  at  about  39°,  at  which 
temperature  the  particles  seem  to  commence  arranging 
themselves  according  to  new  laws,  preparatory  to  taking 
the  solid  form. 

Atmospheric  Pressure.  (* 

176.   If  a  tube,  35  or  36  inches  long,  open  at       b^ 
one  end  and  closed  at  the  other,  be   filled  with 
pure  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a  basin  of  the  same, 
the  mercury  will  fall  in  the  tube  until  the  vertical 
distance  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  to  that  in  the  basin  is  about  30  inches.     This       Hh 
column  of  mercury  is  sustained  by  the  pressure  of     ^--^ 
the  atmosphere  exerted  on  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
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cury  in  the  basin,  and  transmitted  through  the  fluid,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  general  law  of  transmission  of  pressures.  The 
column  of  mercury  sustained  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
atmosphere  is  called  the  barometric  column,  because  it  is 
generally  measured  by  an  instrument  called  a  barometer. 
In  fact,  the  instrument  just  described,  when  provided 
with  a  suitable  scale  for  measuring  the  height  of  the 
column,  is  a  complete  barometer.  The  height  of  the  baro- 
metric column  fluctuates  somewhat,  even  at  the  same 
place,  on  account  of  changes  of  temperature,  and  other 
causes  yet  to  be  considered. 

Observation  has  shown,  that  the  average  height  of  the 
barometric  column  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  trifle  less 
than  30  inches. 

The  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  high, 
having  a  cross  section  of  one  inch,  is  nearly  15  pounds. 
Hence,  the  unit  of  atmospheric  pressure  is  15  pounds. 

This  unit  is  called  an  atmosphere,  and  is  often  employed 
in  estimating  the  pressure  of  elastic  fluids,  particularly 
steiim.  Ilence,  to  say  that  the  pressure  of  steam  in  a  boiler 
is  two  atmospheres,  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  there  is  a 
pressure  of  30  pounds  on  each  s^juare  inch  of  the  interior 
of  the  boiler.  In  general,  when  we  say  that  the  tension  of 
a  gas  or  vapor  is  7*  atmospheres,  we  mean  that  each  square 
inch  is  pressed  by  a  force  of  n  times  15  pounds. 

Mariotte's  Law. 

177.  When  a  given  mass  of  gas  or  vapor  is  compressed 
so  as  to  occupy  a  smaller  space,  its  elastic  force  is  increased ; 
if  its  vohune  is  increased,  its  elastic  force  is  diminished. 

The  law  of  increase  and  diminution  of  elastic  force,  dis- 
covered by  Mahiotte,  and  bearing  bis  name,  may  be 
enunciated  as  follows: 
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TJie  elastic  force  of  a  given  mass  of  gas,  whose  tem- 
perature remains  the  same,  varies  inversely  as  the  volume 
it  occupies. 

As  long  as  the  mass  remains  the  same,  its  density  varies 
inversely  as  its  volume.    Hence, 

The  elastic  force  of  a  gas,  whose  temperature  remains  the 
same,  varies  as  its  density ;  and  conversely,  its  density 
varies  as  its  elastic  force, 

Maiiiotte's  law  may  be  verified  for  atmospheric  air,  by 
an  instrument  called  Mariotte's  Tube.     This  is  a  tube, 

A  BCD,  of  uniform  bore,  bent  so  that  its  two     

branches  are  parallel  to  each  other.  The  shorter 
branch,  AB,  is  closed  at  its  upper  extremity, 
whilst  the  longer  one  is  open.  Between  the  two 
branches,  and  attached  to  the  frame,  is  a  scale  of 
equal  parts. 

To  use  the  instrument,  place  it  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  pour  mercury  into  the  tube,  until 
it  just  cuts  off  communication  between  the  two 
branches.  The  mercury  will  then  stand  at  the 
same  level,  BC,  in  both  branches,  and  the  tension  ^^'  ^  ^* 
of  the  air  in  AB,  will  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere.  If  an  additional  quantity  of  mercury 
be  poured  into  the  longer  branch,  the  air  in  the  shorter 
branch  will  be  compressed,  and  the  mercury  will  rise  in 
both  branches,  but  higher  in  the  longer,  than  in  the 
shorter  one.  Suppose  the  mercury  to  have  risen  in  the 
shorter  branch,  to  K,  and  in  the  longer  one,  to  P,  There 
will  be  an  equilibrium  in  the  mercury  lying  below  the 
horizontal  plane,  KK ;  there  will  also  be  an  equilibrium 
between  the  tension  of  the  air  in  AK,  and  the  forces  which 
give  rise  to  that  tension.  These  forces  are,  the  pressure  of 
the  external  atmosphere,  transmitted  through  the  mercury. 
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and  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  whose  base  is  the 
cross  section  of  the  tube,  and  whose  altitude  is  PK,  If  we 
denote  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  sustained  by 
the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere,  by  h,  the  tension 
of  the  air  in  AK,  will  be  measured  by  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  mercury,  whose  base  is  the  cross  section  of  the 
tube,  and  whose  height  is  ^  +  PK.  Since  the  weight  is 
proportional  to  the  height,  the  tension  of  the  confined  air 
is  proportional  to  ^  +  PK, 
Now,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  PK,  it  is  found  that, 

AK:  AB  ::  h  :  h  +  PK; 
whence, 

^^-h^PK' 

If  PK=  h,  we  have,  AK=  \AB ;  ifPK=:  2h,  we  have, 

AK=iAB ;  \i  PK  =  nh,  n  being  any  positive  number, 

AB 
entire  or  fractional,  we  have,  AK=-^-—.   This  formula, 

deduced  from  Mariotte's  law,  was  verified  by  Dulong  and 
Araqo  for  all  values  of  w,  up  to  7i  =  27.  The  law  may 
also  be  verified  when  the  pressure  is  less  than  an  atmos- 
phere, by  the  following  apparatus :  AK  i&  a  tube  of  uni- 
form bore,  closed  at  its  upper  and  open  at  its  lower 
extremity;  CD  is  a  deep  cistern  of  mercury.  ^^ 
The  tube,  AK,  is  either  graduated  into  equal 
parts,  commencing  at  A,  or  has  attached  to  it  a 
scale  of  brass  or  ivory. 

To  use  the  instrument,  pour  mercury  into  the 
tube  till  it  is  nearly  full ;  place  the  finger  over  the 
open  end,  invert  it  in  the  cistern,  and  depress  it 
till  the  mercury  stands  at  the  same  level  without 
and  within  the  tube,  and  suppose  the  surface  of 


the  mercury  in  this  case. to  be  at  B.     Then  will    Pig.  1*8. 

11 
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the  tension  of  the  air  in  ^,5,  he  equal  to  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere.  If  the  tube  be  raised  vertically,  the  air 
iiiAB  will  expand,  its  tension  will  diminish,  and  the  mer- 
cury will  fall  in  the  tube,  to  maintain  the  equilibrium. 
Suppose  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  to  have 
reached  IT.  In  this  position  of  the  instrument  the  tension 
of  the  air  in  ^  J5^  added  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cury, JSEf  will  be  equal  to  the  tension  of  the  external  air. 
Now,  it  is  found,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  KB,  that 

AK  :  AB  ::  h  :  h  -EK; 
whence. 

If   EK=  \h,  we  have,  AK=  %AB ;  if  EK=\Ti,  we 

have,  AK^  SAJB;  in  general,  if  EK= -h,  we  have, 

AK=  AB{n  +  1). 

This  formula  has  been  verified,  for  all  values  of  w,  up  to 
7^=111. 

It  is  a  law  of  Physics  that,  when  a  gas  is  suddenly  com- 
pressed, heat  is  evolved,  and  when  a  gas  is  suddenly 
expanded,  heat  is  absorbed ;  hence,  in  making  the  experi- 
ment, care  must  be  taken  that  the  temperature  be  kept 
uniform. 

More  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  Mariotte's  law 
is  not  strictly  true,  especially  for  high  tensions,  yet  its  vari- 
ation is  so  small  that  the  error  committed  in  regarding  it 
as  true  is  not  appreciable  in  any  practical  case. 

Qay  Lussac's  "Lacw, 

178.  If  the  volume  of  any  gas  or  vapor  remain  the  same, 
and  its  temperature  be  increased,  its  tension  is  increased 
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also.  If  the  pressure  remain  the  same,  the  volume  of  the 
gas  increases  as  the  temperature  is  raised.  The  law  of  in- 
crease and  diminution,  as  deduced  by  Gay  Lussac,  whose 
name  it  bears,  may  be  enunciated  as  follows : 

In  a  given  mass  of  gas,  or  vapor,  if  the  volume  remain 
the  same,  the  tension  varies  as  the  temperature  ;  if  the  ten- 
sion  remain  the  same,  the  volume  varies  as  the  temperature. 

According  to  Regnault,  if  a  given  mass  of  air  be  heated 
from  32°  Fahrenheit  to  212°,  the  tension  remaining  con- 
stant, its  volume  will  be  increased  by  the  .3665th  part  of 
its  volume  at  32°.  Hence,  the  increase  for  each  degree  of 
temperature  is  the  .00204th  part  of  its  volume  at  32°.  If 
we  denote  the  volume  at  32°,  by  v,  and  the  volume  at  the 
temperature,  /',  by  v',  we  have, 

v'  =  v[l-\-.0O204:(t'  -32)] (122) 

Solving  with  reference  to  v,  we  have, 

v' 
''  =  l  +  .00204(^'-32) (^^^) 

Formula  (123)  enables  us  to  compute  the  volume  of  a 
mass  of  air  at  32°,  when  we  know  its  volume  at  the  temper- 
ature, /',  the  pressure  remaining  constant. 

To  find  the  volume  at  the  temperature,  t",  we  have  sim- 
ply to  substitute  t"  for  t'  in  (122).  Denoting  this  volume 
by  v",  we  have, 

v"  =  v[l  +  .00204(r  . '  32)]. 
Substituting  for  v  its  value,  from  (1£3),  we  get, 

1  +  . 00204(^-32)  . 

""    -""  1  +  .00204(^5'  -32) ^^     ^ 

This  formula  enables  us  to  compute  the  volume  of  a 
mass  of  air,  at  a  temperature,  t",  when  we  know  its  volume 
at  the  temperature,  t' ;  and,  since  the  density  varies  in- 
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versely  as  the  volume,  we  may  also,  by  means  of  the  same 
formula,  find  the  density  of  any  mass  of  air,  at  the  temper- 
ature, t'\  when  we  have  given  its  density  at  the  temper- 
ature, t'. 

Manometers. 

179.  A  manometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
tension  of  gases  and  vapors,  particularly  of  steam.  Two 
principal  varieties  of  manometers  are  used  for  measuring 
the  tension  of  steam,  the  open,  and  the  closed  manometer. 


-Attti 


The  open  Manometer. 

180.  The  open  manometer  consists  of  an  open  glass 
tube,  AB,  terminating  near  the  bottom  of  a  cistern,  EF. 
The  cistern  is  of  wrought-iron,  steam  tight, 
and  filled  with  mercury.  Its  dimensions 
are  such,  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury will  not  be  materially  lowered,  when  a 
portion  of  the  mercury  is  forced  up  the  tube. 
ED  is  a  tube,  by  means  of  which,  steam  may 
be  admitted  from  the  boiler  to  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern.  This  tube  is 
sometimes  filled  with  water,  through  which 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  transmitted  to 
the  mercury. 

To  graduate  the  instrument.  All  communication  with 
the  boiler  is  cut  off,  by  closing  the  stop-cock,  E^  and  com- 
munication with  the  external  air  is  made  by  opening  the 
stop-cock,  Z>.  The  point  of  the  tube,  AB,  to  which  the 
mercury  rises,  is  noted,  and  a  distance  is  laid  off,  upward, 
from  this  point,  equal  to  what  the  baronietric  column 
wants  of  30  inches,  and  the  point,  Hy  thus  determined,  is 
marked  1.    This  point  will  be  very  near  the  surface  of  the 


Fig.  149. 
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mercury  in  the  cistern.  From  the  point,  H,  distances  of 
30,  60,  90,  &c.,  inches  are  laid  off  upward,  and  the  corre- 
sponding points  numbered  2,  3,  4,  &c.  These  divisions 
correspond  to  atmospheres,  and  may  be  subdivided  into 
tenths  and  hundredths. 

To  use  the  instrument,  the  stop-cock,  D,  is  closed,  and 
communication  made  with  the  boiler,  by  opening  the  stop- 
cock, E.  The  height  to  which  the  mercury  rises  in  the 
tube  indicates  the  tension  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  which 
may  be  read  from  the  scale  in  terms  of  atmospheres  and 
decimals  of  an  atmosphere.  If  the  pressure  in  pounds  is 
wished,  it  may  at  once  be  found  by  multiplying  the  read- 
ing of  the  instrument  by  15. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  kind  of  manometer  is  its 
want  of  portability,  and  the  great  length  of  tube  required, 
when  high  tensions  are  to  be  measured. 

The  closed  Manometer. 

181.  The  general  construction  of  the  closed  manometer 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  open  manometer,  except  that 
the  tube,  AB,  is  closed  at  the  top.  The  air  confined  in 
the  tube,  is  compressed  in  the  same  way  as  in  Mariotte's 
tube. 

To  graduate  this  instrument.  We  determine  the  divi- 
sion, //,  as  before.  The  remaining  divisions  are  found  by 
applying  Mariotte's  law. 

Denote  the  distance  in  inches,  from  H  to  the  top  of  the 
tube,  by  I;  the  pressure  on  the  mercury,  in  atmospheres, 
by  n,  and  the  distance  in  inches,  from  //  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  by  x. 

The  tension  of  the  air  in  the  tube  is  equal  to  that  on 
the  mercury  in  the  cistern,  diminished  by  the  weight  of  a 
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column  of  mercury  whose  altitude  is  ic     Hence,  in  atmos- 
pheres, it  is 

X 

"  -  30- 

The  bore  of  the  tube  being  uniform,  the  volume  of  the 
compressed  air  is  proportional  to  its  height.     When  the^ 
pressure  is  1  atmosphere,  the  height  is  I;  when  the  pres- 

sure  is  7t  —  —  atmospheres,  the  height  is  I  —  x.     Hence, 

oK) 

from  Mariotte's  law. 

Whence,  by  reduction, 

X*  -  (30?i  +  Z)a;  =  -  30Z(w  -  1). 
Solving,  with  resi>ect  tx)  x,  we  have, 

30?i  4-  I 


/r^„_i)  +  (?o!L±i): 


2 

The  upper  sign  of  the  radical  is  not  used,  as  it  would 
give  a  value  for  x,  greater  than  I.  Taking  the  lower  sign, 
and  assuming  Z  =  30  in.,  we  have. 


X  =  1671  +  15  —  V  —  900{7i  —  1)  +  {1571  +  15)'. 

Making  7i  =  2,  3,  4,  «&c.,  in  succession,  we  find  for  x,  the 
values,  11.46  in.,  17.58  in.,  20.92  in.,  &c.  These  distances 
being  set  off  from  II,  upward,  and  marked  2,  3,  4,  &c., 
indicate  atmospheres.  The  intermediate  spaces  may  be 
subdivided  by  the  same  formula. 

In  making  the  graduation,  we  have  supposed  the  tem- 
perature to  remain  the  same.  If,  however,  it  does  not 
remain  the  same,  the  reading  of  the  instrument  must  be 
corrected  by  a  table  computed  for  the  purpose. 

The  instrument  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
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already  described.    Neither  can  be  used  for  measuring 
tensions  less  than  1  atmosphere. 

The  Siphon  Gauge. 

182.  The  siphon  gauge  is  used  to  measure  tensions  of 
gases  and  vapors,  less  than  an  atmosphere.  It  consists  of 
a  tube,  ^^^'j  bent  so  that  its  two  branches  are  «, 
parallel.  The  brancli,  BC,  is  closed  at  the  top, 
and  filled  with  mercury,  which  is  retained  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  the.  branch,  J  ^,  is 
open  at  the  top.  If  the  air  be  rarefied  in  any 
manner,  or,  if  the  mouth  of  the  tube  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  gas  whose  tension  is  sufficiently  FJgiso. 
small,  the  mercury  will  no  longer  be  supported  in  BC,  but 
will  fall  in  it  and  rise  in  BA.  The  distance  between  the 
surfaces  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  branches,  given  by  a 
scale  between  them,  indicates  the  tension  of  the  gas.  If 
this  distance  is  expressed  in  inches,  the  tension  can  be 
found,  in  atmospheres,  by  dividing  by  30,  or,  in  pounds,  by 
dividing  by  2. 

The  Diving-Bell. 

183.  The  diving-bell  is  a  bell-shaped  vessel,  open  at  the 
bottom,  used  for  descending  into  the  water.  The  bell  is 
placed  with  its  mouth  horizontal,  and  let 
down  by  a  rope,  AB,  the  whole  apparatus 
being  sunk  by  weights  properly  adjusted. 
The  air  contained  in  the  bell  is  com- 
pressed by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  but 
its  increased  elasticity  prevents  the  water  ^^  ^5^ 

from  rising  to  the  top  of  the  bell,  which 
is  provided  with  seats  for  the  accommodation   of  those 
within  the  bell.     The  air,  constantly  contaminated  by 
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breathing,  is  continually  replaced  by  fresh  air,  pumped  in 
through  a  tube,  FG.  Were  there  no  additional  air  intro- 
duced, the  volume  of  the  compressed  air,  at  any  depth, 
might  be  computed  by  MariotteV  law.  The  unit  of  the 
compressing  force,  in  this  case,  is  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  water  whose  cross  section  is  a  square  inch,  and  whose 
height  is  the  distance  from  DC  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  Barometer. 

184.  The  barometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube, 
hermetically  sealed  at  one  extremity,  filled  with  mercury, 
and  inverted  in  a  basin  of  that  fluid.  The  pressure  of  the 
air  is  indicated  by  the  height  of  mercury  it  supports. 

A  variety  of  forms  of  mercurial  barometers  have  been 
devised,  all  involving  the  same  mechanical  principle.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  the  siphon  and  the  cistern 
dar&meters. 

The  Siphon  Barometer. 

185.  The  siphon  barometer  consists  of  a  tube,  CDB, 
bent  so  that  its  two  branches,  CD  and  DB,  are  ^„c 
parallel  to  each  other.  A  scale  is  placed  between 
them,  and  attached  to  the  same  frame  with  the 
tube.  The  longer  branch,  CD,  is  hermetically 
sealed  at  the  top,  and  filled  with  mercury;  the 
sliorter  one  is  open  to  the  air.    When  the  instru-      - 
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ment  is  placed  vertically,  the  mercury  sinks  in  the 
longer  branch  and  rises  in  the  shorter  one.  The  ^ 
distance  between  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  Ficr.  152. 
the  two  branches  indicates  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 
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The  Oistem  Barometer. 

186.  The  cistern  barometer  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  filled 
and  inverted  in  a  cistern  of  mercury.  The  tube  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  frame  of  metal,  attached  to  the  cistern.  Two 
longitudinal  openings,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  frame, 
permit  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury  to  be  seen.  A 
slide,  moved  up  and  down  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  may  be 
brought  exactly  to  the  upper  level  of  the  mercury.  The 
height  of  the  column  is  then  read  from  a  scale, 
whose  0  is  at  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern.  The  scale  is  graduated  to  inches  and 
tenths,  and  the  smaller  divisions  are  read  by  a 
vernier. 

The  figure  shows  the  parts  of  a  complete 
cistern  barometer;  XK  represents  the  frame; 
HH,  the  cistern,  of  glass,  at  the  upper  part, 
that  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  may  be  seen 
through  it ;  Z,  a  thermometer,  to  show  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mercury;  JV,  the  sliding-ring  * 
bearing  the  vernier,  and  moved  up  and  down  by  ig.  153. 
the  screw,  M. 

The  cistern  is  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale  in 
Fig.  154 ;  A  is  the  barometer  tube,  terminating 
in  a  small  opening,  to  prevent  sudden  shocks 
when  the  instrument  is  moved  from  place  to 
place;  JI,  the  frame  of  the  cistern;  B,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  cistern,  made  of  glass, 
that  the  mercury  may  be  seen ;  JEJ,  a  piece  of 
ivory,  projecting  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  cistern,  whose  point  corresponds  to  the  0 
of  the  scale ;  CC,  the  lower  part  of  the  cistern,  "^g 
made  of  leather,  or  other  flexible  material,  and     ^s-  ^54. 
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attached  to  the  glass  part ;  D,  a  screw,  working  through 
the  frame,  and  against  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  CC,  by  means 
of  a  plate,  P.  The  screw,  D,  serves  to  bring  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  to  the  point  of  ivory,  By  and  also  to  force 
the  mercury  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  when  it  is  desired  to 
transport  the  barometer  from  place  to  place. 

To  use  this  barometer,  it  is  suspended  vertically,  and 
the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  brought  to  the  point 
of  ivory,  E,  by  the  screw,  />;  a  smart  rap  on  the  frame 
will  detach  the  mercury  from  the  glass,  to  which  it  tends  to 
adhere.  The  ring,  N,  is  run  up  or  down  till  its  lower  edge 
appears  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube, 
and  the  altitude  is  read  from  the  scale.  The  height  of  the 
attached  thermometer  should  also  be  noted. 

The  requirements  of  a  good  barometer  are,  suflBcient 
width  of  tube,  perfect  purity  of  mercury,  and  a  scale  with 
an  accurately  graduated  vernier. 

The  bore  of  the  tube  should  be  as  large  as  practicable,  to 
diminish  the  effect  of  capillary  action. .  On  account  of  the 
repulsion  between  the  glass  and  mercury,  the  latter  is  de- 
pressed in  the  tube,  and  this  depression  increases  as  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  diminishes. 

In  all  cases,  this  depression  should  be  allowed  for,  and 
the  reading  corrected  by  a  table  computed  for  the  purpose. 

To  secure  purity  of  the  mercury,  it  should  be  carefully 
distilled,  and  after  the  tube  is  filled,  it  should  be  boiled  to 
drive  off  any  bubbles  of  air  that  might  adhere  to  the  tube. 

Uses  of  the  Barometer. 

187.  The  primary  object  of  the  barometer  is,  to  measure 

the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.     It  is  used  by  mariners  as 

a  weather-glass.     It  is  also  employed  for  determinijig  the 

heights  of  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  above  the  level  of 
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the  ocean.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  employed  for  the 
latter  purpose  is,  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at 
any  place  depends  on  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  reach- 
ing from  the  place  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere. 
As  we  ascend  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  weight  of 
the  column  diminishes;  consequently,  the  pressure  be- 
imies  less,  a  fact  that  is  shown  by  the  mercury  falling  in 
I  he  tube. 

Difference  of  Level, 

188.  Let  aB  represent  a  vertical  prism  of  air,  whose 
cross  section  is  one  square  inch.  Denote  the  pressure  at 
B,  by  py  and  at  aa\  by  p';  denote  the  density  of 
the  air  at  B,  by  dy  and  at  aa'  by  d\  and  suppose 
the  temperature  throughout  the  column  to  be 
;;2°  Fah. 

Pass  a  horizontal  plane,  bb\  infinitely  near  to 
aa\  and  denote  the  weiglit  of  the  air  in  ah,  by  w. 
Conceive  the  entire  column  to  be  divided  by  hor-    Fig.  155, 
izontal  planes  into  prisms,  whose  weights  are  each  equal 
to  tOy  and  denote  their  heights,  beginning  at  a,  by  s,  s',  s", 

From  Mariotte's  law,  we  have, 

p  _d  ^      ^  _   P 

p'  ^  d"         "    d'  ~~ p'd' 

The  air  throughout  each  elementary  prism  may  be 
regarded  as  homogeneous;  the  density  of  the  air  in 
ab  is  therefore  equal  to  its  weight,  divided  by  its  vol- 
ume into  gravity  (Art  15).  But  its  volume  is  equal  to 
1  xlX«  =  «;  hence, 

gs'  g      d' 
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Substituting  for  -r, ,  its  value  in  the  preceding  equation, 
we  have,  ^  =  Z.  x  ^  .  .  .  .  .  (125) 

From  the  formula  for  log.  (1  +  y),  deduced  in  algebra,  "we 

to 
have,  by  substituting  for  y  the  fraction  -7,  the  equation, 

w 
But  —  is  infinitely  small ;  hence,  all  the  terms  in  the  second 

member,  after  the  first,  may  be  neglected,  giving, 

w 
or,  finally,  —  =  l(p'  •¥  w)  —  lp\ 

in  which  I  denotes  the  Naperian  logarithm. 

In  this  equation,  p'  is  the  pressure  on  the  prism,  ab ; 
hence,  pf  ■\-  xo\^  the  pressure  on  the  next  prism  below,  that 
is,  on  Ic, 

w 
If  we  substitute  the  value  of  — ;  in  equation   (125),  we 

have,  for  the  height  of  db, 

Substituting  in  succession  for  p',  the  values,  p'+  w,  p'  +  ^w, 
p'  +  Zw,  &c...  we  find  the  heights  of  Ic,  cd,  &c.,  to  the  nth 
at  the  base,  B,  as  follows: 
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*"=JWy  +  3«;)-Z(y  +  2t.)], 


«(-»>'  =  ^[l(p'  +  nw)  -  l{p'  +  (w  -  l)w)]. 

Adding  the  equations  member  to  member,  and  denoting 
the  sum  of  the  first  members,  which  will  be  equal  to  AB, 
by  z,  we  have, 

But  nto  is  the  weight  of  the  air  in  aBj  hence,  we  have, 
p'  +  nw  =  p,  or, 

^=4^1 (^^«) 

Denoting  the  modulus  of  the  common  system  of  loga- 
rithms by  M,  and  designating  common  logarithms  by  the 
symbol  log,  we  have, 

P     1     P 

The  pressures,  j9  andjo',  are  measured  by  the  heights  of 
the  columns  of  mercury  which  they  will  support ;  denoting 
these  heights  by  H  and  H',  we  have, 

p^_ff 

p'^H'' 

whence,  by  substitution, 

^=^i°g# (1^^) 

We  supposed  the  temperature,  of  both  air  and  mercury, 
to  be  32^  To  make  the  formula  general,  let  T  be  the 
temperature  of  the  mercury  at  ^,  T'  its  temperature  at  a, 
and  denote  the  corresponding  heights  of  the  barometric 
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column,  by  h  and  h' ;  also,  let  t  be  the  temperature  of  the 
air  at  By  and  t'  its  temperature  at  a. 

The  quantity  y  is  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  air  at 

By  to  the  corresponding  pressure,  the  temperature  being 

32°.     According  to  Mariotte's   law,  this  ratip  remains 

constant,  whatever  may  be  the  altitude  of  B  above  the 

level  of  the  ocean. 

If  we  denote  the  latitude  of  the  place,  by  I,  we  have, 

(Art.  117), 

ff=G{l  -^  .005133sin'Z). 

It  has  been  shown,  by  experiment,  that,  a  column  of 
mercury  when  heated,  increases  in  length  at  the  rate 
of  WfTjth  of  its  length  at  32°,  for  each  degree.     Hence, 

^  =  ^1^-^  -9990-;=^ 9990 ^ 

r'-32\       ^,9990+  T'-32 


*'=^^'(^-^-99#)=^ 


9990 


Dividing  the  first  equation  by  the  second,  member  by 
member,  we  have, 

h__S^    9990 -f  r-32 
h!~  H''  9990  +  r'  -  32  ' 

JT 

Dividing  both  terms  of  the  coefficient  of  -jj-,  by  the  de- 
nominator, and  neglecting  T*—  32,  in  comparison  with 
9990,  we  have, 

Whence,  by  reduction, 

H       li  1 


^'~A''l  +  .0001(r-r)' 
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The  quantity  z  denotes,  not  only  the  height,  but  also  the 
volume  of  the  column  of  air,  aB,  at  32°.  When  the  tem- 
perature is  changed  from  32°,  the  pressures  remaining  the 
same,  this  volume  will  vary,  according  to  the  law  of  Gay 

LUSSAG. 

If  we  suppose  the  temperature  of  the  entire  column  to 
be  a  mean  between  the  temperatures  at  B  and  «,  which  we 
may  do  without  sensible  error,  the  height  of  the  column 
["will  become,  equation  (122), 

|l  +  .00204  {^-Ar-  -  3^)]  =^[1  +  .00102  (^  +  f  -  64)]. 

Hence,  to  adapt  equation  (127)  to  the  conditions  pro- 
i  posed,  we  must  multiply  the  value  of  z  by  the  factor, 

1  +  .00102(/^  +  25'  -  64). 

XT 

Substituting  in  equation  (127),  for  -^,  and  g,  the  values 

given  above,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  value  of  z,  by 
the  factor  1  +  .00102(/5  +  if'  -  64),  we  have, 

_     p    1  +  .00102(^  ^t'  -  64)        h 

^~  Md'    6^(1  +  .005133sin'0      ^^ ^'[1  +  .0001(r-  T')\ 


(128) 


The  factor  ^^^  is  constant,  and  may  be  determined  as 
MdG 

follows :  Select  two  points,  one  considerably  higher  than 
the  other,  and  determine,  by  trigonometrical  measurement, 
their  difference  of  level.  At  the  lower  point,  take  the 
reading  of  the  barometer,  of  its  attached  thermometer,  and 
of  a  detached  thermometer  exposed  to  the  air.  Make  sim- 
ilar observations  at  the  upper  station.  These  observations, 
together  with  the  latitude  of  the  place,  will  give  all  the 
quantities  entering  equation  (128),  except  the  factor  in 
question.     Hence,  this  factor  may  be  deduced.    It  is  found 
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to  be  60345.51  ft    Hence,  we  have,  finally,  the  barometric 
formula, 

z  =  60345.51  ft  X 

1  -f-  .00102  (t  +  t'-  64) ,  h 


1  +  .005133sinV  ^  /i'[l  +  .0001{r-  T')] .  .  (129) 

To  use  this  formula  for  determining  the  difference  of  level 
between  two  stations,  observe,  simultaneously,  if  possible, 
the  heights  of  the  barometer,  and  of  the  attached,  and  de- 
tached thermometers,  at  the  two  stations.  Substitute 
these  results  for  the  corresponding  quantities  in  the  for- 
mula ;  also  substitute  for  I  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
the  resulting  value  of  z  will  be  the  difference  of  level 
required. 

If  the  observations  cannot  be  made  simultaneously  at 
the  two  stations,  make  a  set  of  observations  at  the  lower 
station ;  after  a  certain  interval,  make  a  set  at  the  upper 
station ;  then,  after  an  equal  interval,  make  another  set  at 
the  lower  station.  Take  a  mean  of  the  results  of  obser- 
vation at  the  lower  station,  as  a  single  set,  and  proceed  as 
before. 

For  the  more  convenient  application  of  the  formula, 
tables  have  been  computed,  by  which  the  arithmetical 
operations  are  much  facilitated. 

Steam. 

189.  If  water  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  a  portion  is  converted  into  vapor,  mixes  with 
the  atmosphere,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
aerial  ocean.  The  tension  of  watery  vapor  thus  formed,  is 
very  slight,  and  the  atmosphere  soon  ceases  to  absorb  any 
more.  If  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  raised,  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  vapor  is  evolved,  and  of  greater  tension. 


\ 
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When  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a  point  at  which  the  ten- 
sion of  the  vapor  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  ebulli- 
tion commeniees,  and  vaporization  goes  on  with  great 
rapidity.  If  heat  be  added  beyond  the  point  of  ebullition, 
neither  the  water,  nor  the  vapor  will  increase  in  tempera- 
tture  till  all  the  water  is  converted  into  steam.  AVhen 
the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  the  boiling-point  of  pure 
^water  is  212°  Fah.  We  shall  suppose,  in  what  follows,  that 
the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches.  After  the  temperature 
[of  the  water  is  raised  to  212°,  the  additional  heat  that  is 
[added  becomes  latent  in  the  vapor  evolved. 

If  heat  be  applied  uniformly,  it  is  found  by  experiment 
[that  it  takes  5^  times  as  much  to  convert  all  the  water  into 
steam  as  to  raise  it  from  32°  to  212°.  Hence,  the  entire 
amount  of  heat  that  becomes  latent  is  5^  X  (212°  —  32°)  = 
990°.  That  the  heat  applied  becomes  latent,  may  be  shown 
fas  follows : 

Let  a  cubic  inch  of  water  be  converted  into  steam  at 
[212°,  in  a  close  vessel.  Now,  if  5J  cubic  inches  of  water 
[at  32°  be  injected  into  the  vessel,  the  steam  will  all  be  con- 
Terted  into  water,  and  the  6^  cubic  inches  of  water  will  be 
[found  to  have  a  temperature  of  212°.  The  heat  that  was 
[latent,  becomes  sensible  again. 

When  water  is  converted  into  steam  under  any  other 
[pressure,  the  boiling-point  is  changed,  but  the  entire 
imount  of  heat  required  for  converting  the  water  into 
[ateam  is  unchanged. 

If  evaporation  takes  place  under  such  a  pressure,  that 
khe  boiling-point  is  but  150°,  the  amount  of  heat  that  be- 

>me8  latent  is  1052°,  so  that  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam, 
>lu8  its  sensible  heat,  is  1202°.  If  the  pressure  under 
rhich  vaporization  takes  place  is  such  as  to  raise  the  boil- 
ing-point to  600°,  the  amount  of  heat  that  becomes  latent 
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is  702°,  the  sum  702°  +  500°  being  equal  to  1202°,  as  be- 
fore. Hence,  we  conclude  that  the  same  amoicnt  of  fuel  is 
required  to  convert  a  given  amount  of  water  into  steam,  no 
matter  ichat  maybe  the  pressure  under  which  evaporation 
takes  place. 

When  water  is  converted  into  steam  under  a  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere,  each  cubic  inch  produces  about  1700  cubic 
inches  of  st^am,  of  the  temjwature  of  212'';  or,  since  a 
cubic  foot  contains  1728  cubic  inches,  we  may  say,  in 
round  numbers,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  gives  a  cubic 
foot  of  steam. 

If  water  be  converted  into  steam  under  greater  or  less 
pressure  than  an  atmosphere,  the  density  is  increased  or 
diminished,  and,  consequently,  the  volume  is  diminished, 
or  increased.  The  temperature  being  also  increased  or 
diminished,  the  increase  of  density,  or  decrease  of  volume 
will  not  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  increase  of  pressure ; 
but,  for  purposes  of  approximation,  we  may  consider  the 
densities  as  directly,  and  the  volumes  as  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  pressures  under  which  the  steam  is  generated. 
On  this  hypothesis,  if  a  cubic  inch  of  watfer  be  evaporated 
under  a  pressure  of  half  an  atmosphere,  it  will  afford  two 
cubic  feet  of  steam ;  if  generated  under  a  pressure  of  two 
atmospheres,  it  will  only  afford  half  a  cubic  foot  of  steam. 

Work  of  steam. 

190.  When  water  is  converted  into  steam,  a  certain 
amount  of  work  is  generated,  and,  from  what  has  been 
shown,  this  work  is  very  nearly  the  same,  whatever  may  be 
the  temperature  at  which  the  water  is  evaporated. 

Suppose  a  cylinder,  whose  cross  section  is  one  square 
inch,  to  contain  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  above  which  is  an 
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air-tight  piston,  that  may  be  loaded  with  weights  at 
pleasure.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  piston  is  pressed  down 
by  a  weight  of  15  pounds,  and  the  inch  of  water  converted 
into  steam,  the  weight  will  be  raised  to  the  height  of 
1728  inches,  or  144  feet.  Hence,  the  quantity  of  work  is 
144  X  15,  or,  21G0  units.  Again,  if  the  piston  be  loaded 
with  a  weight  of  30  pounds,  the  conversion  of  water  into 
steam  will  give  but  864  cubic  inches,  and  the  weight 
will  be  raised  through  72  feet.  In  this  case,  the  quan- 
tity of  work  will  be  72  X  30,  or,  2160  units,  as  before. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  work  is  the 
same,  or  nearly  so,  whatever  may  be  the  pressure  under 
which  steam  is  generated.  We  also  conclude,  that  the 
quantity  of  work  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
fuel  consumed. 

Besides  the  quantity  of  work  developed  by  simply  con- 
verting water  into  steam,  a  further  quantity  of  work  is 
developed  by  allowing  the  steam  to  expand  after  entering 
the  cylinder.  This  principle  is  used  in  steam-engines 
working  expansively. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  work  developed  by  steam  acting 
expansively:  Let  AB  represent  a  cylinder,  closed  at  A,  and 
having  an  air-tight  piston,  B.  Suppose  the  steam 
to  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  to  push 
the  piston  upward  to  6',  and  then  suppose  the  ^ 
opening  at  which  the  steam  enters,  to  be  closed: 
if  the  piston  is  not  too  heavily  loaded,  the  steam 
will  continue  to  expand,  and  the  piston  will  be 
raised  to  some  position,  B.  The  expansive  force  '"' 
of  the  steam  will  obey  M A Ri otters  law,  and  the  quantity 
of  work  due  to  expansion  may  be  computed  by  the  formula 
in  the  next  article. 
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Work  due  to  the  Expanaion  o£  a  Qas  or  Vapor. 

191.  Let  the  gas,  or  vapor,  be  confined  in  a  cylinder 
closed  at  its  lower  end,  and  having  a  piston  working  air- 
tight When  the  gas  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  the  cylinder  whose  height  is  h, 
denote  the  pressure  on  each  square 
inch  of  the  piston,  by  pj  when  the 
gas  expands,  so  that  the  altitude  of  the 
column  becomes  x,  denote  the  pressure 
on  a  square  inch,  hy  y.  AC 

Since  the  volumes  of  the  gas,  under  ^^'  *^' 

these  suppositions,  are  proportional  to  their  altitudes  we 
shall  have,  from  Mariotte*s  law, 

J)  :  y  ::  X  :  h; 
whence, 

xy  =  ph. 

If  p  and  h  are  constant,  and  x  and  y  vary,  the  above 
equation  will  be  that  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  referred 
to  its  asymptotes. 

Draw  AC  perpendicular  to  AM,  and  on  these  lines,  as 
asymptotes,  construct  the  curve,  NLH,  from  the  equation, 
xy  =  ph.  Make  AG  =  h,  and  draw  GH  parallel  to  ^ C; 
it  will  represent  the  pressure,  p.  Make  AM  =  Xf  and  draw 
My  parallel  to  AC;  it  will  represent  the  pressure,  y.  In 
like  manner,  the  pressure  at  any  heio^ht  of  the  piston  may 
be  constructed. 

Let  JCL  be  drawn  infinitely  near  to  GH,  and  parallel 
with  it.  The  elementary  area,  GKLH,  will  not  differ  sen- 
sibly from  a  rectangle  whose  base  is  p,  and  altitude  is  GK. 
Hence,  its  area  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  work 
whilst  the  piston  is  rising  through  the  infinitely  small 
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space,  GIT,  In  like  manner,  the  area  of  any  infinitely 
small  element,  bounded  by  lines  parallel  to  A  (7,  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  work  whilst  the  piston  is  rising 
through  the  height  of  the  element  If  we  take  the  sum 
of  all  the  elements  between  GH  and  if jV,  this  sum,  or  the 
area,  GMNH,  will  represent  the  work  of  the  force  of 
expansion  whilst  the  piston  is  rising  from  G  to  M,  But 
the  area  included  between  an  equilateral  hyperbola  and 
oue  of  its  asymptotes,  limited  by  lines  parallel  to  the  other 
asymptote,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  co-ordinates  of 
any  point,  multiplied  by  the  Naperian  logarithm  of  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  one  of  the  limiting  ordinates 
by  the  other ;  or,  in   this  particular  case,  it  is  equal   to 

2)h  X  M  -  )•     Hence,  if  we  designate  the  quantity  of  work 

performed  by  the  expansive  force  whilst  the  piston  is  mov- 
ing over  GMy  by  q,  we  shall  have. 

This  is  the  work  exerted  on  each  square  inch  of  the  piston ; 
if  we  denote  the  area  of  the  piston,  by  A,  and  the  total 
quantity  of  work,  by  ft  we  shall  have, 

Q  =  Aphxl{f^=Aphxl(^fj (130) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HYDBAULIC   AND   PNEUMATIC   MACHINES. 
Definitions. 

191  Hydraulic  machines  are  machines  for  raising 
and  distributing  water,  as  pumps,  siphons,  hydraulic  ramsy 
dc.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  machines  in  which  water 
power  is  the  motor,  or  in  which  water  is  employed  to 
transmit  pressures,  as  water-wJieeU,  hydraulic  presses,  <tc. 

Pneumatic  machines  are  machines  to  rarefy  and  con- 
dense air,  or  to  impart  motion  to  air,  as  air-pumps,  venti- 
lating-blowers,  i&c.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  those 
machines  in  which  the  living  force  of  air  is  the  motive 
power,  such  as  windmills,  &c 

Water   Pumps. 

193.  A  water  pump  is  a  machine  for  raising  water  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  by  the  aid  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
Thi*ee  separate  principles  are  employed  in  pumps:  the 
sucking,  the  lifting,  and  the  forcing  principle.  Pumps 
are  named  according  to  the  principle  employed. 

Sacking  and    Lifting  Pump. 

191.  This  pump  consists  of  a  barrel.  A,  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  which  is  attached  a  sucking-pipe,  B,  leading 
to  a  reservoir.  An  air-tight  piston,  C,  is  worked  up  and 
down  in  the  barrel  by  a  lever,  E,  attached  to  a  piston -rod, 
D  :  P  is  a  valve  opening  upward,  which,  when  the  pump  is 
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at  rest,  closes  by  its  own  weight.  This  valve  is  called  the 
piston-valve.  A  second  valve,  G,  also  opening  upward,  is 
placed  at  the  junction  of  the  pipe  with 
the  barrel ;  this  is  called  the  sleeping- 
valve.  The  space,  LM,  through  which 
the  piston  moves  up  and  down,  is  the 
play  of  the  pistofi. 

To  explain  the  action  of  tlic  pump ; 
«uppose  the  piston  to  be  in  its  lowest 
,»osition,  and  everything  in  equilibrium. 
If  the  extremity  of  the  lever,  E,  be  de- 
pressed, and  the  piston  raised,  the  air 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  ])arrel  is  rarefied,  and  that  in  the 
pipe,  B,  by  virtue  of  its  greater  tension,  opens  the  valve, 
and  a  portion  escapes  into  the  barrel.  The  air  in  the  pipe, 
thus  nirefied,  exerts  less  pressure  on  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  than  the  external  air,  and,  consequently,  the 
water  rises  in  the  pipe,  until  the  tension  of  the  internal  air, 
})lu8  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  raised,  is  equal  to 
the  tension  of  the  external  air ;  the  valve,  G,  then  closes 
by  its  own  weight 

If  the  piston  be  again  depressed  to  the  lowest  limit,  the 
air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  barrel  is  compressed,  its  tension 
l>ecome8  greater  than  that  of  the  external  air,  the  valve,  P 
is  forced  open,  and  a  portion  of  the  air  escapes.  If  the 
piston  be  raised  once  more,  the  water,  for  the  same  reason 
as  before,  rises  still  higher  in  the  pipe,  and  after  a  few 
double  strokes  of  the  piston,  the  air  is  completely  exhausted 
from  beneath  the  piston,  the  water  passes  through  the 
piston-valve,  and  finally  escapes  at  the  spout,  F. 

Tbe  water  is  raised  to  the  piston  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir;  hence,  the 
piston  should  not  be  placed  at  a  greater  distance  above  the 
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water  in  the  reservoir,  than  the  height  at  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  will  sustain  a  column  of  water.  In  fact,  it 
should  be  placed  a  little  lower  than  this  limit.  The  specific 
gravity  of  mercury  being  about  13.5,  the  height  of  a  column 
of  water  that  will  counterbalance  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  height  of  the  baro- 
metric column  by  13 i. 

At  the  level  of  the  sea  the  average  height  of  the  baro- 
metric column  is  2 J  feet ;  hence,  the  theoretical  height  to 
which  water  can  be  raised  by  the  principle  of  suction 
alone,  is  a  little  less  than  34  feet. 

The  water  having  passed  through  the  piston-valve,  may 
be  raised  to  any  height  by  the  lifting  principle,  the  only 
limitation  being  the  strength  of  the  pump. 

There  are  certain  relations  that  must  exist  between  the 
play  of  the  piston  and  its  height  above  the  water  in  the 
reservoir,  in  order  that  the  water  may  be  raised  to  the 
piston  ;  if  the  play  is  too  small,  it  will  happen  after  a  few 
strokes  of  the  piston,  that  the  air  in  the  barrel  is  not  suffi- 
ciently compressed  to  open  the  piston-valve;  when  this 
state  of  affairs  takes  place,  the  water  ceases  to  rise. 

To  investigate  the  relation  that  should  exist  between  the 
play  and  the  height  of  the  piston  above  the  water:  Denote 
the  play  of  the  piston,  hj  p,  the  distance  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  to  the  highest  ])osition  of  the 
piston,  by  a,  and  the  height  at  which  the  water  ceases  to 
rise,  by  x.  The  distance  from  the  water  in  the  pump  to 
the  highest  position  of  the  piston  will  he  a—  x,  and  the 
distance  to  the  lowest  position  of  the  piston,  a  —p  —  x. 
Denote  the  height  at  which  the  atmospheric  pressure  sus- 
tains a  column  of  water  in  vacuum,  by  h,  and  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  water,  whose  base  is  the  cross  section  of 
the  pump,  and  altitude  is  1,  by  7^;  then  will  wh  denote  the 


pressure  of  the  atmosphere  exerted  upward .  through  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  and  pump. 

When  the  piston  is  at  its  lowest  position,  the  pressure  of 
the  confined  air  must  be  equal  to  that  of  the  external 
atmosphere;  that  is,  to  luh.  When  the  piston  is  at  its 
highest  position,  the  confined  air  will  be  rarefied,  the  vol- 
ume occupied  being  proportional  to  its  height.  Denoting 
the  pressure  of  the  rarefied  air  by  wh\  we  shall  have,  from 
Mariotte's  law, 

wh  :  toll'  :  :  a  —  x  :  a  —p  —  x, 

a  —  x 

If  the  water  does  not  rise  when  the  piston  is  in  its  high- 
est position,  the  pressure  of  the  rarefied  air,  plus  the 
weight  of  the  column  already  raised,  will  be  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere ;  or, 

wh — \-  wx  =■  wh. 

a—x 

Solving  this  with  respect  to  x,  we  have. 


X  = 


a  ±  \/a^  —  ^ph 


If,  ^ph>a*;    or,p>-^, 

the  value  of  x  is  imaginary,  and  there  is  no  point  at  which 
the  water  ceases  to  rise.  Hence,  the  above  inequality 
expresses  the  relation  that  must  exist,  in  order  that  the 
pump  may  be  effective.  This  condition,  expressed  in 
words,  gives  the  following  rule: 

ThepUy  of  the  piston  must  le  greater  than  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  to  the  highest 
position  of  the  piston,  divided  hy-four  times  the  height  at 

12 


h 
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which  the  atnwsphere  xoiU  support  a  column  of  water  i?i  a 
vacuum. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  least  play  of  the  piston, 
when  its.  highest  position  is  16  feet  above  the  water  in  the 
reservoir,  and  the  barometer  at  28  inches. 

In  this  case, 

o  =  16  ft,     and  A  =  28  in.  X  13^  =  378  in.  =  31J  ft. 

Hence,  ;>>!Mft-;    or,    jo  >  2 ^  ft. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  work  required  to  make  a  double 
stroke  of  the  piston,  after  the  water  reaches  the  spout. 

In  depressing  the  piston,  no  force  is  required,  except 
that  necessary  to  overcome  inertia  and  friction.  Neglect- 
ing these  for  the  present,  the  quantity  of  work  in  the 
downward  stroke,  may  be  regarded  as  0.  In  raising  the 
piston,  its  upper  surface  is  pressed  downward,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  wh,  phis  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  water  from  the  piston  to  the  spout ;  and  it  is  pressed 
upward,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  transmitted 
through  the  pump,  miims  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water, 
whose  cross  section  is  that  of  the  barrel,  and  whose  alti- 
tude is  the  distance  from  the  piston,  to  the  water  in  the 
reservoir.  If  we  subtract  the  latter  from  the  former,  the 
difference  will  be  the  downward  pressure.  This  difference 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  whose  base  is 
the  cross  section  of  the  barrel,  and  whose  height  is  the 
distance  of  the  spout  above  the  reservoir.  Denoting  this 
height  by  H,  the  pressure  is  equal  to  wH,  The  path 
through  which  the  pressure  is  exerted  during  the  ascent 
of  the  piston,  is  the  play  of  the  piston,  ot  p.  Denoting 
the  quantity  of  work  required,  by  Q,  we  shall  have, 

Q:=zWpH, 
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But  lop  is  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water,  whose  base 
is  the  cross  section  of  the  barrel,  and  whose  altitude  is  the 
play  of  the  piston.  Hence,  Q  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
work  necessary  to  raise  this  volume  of  water  from  the  level 
of  the  reservoir  to  the  spout.  This  volume  is  evidently 
equal  to  that  actually  delivered  at  each  double  stroke  of  the 
piston.  Hence,  the  quantity  of  work  expended  in  pump- 
ing, with  the  sucking  and  lifting  pump,  hurtful  resistances 
being  neglected,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  work  necessary 
to  lift  the  amount  of  water,  actually  delivered,  from  the 
level  of  the  reservoir  to  the  spout.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  power  must  be  exerted  to  overcome 
hurtful  resistances.  The  disadvantage  of  this  pump,  is 
the  irregularity  with  which  the  force  acts,  being  0  in  de- 
pressing the  piston,  and  a  maximum  in  raising  it.  This  is 
an  important  objection  when  machinery  is  employed  in 
pumping;  but  it  may  be  partially  overcome,  by  using  two 
pumps,  so  arranged,  that  one  piston  ascends  as  the  other 
descends.  Another  objection  to  the  use  of  this  pump,  is 
the  irregularity  of  flow,  the  inertia  of  the  column  of  water 
having  to  be  overcome  at  each  upward  stroke. 

Sucking  and  Forcing  Pump. 

195.  This  pump  consists  of  a  barrel,  A,  with  a  sucking 
pipe,  B,  and  a  sleeping-valve,  0,  as  in  the  pump  just  dis- 
cussed. The  piston,  C,  is  solid,  and  is  worked  up  and 
down  by  a  lever,  E,  and  a  piston-rod,  D.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  a  pipe  leads  to  an  air-vessel,  K,  through  a 
second  sleeping-valve,  F,  which  opens  upward,  and  closes 
by  its  own  weight.  A  delivery-pipe,  H^  enters  the  air- 
vessel  at  the  top,  and  terminates  near  the  bottom. 

To  explain  the  action  of  this  pump,  suppose  the  piston, 
C,  to  be  in  its  lowest  position.    If  the  piston  be  raised  to 
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Fig.   159. 


its  highest  position,  the  air  in  the  barrel  is  rarefied,  its  ten- 
sion is  diminished,  the  air  in  the  tube,  B,  thrusts  open  the 
valve,  and  a  portion  escapes  into  the  _, 
barrel.  The  pressure  of  the  external 
air  then  forces  water  up  the  pipe,  B, 
until  the  tension  of  the  rarefied  air, 
2)Ius  the  weight  of  the  water  raised, 
is  equal  to  the  tension  of  the  external 
air.  An  equilibrium  being  produced, 
the  valve,  G,  closes  by  its  own  weight 
If  the  piston  be  depressed,  the  air  in 
the  barrel  is  condensed,  its  tension 
increases  till  it  becomes  greater  than 
that  of  the  external  air,  when  the 
valve,  Fy  is  thrust  open,  and  a  portion  escapes  through  the 
delivery-pipe,  II.  After  a  few  double  strokes  of  the  piston, 
the  water  rises  through  the  valve,  G,  and,  as  the  piston  de- 
scends, is  forced  into  the  air-vessel,  the  air  is  condensed  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  and,  acting  by  its  elastic  force, 
forces  a  portion  of  the  water  up  the  delivery-pipe  and  out 
at  the  spout,  P.  The  object  of  the  air-vessel  is,  to  keep  up 
a  continued  stream  through  the  pipe,  JI,  otherwise  it  would 
be  necessary  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  entire  column 
of  water  in  the  pipe  at  every  double  stroke.  The  flow 
having  commenced,  a  volume  of  water  is  delivered  from 
the  spout,  at  each  double  stroke,  equal  to  that  of  a  cylin- 
der whose  base  is  the  area  of  the  piston,  and  whose  alti- 
tude is  the  play  of  the  piston. 

The  same  relation  between  the  parts  should  exist  as  in 
the  sucking  and  lifting  pump. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  work  consumed  at  each  double 
stroke,  after  the  flow  has  become  regular,  hurtful  resistance 
being  neglected : 
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When  the  piston  is  descending,  it  is  pressed  downward 
by  the  tension  of  the  air  on  its  upper  surface,  and  upward 
by  the  tension  of  the  atmosphere,  transmitted  through  the 
delivery-pipe,  j[?Z?«s  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose 
base  is  the  area  of  the  piston,  and  whose  altitude  is  the 
distance  of  the  spout  above  the  piston.  This  distance  is 
variable  during  the  stroke,  but  its  mean  value  is  the  dis- 
tance of  the  middle  of  the  play  below  the  spout.  The 
difference  between  these  pressures  is  exerted  upward,  and 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose  base  is 
the  area  of  the  piston,  and  whose  altitude  is  the  distance 
from  the  middle  of  the  play  to  the  spout.  The  distance 
through  which  the  force  is  exerted,  is  the  play  of  the  piston. 
Denoting  the  quantity  of  work  during  the  descending 
stroke,  by  Q',  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  whose  base 
is  the  area  of  the  piston,  and  altitude  is  1,  by  w,  and  the 
height  of  the  spout  above  the  middle  of  the  play,  by  h',. 
we  have, 

Q'  =  wh'  X  jO. 

When  the  piston  is  ascending,  it  is  pressed  downward 
by  the  tension  of  the  atmosphere  on  its  upper  surface,  and 
upward  by  the  tension  of  the  atmosphere,  transmitted 
through  the  water  in  the  reservoir  and  pump,  minus  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose  base  is  the  area  of  the 
piston,  and  whose  altitude  is  the  height  of  the  piston  above 
the  reservoir.  This  height  is  variable,  but  its  mean  value 
is  the  height  of  the  middle  of  the  play  above  the  reservoir. 
The  distance  through  which  this  force  is  exerted,  is  the 
play  of  the  piston.  Denoting  the  quantity  of  work  during 
the  ascending  stroke,  by  Q",  and  the  height  of  the  middle 
of  the  play  above  the  reservoir,  by  U",  we  have, 

Q"  =  wh"  X  p. 
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Denoting   the  entire  quantity  of  work  during  a  double 
stroke,  by  Qy  we  have, 

Q=Q'+Q''=  wp{h'  +  h"). 

But  wp  is  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water,  whose  base  is 
the  piston,  and  whose  altitude  is  the  play;  that  is,  it  is  thr 
weight  of  the  volume  delivered  at  each  double  stroke. 

The  quantity,  h'  +  li'\  is  the  height  of  the  spout  above 
the  reservoir.  Hence,  the  work  expended,  is  equal  to  that 
required  to  raise  the  volume  delivered  from  the  level  of 
the  reservoir  to  the  spout.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
work  necessary  to  overcome  hurtful  resistances,  as  fric- 
tion, &c. 

If  A'  =  A",  we  have,  Q'  —  Q";  that  is,  the  quantity  of 
work  during  the  ascending  stroke,  equal  to  that  during 
the  descending  stroke.  Hence,  the  work  of  the  motor  is 
more  nearly  uniform,  when  the  middle  of  the  play  is  at 
equal  distances  from  the  reservoir  and  spout 


Fire>X!ngine. 

196.  The  fire-engine  is  a  double  sucking  and  forcing 
pump,  the  piston-rods  being  so  connected,  that  when  ono. 
piston  ascends,  the  other  descends.     The  sucking  and  d 
livery  pipes  are  made  of  leather,  and  attached  to  the  machine 
by  metallic  screw-joints. 

The  figure  exhibits  a 
cross  section  of  the  essen- 
tial part  of  a  fire-engine. 

A,  A',  are  the  barrels, 
the  pistons  are  connect- 
ed by  rods,  D,  D,  with 
the  lever,  E,  E' ;  B  is  the 
sucjking-pipe,  terminating  Fig.  leo. 
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in  a  box  from  whicn  the  water  may  enter  either  barrel 
through  the  valves,  G,  G ';  K  is  the  air-vessel,  common 
to  both  pumps,  and  communicating  with  them  by  valves, 
F,  F';  H  is  the  delivery-pipe. 

It  is  mounted  on  wheels  for  convenience  of  locomotion. 
The  lever,  E,  E\  is  worked  by  rods  at  right  angles  to  the 
lever,  so  arranged  that  several  men  can  apply  their 
strength  at  once.  The  action  of  the  pump  differs  in  no 
respect  from  tliat  of  the  forcing  pump;  but  when  the 
instrument  is  worked  vigorously,  a  large  quantity  of  water 
is  forced  into  the  air  vessel,  the  tension  of  the  air  is  much 
augmented,  and  its  elastic  force,  tlius  brought  into  play, 
propels  the  water  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
delivery-pipe.  It  is  this  capacity  of  throwing  a  jet  of 
water  to  a  great  distance,  that  gives  to  the  engine  its  value 
in  extinguishing  fires. 

A  pump  similar  to  the  fire-engine,  is  often  used,  under  the 
name  of  the  douhU-action  forcing  pump,  for  other  purposes. 

The  Rotary  Pump. 

197.  The  rotary  pump  is  a  modification  of  the  sucking 
and  forcing  pump.  Its  construction  will  be  understood 
from  the  drawing,  which  repre- 
sents a  section  through  the  axis 
of  the  sucking-pipe,  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  rotating 
portion. 

A  is  a  ring  of  metal,  revolv- 
ing about  an  axis;  D,  D,  is  a 
second  ring  of  metal,  concentric 

with  the  first,  and  forming  with 

,.    ^  1  Fig-  161. 

It  an  intermediate  annular  space. 

This  space  communicates  with  the  sucking-pipe,  K,  and 
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the  delivery-pipe,  L,  Four  radial  paddles,  G,  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  slide  backward  and  forward  through  suitable 
openings  in  the  ring,  A,  and  are  moved  around  with  it 
G'  is  a  guide,  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder  enclosing 
the  revolving  apparatus,  and  cut  as  represented  in  the 
figure;  E,  Ey  are  springs,  attached  to  the  ring,  Z>,  and 
acting,  by  their  elastic  force,  to  press  the  paddles  firmly 
against  the  guide.  These  springs  do  not  impede  the  flow 
of  water  from  the  pipe,  A',  and  m/o  the  pipe,  L, 

When  the  axis,  0,  revolves,  each  paddle,  as  it  passes  the 
partition,  is  pressed  against  the  guide,  but  is  forced  out 
again,  by  the  form  of  the  guide,  against  the  wall,/).  Each 
paddle  drives  the  air  in  front  of  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow-head,  and  finally  expels  it  through  the  pipe,  L.  The 
air  behind  the  paddle  is  rarefied,  and  the  pressure  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  forces  a  column  of  water  up  the  pipe.  After  a  few 
revolutions,  the  air  is  entirely  exhausted  from  the  pipe,  K, 
The  water  enters  the  channel,  Cy  C,  and  is  forced  up  the 
pipe,  Ly  from  which  it  escapes  by  a  spout.  The  work 
expended  in  raising  a  volume  of  water  to  the  spout,  by 
this  pump,  is  equal  to  that  required  to  lift  it  from  the  level 
of  the  cistern  to  the  spout.  This  may  be  shown  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  explained  under  the  head  of  the  sucking  and 
forcing  pump.  To  this  quantity  of  work,  must  be  added 
the  work  necessary  to  overcome  hurtful  resistances. 

A  machine,  similar  to  the  rotary  pump,  is  constructed 
for  exhausting  foul  air  from  a  mine;  or,  b}^  reversing  the 
direction  of  rotation,  to  force  fresh  air  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mine. 

The   Hydrostatic   Press. 
198.  The  hydrostatic  press  is  a  machine  for  exerting  a 
great  pressure  through  a  small  space.    It  is  used  in  com- 
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pressing  seeds  to  obtain  oil,  in  packing  hay  and  other 

goods,   also   in   raising  great  weights.      Its  construction, 

though   requiring  the   use  of  a 

sucking  pump,  depends  upon  the 

principle  of  equal  pressures,  (Art. 

145). 

It  consists  of  two  cylinders,  A 
and  By  each  provided  with  a 
solid  piston.  The  cylinders  com- 
municate by  a  pipe,  C,  whose 
entrance  to  the  larger  cylinder  is  F'&-  ^^a. 

closed  by  a  sleeping-valve,  F.  The  smaller  cylinder  com- 
municates with  the  reservoir.  A",  by  a  sucking-pipe,  II, 
whose  upper  extremity  is  closed  by  a  sleeping-valve,  D. 
The  piston,  B,  is  worked  by  the  lever,  G.  By  raising  and 
depressing  the  lever,  G,  the  water  is  raised  from  the  reser- 
voir and  forced  into  the  cylinder,  A  ;  and  when  the  space 
below  the  piston,  Fy  is  filled,  a  force  is  exerted  upward,  as 
many  times  greater  than  that  applied  to  B,  as  the  area  of  i^ 
is  greater  than  B,  (Art.  145).  This  force  may  be  utilized 
in  compressing  a  body,  Z,  between  the  piston  and  the 
frame  of  the  press. 

Denote  the  area  of  the  larger  piston,  by  P,  of  the  smaller, 
by  JO,  the  pressure  applied  to  JB,  by/,  and  that  exerted  at 
Fy  by  F;  we  shall  have, 

F:f::P:py     .'.  ^  =  '^. 

If  we  denote  the  longer  arm  of  the  lever,  G,  by  L,  the 
shorter  arm,  by  Z,  and  the  force  applied  at  the  extremity  of 
tlu-  longer  arm,  by  JT,  we  have,  from  the  principle  of  the 

1 -ver,  (Art.  64), 

KL 


/::l:  Ly 
12« 


/  = 


1 
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Substituting  above,  we  have, 

-T  = =— . 

pl 

To  illustrate,  let  the  area  of  the  larger  piston  be  100 
square  inches,  that  of  the  smaller  piston  1  square  inch,  the 
longer  arm  of  the  lever  30  inches,  the  shorter  arm  2  inches, 
and  let  a  force  of  100  pounds  be  applied  at  the  end  of  the 
longer  arm  of  the  lever ;  to  find  the  pressure  on  F» 

From  the  conditions, 

P  =  100,  JC=  100,  Z  =  30,  jp  =  1,  and  ?  =  2. 
Hence, 

We  have  not  taken  into  account  the  hurtful  resistances, 
hence  the  pressure  of  150,000  pounds  must  be  somewhat 
diminished. 

The  volume  of  water  forced  from  the   smaller  to  the 

larger  cylinder,  during  a  single  descent  of  the  piston,  Ji  , 

will  occupy,  in  the  two  cylinders,  spaces  whose  heights  are 

inversely  as  the  areas  of  the  pistons.     Hence,  the  path, 

over  which  /  is  exerted,  is  to  the  path  over  which  F  is 

exerted,  as  F  is  top.    Or,  denoting  these  paths  by  s  and 

S,  we  have, 

s  :  S  ::  P:  p; 

or,  since  P  :  p  ::  F  :  f^we  shall  have, 

8  :  S  ::  F:fy     ,'.  fs  =  FS. 
That  is,  the  work  of  the  power  and  resistance  are  equal,  a 
principle  that  holds  good  in  all  machines. 

Examples. 

1.  The  cross  section  of  a  sucking  and  forcing  pump  is  6  square 
feet,  the  play  of  the  piston  3  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  spout,  above 
the  reservoir,  50  feet    What  must  be  the  effective  horse-power  of  an 
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engine  to  impart  30  double  strokes  per  minute,  hurtful  resistances 
being  neglected  ? 

SOLUTION. 

The  number  of  units  of  work  required  to  be  performed  eacu 
minute,  is  equal  to 

6  X  3  X  50  X  62i  X  30  =  1687500  lb.  ft. 
Hence, 

n  =  HUU^  =  51A.   Ans. 

2.  In  a  hydrostatic  press,  the  areas  of  the  pistons  are,  2  and  400 
squaiv  inches,  and  the  amis  of  the  lever  are,  1  and  20  inches.  Re- 
qiiired  the  pressure  on  tlie  larger  piston  for  each  pound  of  pressure 
on  tlu'  longer  arm  <jf  lever  ?  Am.  4000  lbs. 

3.  The  areas  of  the  pistons  of  a  hydrostatic  press  are,  3  and  300 
square  inches,  and  the  shorter  arm  of  the  lever  is  one  inch.  What 
must  be  the  length  of  the  longer  aim,  that  a  force  of  1  lb.  may  pro- 
duce a  pressure  of  1000  lbs.  ?  Ans.  10  inches. 

The  Siphon. 

199.  The  siphon  is  a  bent  tube,  for  transferring  a  liquid 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  over  an  intermediate  eleva- 
tion. The  siphon  consists  of  two  branches,  ^  ^ 
and  nCyOf  which  the  outer  one  is  the  longer.  To 
use  the  instrument,  the  tube  is  filled  with  the 
liquid,  the  end  of  the  longer  branch  being  stop- 
]>ed  with  the  finger,  or  a  stop-cock  ;  in  which  case, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  prevents  the  liquid 
from  escaping  at  the  other  end.  The  instrument  fir.  m. 
is  then  inverted,  the  end,  C,  being  submerged  in  the  liquid, 
and  the  stop  removed  from  A.  The  liquid  will  flow  through 
the  tube,  and  the  flow  will  continue  till  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  reservoir  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  C. 

To  find  the  velocity  with  which  water  will  issue  from 

tlie  siplion,  let  us  consider  an  infinitely  small  layer  at  the 

orifice,  A.     This  layer  is  pressed  downward,  by  the  tension 

of  the  atmosphere  exerted  on  the  surface  of  the  reservoir, 

.  minus  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  branch,  BD,  plus  the 
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weight  of  the  water  in  the  branch,  BA,  It  is  pressed  up- 
ward by  the  tension  of  the  atmosphere.  The  difference  .of 
these  forces,  is  the  weight  of  the  water  in  DA,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  stratum  will  be  due  to  that  depth.  Denoting  the  ver- 
tical height  of  DA,  by  h,  we  shall  have,  for  the  velocity,    ^ 

This  is  the  theoretical  velocity,  but  it  is  never  quite  real- 
ized in  practice,  on  account  of  resistances,  that  have  been 
neglected  in  the  preceding  investigation. 

The  siphon  may  be  filled  by  applying  the  mouth 
to  the  end.  A,  and  exhausting  the  air  by  suction. 
The  tension  of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  reservoir,  presses  the  water  up  the 
tube,  and  fills  it,  after  which  the  flow  goes  on  as  Pig.  im. 
before.  Sometimes,  a  sucking-tube,  AD,  is  inserted  near 
the  opening.  A,  rising  nearly  to  the  bend  of  the  siphon. 
In  this  case,  the  opening,  ^,is  closed,  and  the  air  exhausted 
through  the  sucking-tube,  AD,  after  which  the  flow  goes  on 
as  before. 

The  Wartemborg  Siphon. 

200.  In  the  Wurtemburg  siphon,  the  ends  of  the  tube 
are  bent  twice,  at  right  angles,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
advantage  of  this  is,  that  the  tube,  once  filled,  re-  ^^ 
mains  so,  as  long  as  the  plane  of  its  axis  is  kept 
vertical.  The  siphon  may  be  lifted  out  and  re- 
placed at  pleasure,  thereby  stopping  and  repro-  [^  I^J 
ducing  the  flow  at  will.  ^k-  '». 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  siphon  is  only  effective  when 
the  distance  from  the  highest  point  of  the  tube  to  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  is  less  than  the  height  at 
which  the  atmospheric  pressure  sustains  a  column  of  water 
in  a  vacuum.     This  will,  generally,  be  less  than  34  feet 
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201.  The  intermitting  siphon  is  represented  in  the  figure. 
AB  is  a  curved  tube  issuing  from  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir. 
The  reservoir  is  supplied  with  water  by  e 
a  tube,  By  having  a  smaller  bore  than 
the  siphon. 

To  explain  its  action,  suppose  the 
reservoir  to  be  empty,  and  the  tube,  JEJ, 
to  be  open;  as  soon  as  the  reservoir 
is  filled  to  the  level,  C/),  the  water  be-  ^/ 

gins  to  flow  from  tlie  opening,  B,  and  ^^'  ^^* 

the  flow  once  commenced,  continues  till  the  level  of  the 
reservoir  is  reduced  to  C'D'y  through  the  opening.  A,  The 
flow  then  ceases  till  the  cistern  is  again  filled  to  CD,  and 
80  on  as  before. 

Intermitting  Springs. 

202.  Let  A  represent  a  subterranean  cavity,  communi- 
cating with  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  a  channel,  ABC, 
bent  like  a  siphon.  Suppose  the  reser- 

r  to  be  fed  by  percolation  through 
the  crevices,  or  by  a  small  channel,  D. 
"When  the  water  in  the  reservoir  rises 
to  the  horizontal  plane,  BDy  the  flow  ^'^-  ^^^ 

commences  at  C,  and,  if  the  channel  is  sufficiently  large, 
the  flow  continues  till  the  water  is  reduced  to  the  level 
plane  through  C.  An  intermission  then  occurs  till  the 
reservoir  is  again  filled ;  and  so  on,  intermittingly. 


Siphon  of  Constant  Flow. 

203.  We  have  seen  that  the  velocity  of  efflux  depends  on 
the  height  of  water  in  the  reservoir  above  the  external 
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opening  of  the  siphon.  When  the  water  is  drawn  from  the 
reservoir,  the  surface  sinks,  this  height  diminishes,  and, 
consequently,  the  velocity  continually  diminishes. 

If,  however,  the  shorter  branch,  CD,  be  passed  through 
a  cork  large  enough  to  float  the  siphon,  the  instrument 
will  sink  as  the  upper  surface  is  depressed,  the  height  of 
DA  will  remain  constant,  and,  consequently,  the  flow  will 
be  uniform  till  the  siphon  comes  in  contact  with  the  upper 
edge  of  the  reservoir.  By  suitably  adjusting  the  siphon  in 
the  cork,  the  velocity  of  efflux  can  be  increased  or  de- 
creased within  certain  limits.  In  this  manner,  any  desired 
quantity  of  the  fluid  can  be  drawn  off  in  a  given  time. 

The  siphon  is  used  in  the  arts,  for  decanting  liquids.  It 
is  also  employed  to  draw  a  portion  of  a  liquid  from  the 
interior  of  a  vessel  when  that  liquid  is  overlaid  by  one  of 
less  specific  gravity. 

The  Hydraulic  Ram. 

204.  The  hydraulic  ram  is  a  machine  for  raising  water  by 
means  of  shocks  caused  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a  stream 
of  water. 

It  consists  of  a  reservoir,  B,  supplied  by  an  inclined 
pipe,  A;  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  reservoir,  is  an  orifice 
closed  by  a  valve,  D  ;  this  valve  is 
kept  in  place  by  a  metallic  frame- 
work immediately  below  the  ori- 
fice ;  (r  is  an  air-vessel  communi- 
cating with  the  reservoir  by  an 
opening,  /*,  with  a  spherical  valve, 
E;  this  valve  closes  the  orifice,  Fy 
except  when   forced  upward,   in  p.    ^^ 

which  case  its  motion  is  restrained 
by  a  framework  or  cage ;  ZT  is  a  delivery-pipe  entering  the 
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air-vessel  at  its  upper  part,  and  terminating  near  the  bot- 
tom. At  P  is  a  small  valve,  to  supply  the  loss  of  air  in 
the  air-vessel,  arising  from  absorption. 

To  explain  the  action  of  the  instrument,  suppose  it 
empty,  and  the  parts  in  equilibrium.  If  a  current  of 
water  be  admitted  to  the  reservoir,  through  the  pipe.  A, 
the  reservoir  is  soon  filled,  and  the  water  commences 
rushing  out  at  D ;  the  impulse  of  the  water  forces  the 
valve,  Z>,  upward,  and  closes  the  opening ;  the  velocity  of 
the  water  in  the  reservoir  is  checked ;  the  reaction  forces 
open  the  valve,  B,  and  a  portion  of  the  water  enters  the 
air-chamber,  G;  the  force  of  the  shock  having  been 
expended,  the  valves  both  fall  by  their  own  weight;  a 
second  shock  takes  place,  as  before ;  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  water  is  forced  into  the  air-vessel,  and  so  on  con- 
tinuously. As  the  water  is  forced  into  the  air-vessel,  the  air 
becomes  compressed;  and  acting  by  its  elastic  force,  urges 
a  stream  of  water  up  the  pipe,  JI.  The  shocks  occur  in 
rapid  succession,  and  thus  a  constant  stream  is  kept  up. 

To  explain  the  use  of  the  valve,  P,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  water  absorbs  more  air  under  a  greater,  than  under  a 
smaller  pressure.  Hence,  as  it  passes  through  the  air- 
chamber,  a  portion  of  the  contained  air  is  taken  up  by  the 
water  and  carried  out  through  the  pipe,  IT.  But  each  time 
that  the  valve,  7>,  falls,  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  vacuum  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  reservoir,  in  consequence  of  the  rush 
of  the  fluid  to  escape  through  the  opening.  The  pressure 
of  the  external  air  then  forces  the  valve,  P,  open,  a  portion 
of  air  enters,  and  is  afterward  forced  up  with  the  water  into 
the  vessel,  G,  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

The*  hydraulic  ram  is  only  used  to  raise  small  quantities 
of  water,  as  for  the  supply  of  a  house,  or  garden.  Only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  fluid  that  enters  the  supply-pipe  a<jtu- 
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ally  passes  out  throngh  the  delivery-pipe;  but  if  the  head 
of  water  is  pretty  large,  a  column  may  be  raised  to  a  great 
height.  Water  is  often  raised,  in  this  manner,  to  the 
highest  parts  of  lofty  buildings. 

Sometimes,  an  additional  air-vessel  is  introduced  over 
the  valve,  E,  to  deaden  the  shock  of  the  valve  in  its  play. 

Archimedes'  Screw. 

205.  This  is  a  machine  for  raising  water  through  small 
heights,  and,  in  its  simplest  form,  it  consists  of  a  tube 
wound  spirally  around  a  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is 
mounted  so  that  its  axis  is  oblique  to  the  horizon,  the 
lower  end  dipping  into  the  reservoir.  When  the  cylinder 
is  turned  on  its  axis,  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  describes  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to 
the  axis.  When  the  mouth  of  the  tube  comes  to  the  level 
of  the  axis  and  begins  to  ascend,  there  is  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  in  the  tube,  which  continues  to  occupy  the  lowest 
part  of  the  spire ;  and,  if  the  cylinder  is  properly  inclined 
to  the  horizon,  this  flow  is  toward  the  upper  end  of  the 
tube.  At  each  revolution,  a  quantity  of  water  enters  the 
tube,  and  that  already  in  the  tube  is  raised,  higher  and 
higher,  till,  at  last,  it  flows  from  the  upper  end  of  the  tube. 


The  Chain  Pump. 

206.  The  chain  pump  is  an  instru- 
ment for  raising  water  through  small 
elevations. 

It  consists  of  an  endless  chain  pass- 
ing over  wheels,  A  and  By  having  their 
axes  horizontal,  one  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  the  other  above 
the    spout  of    the    pump.     Attached 
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to  this  chain,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  are  circular  disks, 
fitting  the  tube,  CD,  If  the  cylinder.  A,  be  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow-head,  the  buckets  or  disks  rise 
through  the  tube,  CD,  driving  the  water  before  them, 
until  it  reaches  the  spout,  C,  and  escapes.  One  great 
objection  to  this  machine  is,  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
disks  fit  the  tube.  Hence,  there  is  a  constant  leakage, 
requiring  great  additional  expenditure  of  force. 

Sometimes  the  body  of  the  pump  is  inclined,  in  which 
case  it  does  not  diflfer  much  in  principle  from  a  wheel  with 
flat  buckets,  that  has  also  been  used  for  raising  water. 

The  Air  Pump. 

207.  The  air  pump  is  a  machine  for  rarefying  air. 

It  consists  of  a  barrel.  A,  in  which  a  piston,  B,  is  worked 
up  and  down  by  a  lever,  C,  attached  to  a  piston-rod,  D, 
The  barrel  communicates  with 
ii  vessel,  E,  called  a  receiver, 
by  a   narrow  pipe.     The   re- 
ceiver   is    usually   of    glass,        ||[jJE 
.rround   to  fit   air-tight  on  a   5^ 
-mooth  bed-plate,  KK.    The 
joint    between   the    receiver  Fig.  no. 

and  plate  may  be  rendered  more  perfectly  air-tight  by 
interposing  a  layer  of  tallow.  A  stop-cock,  H,  permits 
communication  to  be  made  at  pleasure  between  the  barrel 
uid  receiver,  or  between  the  barrel  and  external  air.  When 
the  stop-cock  is  turned  in  a  particular  direction,  the  barrel 
and  receiver  communicate;  but  on  turning  it  through  90 
di'grees,  the  communication  with  the  receiver  is  cut  off, 
and  a  communication  is  opened  between  the  barrel  and 
external  air.  Instead  of  the  stop-cock,  valves  are  often 
used,  that  are  opened  and  closed  by  the  elastic  force  of  the 
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air,  or  by  the  force  that  works  the  pump.    The  commu- 
nicating pipe  should  be  exceedingly  small,  and  the  piston, 
B,  when  at  its  lowest  point,  should  fit  accurately  to  tl 
bottom  of  the  barrel. 

To  explain  the  action  of  the  air  pump,   suppose  the 
piston  to  be  at  its  lowest  position.      The  stojvcock,  Hy  is 
turned  so  as  to  open  a  communication  between  the  barrel 
and  receiver,  and  the  piston  is  raised  to  it«  highest  point 
by  a  force  applied  to  the  lever,  C.     The  air,  which  before 
occupied  the  receiver  and  pipe,  expands  so  as  to  fill  the 
barrel,  receiver,  and  pipe.     The  stop-cock  is  then  turn^'^ 
•to  cut  off  communication  lK»tween  the  barrel  and  receiv* 
and  open  the  barrel  to  the  external  air,  and  the  piston 
again  depressed  to  its   lowest  position.      The  air  in   the 
barrel  is  expelled  by  the  depression  of  the  piston.     The  air 
in  the  receiver  is  now  more  rare  than  at  the  beginning,  ai 
by  a  continued  repetition  of  the  process,  any  degree  of  rar 
faction  may  be  attained. 

To  measure  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  receiver, 
siphon-gauge  may  be  used,  or  a  glass  tube,  30  inches  long, 
may  be  made  to  communicate  at  its  upper  extremity  with 
the  receiver,  whilst  its  lower  extremity  dips  into  a  cistern 
of  mercury.     As  the  air  is  rarefied  in  the  receiver,  the  pn 
sure  on  the  mercury  in  the  tube  l>ecomes  less  than  on  that 
in  the  cistern,  and  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube.     T)i<' 
tension  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  indicated  by  thediff< 
ence  between  the  height  of  the  barometric  column  and  that 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 

To  investigate  a  formula  for  the  tension  of  the  air  in  the 
receiver,  after  any  number  of  double  strokes,  let  us  deno 
the  capacity  of  the  receiver,  by  r,  that  of  the  connootin*:::- 
pipe,  by  p^  and  that  of  the  space  between  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  and  the  highest  position  of  the  piston,  by  b. 
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Denote  the  original  tension  of  the  air,  by  t ;  its  tension 
after  the  first  upward  stroke  of  the  piston,  by  t' ;  after  the  ' 
second,  third,  . .  .w**,  upward  strokes,  by/",  f",  ...T'. 

The  air  which  occupied  the  receiver  and  pipe,  after  the 
first  upward  stroke,  fills  the  receiver,  pipe,  and  barrel :  ac- 
cording to  Mariotte's  law,  its  tension  in  the  two  cases 
varies  inversely  as  the  volumes  occupied ;  hence, 


f  :  (    ::  p-^r  +  b  :  p  +  r,      .'.  t' =  f 


p  +  r 
p  -\-  r  +  b' 


In  like  manner,  we  shall  have,  after  the  second  upward 
stroke, 

f  :  r  ::  p-\-r-hb  :  p  +  r,      ,-,  t"  =  t'-  ^ '^  ^ 


p-^  b+r 

Substituting  for  t'  its  value,  deduced  from  the  preceding 
equation,  we  have, 

In  lik<'  nmnnor.  w-»  f5?wl. 

ami,  in  general,  after  the  n'^  stroke, 

'\p  +  b^r)' 

If  the  pipo  is  exceedingly  small,  its  capacity  may  be  neg- 
locte<l  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  receiver,  and  we  then 
have, 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  determine  the  tension 
of  the  air  after  5  upward  strokes,  when  the  capacity  of  the 
barrel  is  onc-thinl  that  of  the  receiver. 
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In  this  case,  .         =  J,  and  n  =  5,  whence. 

Hence,  the  tension  is  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  that  of 
the  external  air. 

Instead  of  the  receiver,  the  pipe  may  be  connected  by  a 
screw-joint  with  any  closed  vessel,  as  a  hollow  globe,  or  glass 
flask.  In  this  case,  by  reversing  the  direction  of  the  stop- 
cock, in  the  up  and  down  motion  of  the  piston,  the  instru- 
ment may  be  used  as  a  condenser.  When  so  used,  the 
tension,  after  n  downward  strokes  of  the  piston,  is  given 
by  the  formula, 

Taking  the  same  case  as  that  before  considered,  with  the 
exception  that  the  instrument  is  used  as  a  condenser 
instead  of  a  rarefier,  we  have,  after  5  downward  strokes, 

t'  =  J^ 

That  is,  the  tension  is  eight-thirds  that  of  the  external  air. 
external  air. 

Artificial  Fountains. 

2QS,  An  artificial  fountain  is  an  instrument  by  which  a 
liquid  is  forced  upward  in  the  form  of  a  jet,  by  the  tension 
of  condensed  air.  The  simplest  form  of  artificial  fountain 
is  called  Hero's  ball. 

Hero's  BalL 

209.  This  consists  of  a  globe,  J,  into  the  top 
of  which  is  inserted  a  tube,  B,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  globe.  This  tube  is  pro- 
vided ^vith  a  stop-cock,  C,  by  which  it  may  be 
closed,  or  opened  at  pleasure.    A  second  tube,  D,     ^^^  ^^* 
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enters   the  globe   near  the  top,  which  is  also  provided 
with  a  stop-cock,  E. 

To  use  the  instrument,  close  the  stop-cock,  C,  and  fill 
the  lower  portion  of  the  globe  with  water  through  I) ; 
then  connect  D  with  a  condenser,  and  pump  air  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  globe,  and  confine  it  there  by  closing 
the  stojvcock,  E,  If,  now,  the  stop-cock,  C,  be  opened, 
the  pressure  of  the  confined  air  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  globe  forces  a  jet  through  the  tube,  B.  This 
jet  rises  to  a  greater  or  less  height,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  (luantity  of  air  that  was  forced  into  the  globe.  The 
water  will  continue  to  flow  through  the  tube  as  long  as  the 
tension  of  the  confined  air  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
extenuil  atmosphere,  or  till  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
globe  reaches  the  lower  end  of  the  tube. 

Instead  of  using  the  condenser,  air  may  be  introduced 
blowing  with  the  mouth  through  the  tube,  Z>,  and  con- 
liued  by  turning  the  stop-cock,  E. 
The  principle  of  Hero's  ball  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 

(    air-chamber  in  the  forcing-pump  and  fire-engine,  already 

'    explained. 

H«ro*8  Fountain. 

210.  Hero's  fountain  is  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  Hero's  ball,  except  that  the 
compn*&ji<>n  of  the  air  is  effected  by  the  weight 
:  a  column  of  water,  instead  of  by  a  condenser. 
A  is  a  cistern,  similar  to  Hero's  ball,  with 
a  tube,  /?,  extending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cistern.  C  is  a  second  cistern  placed  at 
some  distance  below  A,  This  cistern  is  con- 
nected with  a  basin,  />,  by  a  bent  tube,  E,  and 
also  with  the  upper  part  of  the  cistern,  A,  by 
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a  tube,  F,  When  the  fountain  is  to  be  used,  A  is  nearly 
filled  with  water,  C  being  empty.  A  quantity  of  water  is 
then  poured  into  the  basin,  />,  which,  acting  by  its  weigh i 
sinks  into  C,  compressing  the  air  in  the  upper  portion  of 
it  into  a  smaller  space,  thus  increasing  its  tension.  This 
increase  of  tension  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  A, 
forces  a  jet  through  B,  which  rises  to  a  greater  or  less 
height  according  to  the  greater  or  less  tension.  The  flow 
will  continue  till  the  level  of  the  water  in  A  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  B,  The  measure  of  the  compressing 
force  on  a  unit  of  surface  of  the  water  in  C,  is  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  water,  whose  base  is  that  unit,  and  whose 
altitude  is  the  difference  of  level  between  the  water  in  D 
and  in  C, 

If  Hero's  ball  be  partially  filled  with  water  and  placed 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  water  will  be  ob- 
served to  rise  in  the  tube,  forming  a  fountain,  as  the  air  in 
the  receiver  is  exhausted.  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
before;  the  flow  is  due  to  an  excess  of  pressure  on  the 
water  within  the  globe  over  that  without  In  both  cases, 
the  flow  is  resisted  by  the  tension  of  the  air  without,  and 
is  urged  on  by  the  tension  within. 

Wine-Taster  and  Dropping-Bottle. 

211.  The  wine-taster  is  used  to  bring  up  a  small  portion 
of  wine  or  other  liquid  from  a  cask.  It  consists  of  a  tube, 
open  at  the  top,  and  terminating  below  in  a  nar- 
row tube,  also  open.  When  it  is  to  be  used,  it  is 
inserted  to  any  depth  in  the  liquid,  which  rises  in 
the  tube  to  the  level  of  the  liquid  without  The 
finger  is  then  placed  so  as  to  close  the  upper  end 
of  the  tube,  and  the  instrument  raised  out  of  the 
cask.    The  fluid  escapes  from  the  lower  end,  until  ^* 
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the  pressure  of  the  rarefied  air  in  the  tube,  plus  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  liquid,  whose  cross  section  is  that  of  the 
tube,  and  whose  altitude  is  that  of  the  fluid  retained,  is 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  external  air.  If  the  tube  be 
placed  over  a  tumbler,  and  the  finger  removed  from  the 
upi>er  orifice,  the  fluid  brought  up  flows  into  the  tum- 
bler. 

If  the  lower  orifice  is  very  small,  a  few  drops  may  be 
allowed  to  escajie,  by  taking  off  the  finger  and  immediately 
replacing  it  The  instrument  then  constitutes  the  drop- 
ping-bottle. 

The  Atmospheric  Inkstand. 

t\t.  The  atmospheric  inkstand  consists  of  a  cylinder,^, 
which  communicates  by  a  tube  with  a  second  cylinder,  B, 
A  piston,  C,  is  moved  up  and  down  in  ^,  by  ^^ 

means  of  a  screw,  /).  Suppose  the  spaces,  A 
and  B,  to  be  filled  with  ink.  If  the  piston, 
C,  be  niised,  the  pressure  of  the  external  air 
forces  the  ink  to  follow  it,  and  the  part,  B,  is 
emptied.  If  the  operation  be  reversed,  and  Fig.i74. 
the  piston,  C,  depressed,  the  ink  is  again  forced  into  the 
space,  B,    This  oi)eration  may  be  repeated  at  nleasure. 

Prime  Movers. 

DefiniUoa  of  a  Prime  Mover. 
21$.  A  PRIME  MOVER  is  a  contrivance,  by  means  of  which 
tlie  power  furnished  by  a  motor  is  made  to  impart  motion 
to  a  train  of  mechanism.  The  principal  motors  are,  water- 
pirwer,  wM^power,  and  steam.  The  correspondmg  pnme 
movers  are,  water-wheels,  windmills,  and  steam-engines. 
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WaUr- Wheals. 


214.  A  WATER-WHEEL  is  a  wheel  set  in  motion  by  the 
action  of  water.  Water-wheels  are  divided  into  two  classes 
— vertical  and  horizmital. 

There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  vertical  wheels: — 
overshot,  undershot,  and  breast  wheels.  The  most  important 
horizontal  wheel  is  the  turbuie. 

The  overshot  wheel  consists  of  a  cylindrical  drum,  A, 
terminated  at  its  ends  by  projectincr 
rings,  /?,  called  crowns.  The  8pa<.<^ 
between  the  crowns  is  divided  into 
cells,  by  curved  or  angular  parti- 
tions ;  these  cells,  called  buckets,  are 
constructed  so  as  to  retain  the  water 
as  long  as  possible.  The  water  is 
delivered  by  a  sluice-way,  C,  near  the 
top  of  the  wheel,  and,  acting  by  its 
weight,  it  imparts  motion  to  the  wheel,  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  train  by  suitable  transmitting  pieces. 
This  wheel  is  employed  where  there  is  but  a  small  volume 
of  water,  with  considerable  fall. 

The  undershot  wheel  is  similar,  in  its  general  construc- 
tion, to  the  overshot  wheel ;  the  partitions  between  the 
cells,  which  may  be  either 
plane  or  curved,  are  called 
floats.  The  water  is  de- 
livered at  the  bottom  of 
the  wheel,  and  impinging 
against  the  floats,  acts  by 
its  living  force  to  set  the 
wheel    in    motion.       The  Fig.  ne 
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[Telocity  of  the  water  depends  on  its  Itmd,  that  is,  its  height 
the  reservoir,  A, 

The  breast  wheel  differs  from  tlie  undershot  wheel  in 

kviug  the  water  delivered  at  a  higher  level,  and  also  in 

^ving  a  casing,  or  trough, 

called    a    breast,   which 

•ly     fits    the     periphery 

wheel    that  revolves 

it     In  this  wheel, 

''  water  acts  partly  by  its 

ight    and    partly    by    its 

ing  force. 

The  turbine   turns  on   a 

tical  axis,  and  its  floats  radiate  from  it,  being  curved 

lewhat  like  tlie  bhules  of  a  screw  propeller.     The  water 

iters  at  the  centre  of   the  wheel,  flows  downward  and 

itward,  and  acts,  both  by  its  weight  and  living  force,  to 

ipart  niotiuu  of  rotation  to  the  wheel. 


Windmills. 

215.  A  WINDMILL  is  a  wheel  set  in  motion  by  the  living 

of  a  current  of  air.     It  consists  of  a  horizontal  axle, 

tTways   parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  with   pro- 

<ting  arms  carrying  sails,  set  obliquely  to  the  axis,  some- 

\\  hat  like  the  blades  of  a  screw  propeller.     The  force  of 

r  wind,  which  acts  on  each  sail  at  its  centre  of  pressure, 

;iy  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  perpendicular, 

.d  the  other  parallel  to  the  sail.     The  former  alone  is 

retire;   this   may   be  further  resolved   into   two   com- 

rionts,  one  |)erpendicular,  and  the  other  parallel  to  the 

'is  of  rotation.     The  first  of  these  alone  is  concerned  in 

!  tKlucing  rotation,  and  the  measure  of  its  effect  is  the 

18 
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product  of  its  intensity  by  its  lever  arm — that  is,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  axis. 

The  Steam-Engine. 

21^  A  STEAM-ENGINE  is  a  Contrivance  for  utilizing  the 
expansive  force  of  steam.  The  term  is  generally  employed 
to  designate  not  only  the  engine  proper,  but  also  the 
various  appendages  for  generating  and  condensing  steam. 
The  relation  between  the  heat  applied  and  the  amount  < 
steam  generated,  as  also  its  general  mode  of  action,  ha 
been  explained  iu  a  previous  chapter. 

Varieties  of  Steam  Engines. 

217.  Steam-engines  may  be  condensing,  or  non-condens- 
ing. In  the  former y  the  steam,  after  having  acted  on  the 
piston,  is  condensed,  and  the  warm  water  returned  to  the 
boiler;  in  the  latter,  the  steam  is  not  condensed,  but  hav- 
ing acted  on  the  piston,  is  blown  off,  into  the  air.  In  a 
condensing  engine,  steam  may  be  used  of  a  lower  tension 
than  15  lbs.  to  the  inch ;  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  low- 
pressure  engine.  In  a  non-condensing  engine,  the  steam 
must  be  of  a  greater  tension  than  15  lbs.  to  the  inch,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  blown  off  into  the  air.  An  engine  in 
which  steam  is  used  of  a  higher  tension  than  15  lbs.,  is 
called  a  high-pressure  engine.  A  condensing  engine  may 
be  either  high  or  loio  pressure,  A  wow-condensing  engirv 
must  be  high  pressure. 

Condensing  engines  are  more  economical  of  fuel,  but 
they  are  heavier  and  more  complex  in  construction ;  f 
this  reason  they  are  necessarily  stationary.     Non-con  del- 
ing engines  are  used  for  locomotives;  where  fuel  is  abun- 
dant they  are  sometimes  used  as  stationary  engines. 
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The  Boiler  and  its  Appendages. 

218.    The   BOILER   is  a   shell   of   metal,    generally    of 

wrought  iron,  in  which  steam  is  generated.     Boilers  are  of 

various  forms.     One  of  the  simplest  is  cylindrical,  with 

jnispherical  ends.      Sometimes    two   smaller  cylinders, 

lied  lieuters,  are  placed  below  the  main  boiler,  and  con- 

cted  with  it  by  suitable  pipes.     In  the  Cornish  boiler, 

M'  cylindrical  shell  has  a  large  flue,  and  sometimes  two 

lies,  passing  througli  it,  from  end  to  end.     The  tubular 

boiler  has  a  great  many  small  tubes,  or  flues,  passing 

through  it  for  the  transmission  of  flame  and  heated  gases. 

The  ol)ject  in  all  cases  is  to  generate  steam  rapidly  and 

onomically.     To  accomplish  this,  the  boiler  is  set  in  the 

mace  8o  as  to  give  as  large  a  heating  surface,  in  propor- 

»n  to  its  capacity,  as  possible,  and  the  flues  and  heat 

issages  are  constructed  to  keep  the  currents  of  hot  air 

and  gas  in  contact  with  the  heating  surface,  as  long  as  is 

mpatible  with  free  combustion. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  appendages  to 
tlie  boiler:  1°,  the  furnace,  or  fireplace,  with  its  flues  and 
dampers,  for  regulating  the  draft  and  keeping  up  combus- 
tion ;  2°,  the  feed  apparatus,  for  furnishing  water,  either 
from  the  condenser  or  from  a  reservoir,  to  supply  the  place 
i'f  that  converted  into  steam;  3°,  the  safety-valve,  a  valve 
oiuMiing  into  the  boiler  and  secured  in  position  by  a  spring 
or  weiglited  lever,  until  the  tension  of  the  steam  reaches 
tlie  limit  of  safety;  4°,  the  gauge,  to  indicate  the  height  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler;  5°,  the  manometer,  for  showing  the 
-tual  tt-nsion  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler;  G°,  the  Mow-off 
paraius,  consisting  of  a  cock  near  the  bottom   of  the 
)iler,  which,  when  opened,  permits  the  pressure  of  the 
t^team  to  force  out  the  sediment  and  impurities  that  collect 
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there;  and,  7®,  the  steam-pipe,  that  condacts  the 
from  the  boiler  to  the  engine  proper. 

Th«  Bngin*  proper. 
Zl%.  The  essential  parU  of  the  engine  proper  are  shov 
in  the  cut    As  the  figure  is  only  intended  to  illustrute  ti 
general  principles  of  the  engine,  the  jmrta  are  amuigt'd  i 
*8uch  manner  as  to  exhibit  them  best  at  a  single  view. 


Fig.  ITS. 

The  cylinder  is  shown  on  the  left,  with  a  portion  broken 
away.  Its  interior  surface  is  smooth,  and  of  uniform  bore 
throughout 
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The  pis/nHf  P,  receives  the  prcs.suro  of  the  steam,  alter- 
nately on  its  upiKT  and  lower  faces,  and  is  thus  made  to 
move  up  and  down  in  the  cylinder,  the  joint  between  them 
Ix'ing  made  steam-tight  by  a  suitable  packing. 

The  piston-rod.  A,  working  through  ustuffiny-hox^d,  and 
kept  parallel  to  the  axis  by  the  parallel  vwtion,  D,  D,  E, 
acts  on  one  end  of  the  working-beaniy  L,  and  imparts  to  it 
an  oscillatory  motion. 

The  amiiecting-rod,  /,  transmits  the  oscillatory  motion 
to  the  crank,  K,  by  means  of  which  it  is  transformed  into 
rotary  motion  about  the  shaft  of  the  engine. 

Tlio  steam-chest,  b,  receives  the  steam  from  the  boiler 
through  the  sieam-pipe,  c,  and  by  means  of  the  sliding-valve 
connected  with  the  n»d,  //i,  is  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
})ro|K*r  channels,  or  steam-jwrts,  alternately  to  the  upper 
and  lower  faci'S  of  the  piston.  In  the  position  of  the 
•  ngine  shown  in  the  figure,  the  steam  from  the  boiler 
j>a-^»*s  into  the  upper  steam-passage^  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  enters  it  there, and  acts  to  force  the  \^\^to\\  down; 
the  steam  below  the  piston  passes  up  through  the  lower 
steam-passage,  is  prevented  from  entering  the  steam-chest 
l»y  the  sliding-valve,  jmsses  out  at  the  oiKjning,  a,  and  is 
thence  conveyed  by  the  eduction  pipe,  U,  to  the  condenser, 
0 ;  when  the  piston  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
the  motion  imparted  to  the  shaft  oi)erates  on  the  eccentric, 
e,  to  move  the  eccentric  rod,  Z,  which,  in  turn,  tlirough  the 
bent  lever,  m,  draws  the  sliding-valve  up,  so  as  to  cover  the 
upper,  and  uncover  the  lower  steam-passages  ;  the  opening, 
n,  of  the  eduction  pipe  is  then  in  communication  with  the 
upper  end  ()f  the  cylinder,  througli  the  upper  passage  and 
the  sliding-valve.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  steam  from 
tin*  lM>iler  enters  the  cylinder  by  the  lower  passage,  the 
tu>ton  is  forced  up,  the  steam  above  the  piston  is  driven 
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into  the  eduction  pipe,  U,  and  thence  to  the  condenser ; 
when  the  piston  reaches  the  upper  limit  of  its  play,  the 
position  of  the  sliding-valve  is  again  reversed,  and  so  on 
continually. 

The  cold-water  pump,  i?,  worked  by  the  rod,  H,  draws 
cold  water  from  a  reservoir,  and  forces  it  through  a  pipe 
T,  into  the  condenser.  This  pipe,  terminating  in  a  rose, 
delivers  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  cold  shower,  which 
acts  to  condense  the  steam  that  is  continually  forced 
into  it 

The  air-pump,  M,  worked  by  a  rod,  F,  draws  the  hot 
water,  and  the  air  that  is  mixed  with  it,  from  the  con- 
denser, and  forces  it  into  the  hot-welly  N. 

ThQ  feed-pump,  Q,  worked  by  the  rod,  G,  draws  the  water 
from  the  hot- well  and  forces  it  back  to  the  boiler. 

The  Ijocomotive. 

220.  The  Locomotive  is  represented  in  section  Ijy  tlic 
accompanying  figure.  The  essential  parts  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  boiler,  B,  B,  with  \t%  flues,  p,  p,  and  its  safety-valve, 
M,  The  dotted  line  shows  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler. 

The  fire-box.  A,  communicating  with  the  smoke-box,  C, 
by  means  of  the  flues,  p,  p.  The  fire-box  has  a  double 
wall,  the  interval  being  filled  with  water,  communicatiuL^ 
with  that  in  the  boiler.  Fuel  is  supplied  by  the  door,  1> 
and  air  enters  the  fire-box  from  below,  through  the  grate,  E. 

The  steam-dome,  B,  is  an  elevated  portion  of  the  boiler, 
whose  object  is  to  permit  steam  to  enter  the  steam-pipt 
without  any  admixture  of  water,  as  might  happen   if  iu 
were  taken  from  a  lower  level. 

The  steam-pipe,  S,  S,  conveys  steam  from  the  dome  to 
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the  steam-chest,  where  it  is  distributed  in  the  manner 
de8cribe<l  in  the  last  article. 

The  cylinder,  the  piston,  P,  and  the  piston-rod,  R,  are 
similar  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  engine  described 
in  the  last  article. 

The  steam,  after  acting  on  the  piston,  is  blown  off 
throngh  the  blast-pipe,  L,  which  terminates  in  the  smoke- 
box,  C.  The  current  produced  increases  the  draft,  and 
thus  promotes  the  combustion  of  the  fuel 

The  connecting-rod,  O,  transmits  the  motion  of  the 
piston  to  the  crank,  which  converts  it  into  rotary  motion 
about  the  axis  of  the  driving-wheels,  F. 

The  alternate  back  and  forth  motion  of  the  sliding- 
Talve  is  effected  by  an  eccentric,  placed  on  the  axle  of  the 
driving-wheel.  The  supply  of  water  is  obtained  by  pumps 
placed  under  the  frame  and  worked  by  eccentrics.  These 
suck  the  water  from  a  reservoir,  mounted  on  the  tejider, 
which  is  a  car  attached  to  the  locomotive  for  the  trans- 
portation of  water  and  fuel. 
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Barber's  Complete  Writing  Speller    ...   20  cts. 

"  The  Student's  Own  Hand-Book  of  Orthography,  Definitionp,  and  Sentencee 
coneioting  of  Written  Exercises  in  the  Proper  Spelling,  Meaning,  and  Uee  o"t 
Wordt«."  (Published  1«73.)  This  differs  from  Sherwood's  and  other  Writing 
Spellers  in  its  more  comprehensive  character.  It^*  blanks  are  adapted  to  writing 
wnole  sentences  Instead  of  detached  words,  with  the  proper  divisions  for  number- 
ing, corrections,  etc.  Such  aids  as  this,  like  Watson's  Child's  Speller  and  Sher- 
woo<r«  Writing  Sfieller,  find  their  rauon  d'etre  in  the  postulate  that  the  art  of  cor- 
reel  spelling  is  dependent  upon  written,  and  not  upon  spoken  language,  for  its  util 
Jly,  if  not  for  its  very  existence.    Uence  the  indirectness  of  purely  oral  instructton. 

Pooler's  Test  Speller     25  cts. 

The  be«t  collection  of  "  hard  words  "  yet  made.  The  more  uncommon  ones  are 
ftiUy  defined,  and  the  whole  are  arranged  alphabeticaUy  for  convenient  reference. 
The  book  is  designed  for  Teachers'  Institutes  and  '  Spelling  Schools,"  and  is  pre- 
pared by  an  experienced  and  well-known  conductor  of  institutes. 


ETYMOLOGY, 


Smith's  Complete  Etymology, $1  25 

Smith's  Condensed  Etymology 75 

Containing  the  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Dutch,  German,  Welsh,  Daniflh,  Gtothlc, 
Swedish.  Gaelic,  lUlian,  Latin,  and  Greek  Roots,  ana  the  English  words  derived 
thereftom  accurately  spelled,  accented,  and  defined. 

Fr<m  HoH.  Jwo.  G.  McMtwn,  laU  State  SupeHnten4e^  of  Wisconsin. 
I  with  every  teacher  In  the  country  had  a  copy  of  this  work. 

From  Pbuc.  Wm.  F.  Philps,  Minn.  State  Norvuit. 
The  book  l«  Buperb— just  what  is  needed  in  the  department  ol  etymology  and 
spelling. 

From  Pnor.  C.  H.  Verriix,  Pa.  State  Normal  School. 
The  Etymology  (Smith's)  which  we  procured  of  you  we  like  mvcb.    It  is  the 
beet  work  for  the  class-room  we  have  seen. 

From  Hon.  Edward  Baixabd,  Supt.  of  Common  ScJwoU,  StaU  of  Main*, 
The  author  has  fttmished  a  manual  of  singular  utility  for  its  purpose. 


DICTIONARY. 


The  Topical  Lexicon, i  '^ 

Thl,  work  1»  »  school  nirtlon.r7,  an  »I?"l?fS'^^S?"„PS.?fe^o?^S'•l;e1;? 


The  ^ationai  Serfet  of  Standard  School -JSooks. 

GEOORAPHV-Continued. 

WONTEITH'S   INDEPENDENT   COURSE. 

Elementary  Geography  (published  1874)   .   .   $o  80 
Comprehensive  Geography  (with  103  Maps)  .     i  go 

t^i^  These  volumeB  are  not  revitfiona  of  old  works— not  an  addition  to  any 
§erie»— but  are  entirely  new  prodactions— each  by  itgelf  complete,  tndepeudcut, 
comprehensive,  yet  simple,  brief,  cheap,  and  popular ;  or,  taken  together,  the  mo»t 
admirable  "  Berlea  "  ever  offered  for  a  common-mrhool  conrce.  They  present  the 
foUowtng  feataree,  akiOAilly  loterwoTen— the  stadeni  teaming  all  abootone  country 
at  a  time. 

X«OOAZa  OfiOORAPBTy  or  tbe  Use  of  Xapa.  Important  features  of 
the  Maptt  arc  th<>  culoritiL;  of  Staie«i  aa  objecta,  aad  tlM  Ingeoioun  system  for  laying 
down  a  much  larger  number  of  names  for  relhtepce  than  are  found  on  any  other 
Maps  of  same  sixe— and  without  crowdlqg- 

rHTSZCAX*  OEOORAPUy,  or  the  Natural  Features  of  the  Earth, 
illustrat.d  by  the  oripnal  and  htriWiu^'  ifr/J4>/ Jfoj»«y  being  bird's-eye  views  or 

Itbot«>(,'ruj)bic  idcturfs  of  Uic  Karth't*  mrfacc. 

DESCRZFTZVS  OBOORAPHTy  including  the  Physical :  with  some 
account  of  Qovemments,  and  Baoee,  Animals,  etc 


SZSTORZOAZi  OBOORAFXTy  or  a  brief  summary  of  the  salient 

points  of  history,  explaining  the  present  distribution  of  nations,  origin  of  geo- 
graphical names,  etc 

XSATHXIMATZOAXi   OBOORAFBT|   including   AstbokomicaIh 

which  describes  the  Earth's  position  and  character  among  planets ;  also  the  Zones, 
Parallels,  etc 

C^MP AHATX  V II  gnOOHArMY,  or  a  system  of  analogy,  con. 
necting  new  lessons  with  the  preriona  onea.  Comparative  sixes  and  latitudes  uro 
shown  on  the  margin  of  each  Map,  and  all  countries  are  measured  in  the  ""frofM 

TOPZOAXa  OBOaaAPBTy  conalatlng  of  questions  for  review,  and 
testing  the  stodent's  general  and  qtecUe  knowledge  of  ttie  snbject,  with  suggea* 
tions  for  OtograpMeal  OompotUkms. 

ASrOXBNT  OBOaaAPHT.  A  section  devoted  to  this  subject,  with 
Maps,  will  be  appreciated  by  teachers.  It  is  seldom  taught  in  our  common  schools, 
because  it  has  heretofore  required  the  purchase  of  a  separate  book. 

ORAPBZO  OBOORAPBT,  or  Map-Drawiko  by  Allen's  "Unit  <A 
Measurement"  svHtem  (now  almost  universally  recognired  as  without  a  rival)  is 
introduced  throughout  the  lessons,  and  not  as  an  appendix. 

COKSTRUCTZVB  OBOORAPBT,  or  GLOBX-MAKnro.  With  each 
book  a  set  of  Map  Segments  is  fhmished,  with  which  each  student  may  make  his 
own  Globe  by  following  the  directions  given. 

RAZZ«ROAO  GEOORAPH7,  with  a  grand  Map  illustrating  routai 
of  Uavei  ktt  Lhe  Luiud  buiss.    ALto,  a  "Tour  in  Europe/' 
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MATHEMATICS. 


DAVIES'  NATIONAL  COURSE, 


ABITHMETIC. 

BLATK0. 

1.  Davies'  Primary  Arithmetic, |  25  $    82 

2.  Davies'  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 40  48 

3.  Davies'  Elements  of  Written  Arithmetic, .    .    ,    .  50  60 

4.  Davies'  Practical  Arithmetic, 90  1  00 

Key  to  Practical  Arithmetic, 90 

5.  Davies*  University  Arithmetic, 1  40      1  50 

Key  to  University  Arithmetic, *1  40 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Davies'  New  Elementary  Algebra, *1  25      1  35 

Key  to  Elementary  Algebra, *1  25 

2.  Davies'  University  Algebra 1  50      1  60 

Key  to  University  Algebra *1  50 

3.  Divics'  New  Bourdon's  Algebra 2  25      2  38 

Key  to  Bourdon's  Algebra, *2  25 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  Davies'  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  1  40  1  50 

2.  Davies'  Legendre's  Geometry,  '•'''''  it.  \% 

3.  Davies'  Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus, ...  2  50  3  M 

X.  Davies'  Descriptive  Geometry 2  75  2  «» 

6.  Davies'  New  Calculus ^  ^ 

MENSURATION. 

1.  Davies'  Practical  Mathematics  and  Mensuration, .    I  50      1  60 

2.  Davies'  Elements  of  Surveying,    '•.''''    Z,,!      o  qo 

3.  Davies'  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective,.    .    .    ^  75      d  »» 

MATHEMATICAL    SCIENCE. 

I.      ♦•  .     .  *    50 

9avies'  Grammar  of  Arithmetic,  .    • *1  00 

Davlea'  Outlines  of  Mathematical  Science,   ...    •    •    •    • 
Davies'  Nature  and  Utility  of  Mathematics,  Svo,  *2  00, 12mo,    ^i  ^^ 

Davies'  Metric  System,    ••••'*• *5  00 

Davies  4  Pecks  Dictionary  of  Mathematics,    ....  ^    ^ 

Davies'  Foundations  Mathematical  Science 
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JlTattonai  Series  of  Standard  SchootSook$* 

DAVIES'  NATIONAL  COUKSE  of  MATHEMATICS. 

ITS    RECORD. 

In  claiming  for  this  series  the  first  place  among  American  text-books,  of  what 
•rer  dM«,  the  Pablisbers  appeal  to  the  magnificent  record  \i-hich  its  Tolumei 
hftTe  earned  daring  the  thkrty-fite  yean  of  Dr.  Charles  Davies*  mathematics 
kbora.  The  unremitting  exertions  of  a  life-time  have  placed  Uumodtmtries  os 
ttie  same  proud  eminence  among  competitors  that  each  of  its  predecessors  hai 
■QOoetetTdy  eiOoyed  in  a  course  of  constantly  Improved  editions,  now  rounded  t« 
ttielr  perfect  ftnition— for  it  seems  almost  that  this  acience  is  sasceptible  of  ni 
further  demcmstration. 

Daring  the  period  aUuded  to,  many  aathon  and  editors  In  this  department  havs 
started  into  pabtic  notice,  and  by  borrowing  ideaa  and  proteases  original  with  Dr. 
DaTiee,  bare  et\}oyed  a  brief  )>opalarity,  but  are  now  almost  unknown.  Many  of 
the  series  of  to-day,  bailt  upon  a  similar  basis,  and  described  as  *'  modem  boolcs/' 
are  destined  to  a  similar  Ikte ;  while  the  most  Ihr-seeing  eye  wiO  And  it  difficult  to 
flz  the  time,  on  the  basis  of  any  data  aifocded  by  their  past  hi^ifory,  when  thcee 
books  will  cease  to  Increase  and  prosper,  and  fix  a  i<till  firmer  hulU  on  the  afl^ectiun 
•f  every  edocated  American. 

One  caase  of  this  unparalleled  popularity  is  foand  in  the  &ct  that  the  enterprise 
of  the  author  did  not  cease  with  the  original  completlOD  of  his  books.  Alwayn  a 
practical  teacher,  he  has  inoorpoimted  in  his  text-books  from  time  to  time  the  ad- 
tantagea  of  every  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  every  advance  in 
•dence.  Daring  all  the  years  In  which  he  has  been  laboring,  he  constantly  sub- 
mitted his  own  theories  and  those  of  others  to  the  practical  test  of  the  class-room 
— an>roTing,  rejecting,  or  modiiying  tiieai  aa  the  experience  thus  obtained  might 
In  thto  way  be  has  been  able  to  produce  an  almost  perfect  series  of 
I,  In  which  everj  department  of  mathematics  has  received  mlnnte  and 
I  attention. 

Nor  baa  he  yet  retired  from  the  field.  StDI  in  th-t  prime  of  Ufe,  and  enjoying  a 
ripe  experience  which  no  other  living  mathematician  or  teacher  can  emulate,  h'.s 
pen  Is  ever  ready  to  carry  on  the  good  work,  as  the  progress  of  science  may  de- 
mand. Witness  his  recent  exposition  of  the  "Metric  System,"  which  received 
the  official  endorsement  of  Conjgresa,  by  its  Committee  on  Uniform  Weights  and 


Datiss*  Srsm  m  thb  acxkowlxdgvd  NATioirar  Stladakd  ron  ram 
Ukttxd  Srancs,  for  the  following  reasons  :— 

1st.  It  is  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  great  national  scajoIs  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis. 

Sd.    It  has  received  the  QiMwi  endorsement  of  the  Nationc]  Coogrese. 

8d.    It  is  exclnsively  nsed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  National  Capital 

4th.  The  ofllcials  of  the  Govemment  use  it  as  authority  in  all  tases  involving 
mathematical  questions. 

5th.  Our  irreat  soldiers  and  sailors  commanding  the  national  armies  and  naviou 
were  educated  in  this  system.  So  have  been  a  majority  of  eminent  scientists  in 
•lis  country.    AD  these  refer  to  '*  Dalies  "  as  authority. 

0th.  A  larger  number  of  American  citizens  have  received  thehr  education  from 
ttils  than  from  any  other  series. 

7th.  The  series  hac  a  larjrer  circulation  thronghout  the  whoU  country  than  an| 
•ther.  being  exUnHvely  used  in  every  Stale  in  the  Union. 
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MATHEMATICS— Continued. 

PECK'S    HIGHER    COURSE. 
Peck's  Manual  of  Algebra, $i  60 

Bringing  the  methoda  of  Bourdon  witMn  the  range  of  the  Academic  Coarse. 

Peck's   Manual  of  Geometry,  -         -         -        -     in  Press. 

By  a  method  purely  practical,  and  unembarrassed  by  the  details  which  rather 
conftise  than  simplify  science. 

Peck's  Practical  Calculus,       -        ...  -  i   y^ 

Peck's  Analytical  Geometry,  -        ...  -  1   75 

Peck's  Elementary  Mechanics,        -        -        -  -  2  00 

Peck's  Mechanics,  with  Calculus,  -  -  -  2  25 

The  briefest  treatises  on  the»e  subjects  now  published.    Adopted  by  the  great 
iversiUefl;  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Cornell,  &c. 

ARITHMETICAL    EXAMPLES. 

Reuck's  Examples  in   Denominate  Numbers,  -        -  50 

Reuck's  Examples  in  Arithmetic,    -        -        -        -         I   00 

These  volumes  differ  from  the  ordinary  arithmetic  in  their  peculiarly  jsmc^ico^ 

character.    They  are  composed  mainly  of  examples,  and  afford  the  most  severe  and 

trough  discipline  for  the  mind.    >Vhlle  a  book  which  should  contain  a  complete 

itise  of  theory  and  practice  would  be  too  cumbersome  for  every-day  use,  the 

in-ufflciency  of  practical  examples  has  been  a  source  of  complaint. 

HIGHER    MATHEMATICS. 

Macnie's  Algebraical  Equations,       -        -        -        -        2  50 

Serring  as  a  complcm<-nt  to  the  more  advanced  treatises  on  Algebra,  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  analysis  and  solution  of  equations  with  numerical  coefficients. 

Church's  Elements  of  Calculus,  -  -  -  -  2  50 
Church's  Analytical  Geometry,  -  -  -  -  2  50 
Church's  Descriptive  Geometry,  2  vols.,  -        -        4  00 

These  volumes  constitute  the  "West  Point  Course"  in  their  several  departments. 

Courtenay's  Elements  of  Calculus,  -        -        -        3  o^ 

A  standard  work  of  the  very  highest  grade. 
Hackley's  Trigonometry, 2  50 

With  applicaUoM  to  navigation  and  surveying,  nautical  and  practical  geometry 
asA  geodesy. 
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HISTORY 


Monteilh's  Youth's  History, $75 

A  History  of  thn  riiil(>(l  StaU-s  lor  bfgiQuors.  It  is  Rrnin^v.l  i  mot  the 
CAtechutiCiil  plan,  with  illiisiratiTu  maps  and  (>ugravi:i^s,  rwiew  que^tiono, 
dates  io  pareuthesi'S  (tliat  their  Btudf  may  be  optional  with  th^  younger 
cl:iS6  of  K-AnierK),  ai^d  iiit«>ro8ti(i»c  Kiogrxphical  Sketrbe^i  of  nil  p<>r800S 
who  Lave  been  proiuiauiitly  itleulified  with  the  history  of  our  country. 

Willard's  United  Slates,  School  edition,   ...    i  40 

Da  do.  University  edition,      .  2  25 

Tht  plan  of  this  st«nd*rd  work  U  chronologically  exhibited  in  front  of 
the  title-page ;  tho  Maps  and  Sketches  are  found  useful  assistants  to  tlie 
me^ry,  and  dates,  usually  so  difficult  to  remember,  are  so  Kystematisaliy 
arranged  as  In  a  great  degree  to  obriate  the  difhculty.  Candor,  impnr- 
tiality,  and  accuracy,  are  the  distloguiahiog  features  of  tbo  uarrative 
portion. 

Willard's  Universal  History, 2  25 

The  most  valu.iblo  fuaiurt-s  of  the  '*  United  States'^  are  reproduced  In 
this.  The  peculiarities  of  the  work  are  its  great  conciseness  and  the 
pr&miiMDOe  giren  to  the  chronological  order  of  events.  The  margin 
marks  each  snoceasiTe  era  with  great  distinctness,  so  that  the  pupil  re- 
tains not  only  the  erent  but  its  time,  and  thus  fixes  the  order  of  history 
firmly  and  usefully  in  his  mind.  Mrs.  Willard's  books  are  coiiKtantly 
revised,  and  at  all  times  written  up  to  embrace  imjM>rtant  Listorical 
ereuts  of  receul  date. 

Berard's  History  of  England, i 

l«y  an  authon»s«  well  known  for  the  Bucoett!i  of  her  History  of  the  United 
States.  The  social  life  of  the  Knglitih  people  in  ft-licitouBly  interwoven, 
as  in  CkCt,  with  tbo  oiril  and  miliiAry  truusuctious  of  tUu  realm. 

Ricord's  History  of  Rome, i  "^s 

Possosica  the  charm  of  an  attractive  romancf.  The  Fables  with  which 
this  history  abounds  arc  introduced  in  such  a  way  us  not  tu  deceive  the 
inexperienced,  while  adding  materially  to  the  vahio  of  the  work  as  a  rHi- 
able  index  to  the  character  and  institutions,  as  well  as  tho  history  of  tlie 
Kooan  people. 

Banna's  Bible  History, i  21 

The  otily  compondiuni  of  lMhl<«  narrative  which  affords  a  connected  and 
chronological  vi«'w  of  the  important  eveuts  there  recorded,  divested  ©full 
superfluous  detalL 

Nummary  of  History,  Complete eo 

American  History,  $0  40.     French  and  Eng.  Hist        35 

A  well  proportioned  outline  of  leading  events,  condensing  the  substance  of  the 
more  extensive  text-book  in  common  use  into  a  series  of  statements  so  brief,  that 
every  word  may  be  committed  to  memory,  and  yet  so  comprehensive  that  it 
nresenu  an  accurate  though  general  view  of  the  whole  continuous  life  of  nadona 

Marsh's  Ecclesiastical  History, f? 

Questions  to  ditto, 75 

Affording  the  History  of  the  Church  In  p.l  8!r»>R,  w'th  acconnts  of  the 
pagan  world  during  Biblical  periods,  and  the  character,  rise,  and  progress 
of  all  Religions,  as  well  as  the  various  sectn  of  the  worshinen  of  (Jbriat. 
Tbe  work  is  entirely  uon-sectarian,  thouj^h  strictly  catholic. 

Mill's  History  of  the  Jews, i  7« 
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DRAWING. 

•-•-•^ 

Chapman's  American  Drawing  Book, .   .   .*$6  oo 

The  standard  American  text-book  and  authority  in  all  branches  of  art  A  com 
pilation  of  art  principle.-*.  A  manual  for  the  amateur,  and  basis  of  study  for  the  pro 
fesHional  artist.    Adapted  for  schools  and  private  instruction. 

Contents.— "Any  one  who  can  Learn  to  Write  can  Learn  to  Draw  "— Primarv 
Instruction  in  Drawinj,'.— Rudiments  of  Drawing  the  Human  Head.— Rudiments  in 
Drawing  the  Human  Fi-^ire.— Rudiments  of  Drawing.— The  Elements  of  Geometry  — 
I'tTspective.— Of  Studying  and  Sketching  trom  Nature.— Of  Painting.- Etching  uiid 
LIii'Tuving.— Of  Modeling.— Of  Composition  —Advice  to  the  American  Art-Student 

The  work  is  of  course  magniliceutly  illustrated  with  all  the  original  designs. 

Chapman's  Elementary  Drawing  Book,  .   .    i  so 

A  I'r<>-r.'--ive  Course  of  Practical  Exercises,  or  a  text-book  for  the  training  of  the 
^•yr  !ii)(i  hand.  It  contains  the  elements  from  the  larger  work,  and  a  copy  ehould 
be  'ii  tlif  hands  of  every  pupil;  while  a  copy  of  the  "American  Drawing  Book," 
named  above,  should  bo  at  hand  for  reference  by  the  class. 

The  Little  Artist's  Portfolio, *50 

a")  Drawing  Card8  (progressive  patterns),  25  Blanks,  and  a  fine  Artist's  Pencil, 
all  in  one  neat  enrelope. 

Clark's  Elements  of  Drawing, *i  oo 

A  complete  course  in  this  graceful  art,  from  the  first  rudiments  of  outline  to  the 
finished  sketches  of  landscape  and  scenery. 

Fowle's  Linear  and  Perspective  Drawing,  .     *60 

For  the  cultivation  of  the  eye  and  hand,  with  copious  illustrations  and  direc- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  the  unskilled  teacher. 

Monk's  Drawing  Books— Six  Numbers,  per  set,  *2  25 

Eac.li  book  contains  deven  large  patterns,  with  opposing  blanks.  No.  1.  Elemen- 
tary Studies.  No.  2.  Sturlies  of  Foliage.  No.  8.  Liandscapes.  No.  4.  Animals,  I. 
No.  6.  Animals,  IL    No.  6.  Marine  Views,  etc. 

Allen's  Map-Drawing,   .    .   .    25cts.;  Scale,       25 

Thi«  method  introduces  a  new  era  in  Map-Drawing,  for  the  following  reasons:— 
1.  It  is  a  system.  This  is  its  greatest  merit.— 2.  It  is  easily  understood  and  taught 
—.3.  The  eye  is  trained  to  exact  measurement  by  the  use  of  a  scale.— 4.  By  no  spe- 
cial <nri)rl  of  the  incraory,  distance  and  comparative  size  are  fixed  in  the  mind.— 
fi    I  —  const  rn(ti<m  of  lines.- 6.  It  can  be  taught  by  any  teacher,  even 

tlM  ive  been  no  previous  practice  in  Map-Drawing.— 7.  Any  pupil 

ol:  V  Geography  can  learn  bv  this  System,  in  a  short  time,  to  draw 

ar '  .    8.  "The  System  is  not  the  result  of  theory,  but  comes  directly  from 

th.  ,:n.     It  has  been  thoroughly  and  successfully  tested  there,  with  all 

gri  lis.— 9.  It  is  economical,  as  it  requires  no  mapping  plates.    It  gives 

Uif  pupil  tla-  ability  of  rapidly  drawing  accurate  maps. 

Ripley's  Map-Drawing, ^  ^^ 

Based  on  the  Circle.  One  of  the  most  efficient  aids  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
knowledge  of  Geography  is  the  practice  of  map-drawing.  It  is  useful  for  the  eama 
reason  that  the  best  exercise  in  orthography  is  the  writing  of  difficult  words. 
Bight  comes  to  the  aid  of  hearing,  and  a  double  impression  is  produced  upon  the 
meniorv.  Knowledfn;  becomes  less  mechanical  and  more  intuitive.  The  student 
>iVi    •         •  •',,.  outlines  of  a  country,  and  dotted  the  important  places  18  little 

lit  r.    The  impression  produced  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a 

tra  .       .     M.OU  over  the  ground,  while  more  coa'prehenelve  and  accTirate  in 

d«i«ii. 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 


Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping, 12  co 

Folsom's  Blanks  lo  Book-keeping,    ....  *4  50 

Thifl  txeatiM  embreccn  the  intere«tluc  and  important  dtRcoreiiefl 
or  IVof  Pol»om  (of  the  Albany  "  Brjant  &  Strstton  College"),  the  par* 
tial  enunciation  of  whicb  in  lectures  and  otherwle«  has  attracted  so 
mach  attention  in  circ!e»  interested  ia  commerclAl  education. 

After  ttii4ylBg  Imsinees  phenomens  fbr  manj  yearn,  he  han  arrived 
at  the  potitiTe  law«  and  principles  that  nnderlie  the  whole  f«ahjrct  of 
Aoooonta ;  flnds  that  the  edeooe  is  based  in  Fo/ne  as  a  generic  term  ■ 
that  vahie  diTidee  ioto  two  damn  with  varied  spedes;  th^i  all  the 
ezchangM  of  raloes  are  redndbie  to  nine  eqnatioos :  and  that  all  the 
resnlta  of  all  these  exchanges  are  limited  to  tAirteen  in  ntunber. 

Aa  accounts  have  been  nnirersally  taoght  hitherto,  withont  fM^tting 
out  flrom  a  radical  analysts  or  definition  of  Talaef>.  '^  -  *  ■  has 

been  liept  in  ffreat  obflcnritr,  and  l>een  made  as  difli  rt  at* 

to  acquire.    On  the  new  theory,  however,  these  o»)-  liefly 

removed.    In  rwadlng  ov—  "^    •*-"'  -    -"     '   v  In  whU n  in 
Uws  and  prlttdplas  an  i  li  ordinar>-  • 

wiD  obtain  a  (ureonce).  ry  procf^*  <  ' 

But  when  he  oomoa  to  stuaj  tonrou;;iiiT  uivrv  laws  m  ' 
there  enundatad.  and  works  oot  the  ezamplat  and  m 
elucidate  the  tMrUm  iwirfto  of  bosiness,  the  stnden: 
In  readily  acouirin^  the  sdenoe  as  it  is,  nor  in  becoming'  auie  luiem- 
gently  to  apply  it  in  the  Interpretation  of  business. 

Smilh  &  Martin's  Book-keeping, 1  25 

Smith  &  Martin's  Blanks, *60 

ThlP  work  is  by  a  practical  t'^acher  and  a  practical  book-keeper. 
It  is  of  a  thoroognly  popular  cla^t*.  and  will  be  welcomed  by  every 
one  who  loves  to  see  theory  and  practice  combined  in  an  easy,  con- 
dse,  and  methodical  form. 

The  Single  Bntry  portion  Is  well  adapted  to  supply  a  want  felt  In 
nearly  all  other  treaUses,  which  seem  to  be  prepanHi  mniniv  for  the 
nse  of  wholesale  merchants,  leaving  reuilers,  mc  '  lers, 

etc.,  who  transact  the  greater  portion  of  the  bnsiner  ntry, 

wttboQt  a  guide.  The  work  is  also  commended,  on  t :..  ..  — :.i.  for 
general  use  in  Toun^  liMlies*  Seminaries,  where  a  thurt>u>;h  ^round- 
uig  in  the  simpler  iorm  of  aoooonta  wiU  be  invaluable  to  the  fhtora 
housekeepers  of  the  nation. 

The  treatise  on  Double  Bntry  Book-keeping  combines  all  the  ad- 
vantages  of  the  moM  recent  methods,  with  the  utmost  Bimplicity  of 
application,  thus  affbrdinc  the  pupil  all  the  advantage  of  actual  ex- 

Serience  in  the  coantln:;-house,  and  giving  a  clear  comprehotipion  of 
le  entire  subject  through  a  judicious  course  of  mercantile  trana- 
actions. 

The  shape  of  the  book  is  such  that  the  transactions  can  be  pra- 
eented  as  in  actual  practice :  and  the  flimplified  form  of  Blanks — 
three  in  numbcr-^adds  greatly  to  the  ease  experienced  in  acquiriaf 
the  flcionoo. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

i^  ^  » 

FAMILIAR  SCIENCE. 
Norton  &  Porter's  First  Book  of  Science,  .  $i  75 

By  eminent  Profe»*f»orB  of  Yale  College.  Contains  the  principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Ahtrouotny,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Geology.  Arranged  on  th« 
Catechetical  plan  for  primary  clauses  and  beginners. 

Chambers'  Treasury  of  Knowledge, ....    i  25 

Progrese'iv.  '  -  ripon— /?/v^  common  things  which  lie  most  immediately 
irouna  uo,  ai  .  t  the  attention  of  the  young  mind;  second,  common  objects 

from  the  Mi:.  ual,  and  Vegetable  kingdoms,  manufactured  articles,  and 

iBi»«cellaueou-'  -iri-Kim  e- ;  third,  a  systematic  view  of  Nature  under  the  varioua 
Kiences.    May  be  used  as  a  Reader  or  Text-book. 

NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 
Norton's  First  Book  in  Natural  Philosophy,  i  oo 

By  I'rof.  Norton,  of  Yale  College.  Designed  for  beginners.  Proftiseiy  illustrated, 
•ml  arranged  on  the  Catechetical  plan. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Course  of  Nat.  Philosophy,  .    i  75 

The  standard  texl-btH>k  of  France,  Araericanize<l  and  popularized  by  Prof.  Pbck, 
of  Colombia  College.  The  most  magnificent  system  of  illustration  ever  adopted  in 
an  American  0chool-hook  is  here  foand.    For  intermediatti  classes. 

Peck's  Elements  of  Mechanics, 2  oo 

A  suitable  Intrcnluciion  to  liarthtt's  hiirher  treatises  on  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
and  ad«!quato  lu  il.-tlf  lor  a  complete  academical  course. 

Bartlett's  SYfraETic,  m  analytic,  Mechanics,  •  each   5  oo 
Bartlelt's  Acoustics  and  Optics, s  so 

A  s.v.-iem  of  Collegiate  Philosophy,  by  Prof.  Barxlktt,  of  West  Point  Military 
Academy. 

Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  Philos.  (8eep.34)   i  so 
Steele's  Philosophical  Apparatus, ....  *125  oo 

Adequate  to  performing  the  experiments  in  the  ordinary  text-books.  The  articles 
will  be  »okl  separatejj.  ifdeBlred.    See  t»pecial  circular  for  details. 

GEOLOGY. 
Page's  Elements  of  Geology, i  ^^ 

A  volume  of  Chambers'  Eklucaiional  Course.  Practical,  simple,  and  eminently 
calculated  to  make  the  study  interesting. 

Emmons'  Manual  of  Geology, i  ^^ 

Th.-  flrst  Geologir-i  of  the  country  has  here  produced  a  work  worthy  of  hiis  repu- 

tltlOM. 

Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  (see  p.  34) i  50 

Steele's  Geological  Cabinet, *^V!i 

Conulninif  125  cnrefullv  selected  specimens.  In  four  farta.  Sold  separately,  U 
denlred.    See  clrcnlar  for  deUUs. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE- Continued. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Porter's  First  Book  of  Chemistry,  -  -  -  -  $i  oo 
Porter's  Principles  of  Chemistry,       -         -         -         -         2  oo 

The  above  are  widely  knowu  as  the  prodactione  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tific men  of  America.  The  extreme  tiimplicity  in  the  method  of  presenting  the 
Bciencc,  while  exhaastively  treated,  has  excited  nniversal  commendation. 

Darby's  Text-Book  of  Chemistry,      -         -         -         -         i   75 

Purely  a  Chemistry,  divesting  the  subject  of  matters  comparatively  foreig:n  to  It 
(such  an  heat,  lii^ht,  electricity,  etc.),  but  usually  allowed  to  engross  too  much  atten- 
tion in  ordinary  school-books. 

Gregory's  Chemistry,  (Organic  and  Inorganic,  each)        2  50 

The  science  exhaustively  treated.    For  colitis  and  medical  students. 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  Course,      -         -         -         -         i  50 

A  successfhl  effort  to  reduce  the  study  to  tbelimitsofaHn^fe  term,  (See  page  34.) 

Steele's  Chemical  Apparatus,  -        -        -         -         -     *2o  00 

Adequate  to  the  performance  of  all  the  importaot  experiments. 

BOTANY. 

Thinker's  First  Lessons  in  Botany,    -         -         -         -  40 

For  children.  The  technical  terms  are  largely  dispensed  with  in  ftiTor  of  an  easy 
and  familiar  style  adapted  to  the  smallest  learner. 

Wood's  Object-Lessons  in  Botany,  -  -  -  -  i  50 
Wood's  American  Botanist  and  Florist  -  -  -  2  50 
Wood's  New  Class-Book  of  Botany,  -        -        -         -         3  50 

The  standard  text-books  of  the  United  States  in  this  department.  In  style  ihey 
are  simple,  popular,  and  lively;  in  arrangement,  easy  and  natural;  in  description, 

Saphlc  and  strictly  exact.   The  Tables  for  Analysis  are  reduced  to  a  perfect  system, 
ore  are  annually  sold  than  of  all  others  combined. 

Wood's  Plant  Record,      ------  *75 

A  simple  form  of  Blanks  for  recording  observations  in  the  field. 

Wood's  Botanical  Apparatus,    -         -         -         -         -       *8  00 

A  portable  Trunk,  containing  Drying  Press,  Knife,  Trowel,  Microscope,  and 
Tweezers,  and  a  copy  of  Wood's  Plant  Record — composing  a  complete  outfit  for  the 
collector. 

Willis's  Flora  of  New  Jersey,    -        -        -        -        -         i  25 

*'  Caiaiocpi!*  Ptantarvm  in  Xova  Ccesarea  repertanim,^''  This  remarkable  flora 
is  of  great  interest  to  all  botanists,  and  the  Jersey  I*ines  have  been  termed  "  the 
Mecca  to  which  every  young  botanist  hopes  some  day  to  make  a  pilgrimage."  This 
work  is  indispensable  to  those  botanizing  on  the  ground,  and  is  the  most  useful 
book  of  reference  ever  pnbliched  for  collectors  in  all  partt*  of  the  country.  It  con- 
tains also  a  Botanical  Directory,  with  addresses  of  living  American  botanists. 

Young's  Familiar  Lessons,        -         -        -         -         -         2  00 

Combining  simplicity  of  diction  with  some  degree  of  technical  and  scientific 
knowledge  for  intermediate  classes.  Specially  adapted  for  Texas  and  the  South- 
west. 

Darby's  Southern  Botany,         -         -         -         -         -         2  00 

Embracing  treneral  Structural  and  Physiok>gical  Botany,  with  vegetable  products, 
and  descriptions  of  Southern  plants,  and  a  complete  Flora  of  the  Southern  States. 
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NATURAL   SCIENCE-Continuvd. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Jarvis'  Elements  cf  Physiology, $75 

Jarvis'  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health,    .  l  65 

Tho  only  books  extant  wliich  approach  this  B.ihj.ct  with  a  proper  riew 
of  the  tru«  object  of  teaching  Pliysiolo-y  in  sciiools,  viz.,  that  scholars 
may  know  how  to  Uke  care  of  their  owa  health.  In  bold  eontrast  with 
the  abstract  Anatomies,  which  children  lear.i  as  they  would  Greek  or 
jjitin  ^and  forj?et  as  soon),  to  disnplim  the  mind,  are  these  text-books 
using  the  srietice  as  a  secondary  consideration,  and  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  for  tho  comprehuusion  of  tho  luwj  of  health. 

Hamilton's  Vegetable  &  Animal  Physiology,  l  25 

The  two  branches  of  the  sciencj  combineii  in  one  volume  lead  the  siw 
doiit  ic  a  proper  comprelu:usio:i  oi"  the  Analogies  of  Nature. 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  Course  (see  p.  34),  .  i  so 

ASTRONOMY. 
Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks'  Course, i  50 

Reduced  to  a  Bin^Ie  term,  and  better  adapted  to  school  use  than  any 
work  heretofore  published.  Not  written  for  the  infonnation  of  scientiiic 
men,  but  for  the  inspiration  of  youth,  the  pages  are  not  burdened  with  a 
multitude  of  figures  which  no  memory  could  possibly  retain.  The  whole 
subject  U  presented  lu  a  clear  and  concise  form.  (See  p.  34.) 

Willard's  School  Astronomy,    •  •       .100 

By  means  of  clear  and  attractive  illustrations,  addressing  the  eye  in 
many  cases  by  aiialogieN  careful  definitions  of  all  necessary  technical 
terms,  a  caieful  avoidance  of  vi-rbiago  and  unimporUnt  matter,  particular 
attention  to  analysis,  and  a  general  adoption  of  the  simplest  methods, 
Mrs.  Willard  baa  made  the  best  and  most  attractive  etewtenfar^  Astron- 
omy extant. 

Mclnlyre's  Astronomy  and  the  Globes,    .    .  1  so 

A  complete  treatis*;  for  i.itermedi.ito  classes.     Highly  approved. 

Bartlett's  Spherical  Astronomy, ^  00 

The  West  Point  course,  for  advanced  classes,  with  applications  to  the 
current  wanU  of  Navigation,  Geography,  and  (Jhronoloyy. 


NATURAL  HISTOBY. 
Carll's  Child's  Book  of  Natural  History,  •   • 

lllustratinK  the  Anim.il,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdoms,  witk  appli- 
caliuuto  the  Arta.    For  beginners.    Beautifully  and  copiously  illustrated. 

ZOOLOGY. 
Chambers'  Elements  of  Zooiogy,  •    •   •   •   ' 

w  a  portion  ot  external  Nature. 
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NATURAL    SCIENCE. 

"FOUETEEN  WEEKS"  IN  EACH  BEANOH. 

By  J.   DORMAN   STEELE,  A.M. 

Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  Chemislry  l^. 
Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  Astronomy 
Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  Philosophy 
Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  Geology. 
Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  Physiology 

Oar  Text-Books  in  these  Btadies  arc,  as  a  general  thing,  dall  and  uninteresting. 
They  contain  from  400  to  600  pages  of  dry  facts  and  imconaected  details.  They 
abound  in  that  which  the  student  cannot  luam,  much  less  remember.  The  pa])il 
commences  the  study,  la  confused  by  the  fine  print  and  coarse  print,  and  neither 
knowing  exactly  what  to  learn  nor  what  to  hasten  over,  is  crowded  through  the 
single  term  generally  assigned  to  each  branch,  and  frequently  comes  to  the  clobo 
without  a  definite  and  exact  idea  of  a  single  scientific  principle. 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  Courses  contain  only  that  which  every  well-informed 
person  should  know,  while  all  that  which  concerns  only  the  professional  scieutiM^t 
is  omitted.  The  language  is  clear,  simple,  and  interesting,  and  the  illustrations 
bring  the  subject  within  the  range  of  home  life  and  daily  experience.  They  give 
such  of  the  general  principles  and  the  prominent  facts  as  a  pupil  can  make  famil- 
iar as  household  words  within  a  single  term.  The  type  is  large  and  open ;  there 
is  no  fine  print  to  annoy ;  the  cuts  are  copies  of  genuine  experiments  or  natural 
phenomena,  and  are  of  fine  execution. 

In  fine,  by  a  system  of  condensation  peculiarly  his  own,  the  author  reduces  each 
branch  to  the  limits  of  a  single  term  of  study,  while  sacrificing  nothing  that  is  es- 
sential, and  nothing  that  is  usually  retained  fW)m  the  study  of  the  larger  manuals 
in  common  use.  Thus  the  student  has  rare  opportunity  to  ecoTwmize  hie  time,  or 
rather  to  employ  that  which  he  has  to  the  best  advantage. 

A  notable  feature  is  the  author's  charming  "  style,"  fortified  by  an  enthusiasm 
over  bis  subject  in  which  the  student  will  not  fail  to  partake.  Believing  that 
Natural  Science  is  fall  of  foscination,  he  has  moulded  it  into  a  form  tliat  attracts 
xhe  attention  and  kindles  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupil. 

The  recent  editions  contain  the  author's  "Practical  Questions"  on  a  plan  never 
before  attempted  in  scientific  text-books.  These  are  questions  as  to  the  nature 
and  cause  of  common  phenomena,  and  are  not  directly  answered  in  the  text,  the 
design  being  to  test  and  promote  an  intelligent  use  of  the  student's  knowledge  of 
the  foregoing  principles. 

Steele's  General  Key  to  his  Works-   .    •    .  *i  so 

This  work  is  mainly  composed  of  Answers  to  the  Practical  Questions  and  Solu- 
tions of  the  Problems  in  the  author's  celebrated  "Fourteen  Weeks  Courses  "  ia 
the  several  sciences,  witb  many  hints  to  teachers,  minor  Tables,  «&c.  Should  b# 
•n  every  teacher's  desk. 
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L,  ITERATURE 


Gilman's  First  Steps  in  English   Literature,    -        -      $100 

The  character  and  plan  of  this  exquisite  little  text-book  may  be  best  underatonrt 
from  an  analysis  of  its  contents :  ^  ucidwum 

Introduction.  Chapter  I,  Historical ;  n,  Definition  of  Terms ;  in  Lantmaeea 
of  Europe,  with  Chart.  '        b     k  " 

Pkmod  op  iMif  atukb  English,  with  Chart.  Chapter  IV,  Orieinal  Enelish  •  v 
Broken  English  ;  VI,  Dead  English :  VII,  Reviving  Englieh.  ^"K"bxi  ,  v , 

Pbriod  or  Mature  English,  with  Chart.  Chapter  VIII,  The  Italian  Influence* 
IX,  Puritan  Influence ;  X.  French  Influence ;  XI,  Age  of  Pope :  XII,  Age  of  JohnI 
son  ;  XIII,  Age  of  Poetical  Romance  ;  XIV,  Age  of  Prose  Romance. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  Chart  of  Bible  Translations,  a  Bibliography  or 
Guide  to  General  Reading,  and  other  aids  to  the  student. 

Cleveland's  Compendiums,         -    -        -        -  each      *2  50 
English  Literature.  American  Literature. 

English  Literature  of  the  XIXth  Century. 
In  these  volumes  are  gathered  the  cream  of  the  literature  of  the  English-speaking 

Seople  for  the  school-room  and  the  general  reader.    Their  reputation  is  national, 
[ore  than  125,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

Boyd's  English   Classics,         -        -        .        -  each      *i   25 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Thomson's  Seasons. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts.  Pollok's  Course  op  Time. 

Cowper's  Task.  Table  Talk,  &c.    Lord  Bacon  s  Essays. 

This  series  of  annotated  editions  of  great  English  writers,  in  prose  and  poetry, 
is  designed  for  critical  reading  and  parsing  in  schools.  Prof.  «J.  R.  Boyd  proves 
himself  an  editor  of  hieh  capacity,  and  the  works  themselves  need  no  encomium. 
Ab  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  Belles  Lettres,  etc.,  these  works  have  no  equal. 

Pope's  Essay  on   Man, -  *20 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad, *8o 

The  metrical  translation  of  the  great  poet  of  antiquity,  and  the  matchless  "Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  State  of  Man,"  by  Alexander  Pope,  afford  superior  exercise  in 
literature  and  parsing. 


^ESTHETICS 


Huntington's  Manual  of  the  Fine  Arts,  -        -        -      *'   75 

A  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Art  in  different  countries,  a  brief  account  of 
the  mowt  eminent  masters  of  Art,  and  an  analysis  of  the  principles  of  Art.  it  is 
complete  in  itself,  or  may  precede  to  advantage  the  critical  work  of  Lord  Kames. 

Boyd's  Karnes'  Elements  of  Criticism,   -        -        -      *'   75 

The  best  edition  of  this  standard  work ;  without  the  study  of  which  none  may  be 
considered  proficient  in  the  science  of  the  Perceptions.  No  pther  study  can  De  pur- 
sued with  BO  marked  an  effect  upon  the  taste  and  refinemeui,  of  the  pupu. 
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MIND  AND  MORALS. 

Mahan's  Intellectual  Philosophy *i  75 

The  subject  exhaustively  considered.  The  author  has  CTinced  learning,  candor, 
and  independent  thinking. 

Mahan's  Science  of  Logic 2  oo 

A  profound  nnalyeis  of  the  lawd  of  thought.    The  pystcm  pogsespes  the  merit 
beinjf  intelligible  and  eelf  conbiKteut.    In  addition  to  the  author's  carefully  elabo 
rareu  viewi»,  it  embraces  re(»ults»  attained  by  the  ablest  niindts  of  Great  Britain,  lier 
many,  and  France,  in  this  department. 

Boyd's  Elements  of  Logic 1  '-^- 

A  pyeiematic  and  philosophic  condensation  of  the  sabject,  fortified  with  additions 
from  watts,  Abercrombie,  Whately,  Ac. 

Watts  on  the  Mind 50 

The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  by  Iwac  Watts,  is  dcsi^e^l  as  a  guide  for  the 
attainment  of  aseftil  knowledge.  Ai»  a  text-book  it  is  nnparalleled;  and  the  disci- 
pline it  affords  cannot  be  too  Ughly  esteemed  by  the  educator. 


Peabody's  Mora!  Philosophy i  25 

A  short  course  ;  by  the  Professor  of  Christian  Morals,  Harvard  University— for 
the  Freshman  Class  and  for  High  Schools. 

Fletcher's  Practical  Ethics 1  00 

A  topical  analysis  of  each  of  the  Virtues  and  Graces,  ftimlshing  outlines  for  the 
pupil  to  Illustrate  fh)m  his  own  experience  or  reading. 

Alden's  Text-Book  of  Ethics 60 

For  young  pupils.  To  aid  in  systematizing  the  ethical  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
and  point  out  the  coincidences  between  the  instructions  of  the  sacred  volume  ana 
tiae  sound  conclusions  of  reason. 

Willard's  Morals  for  the  Young 75 

Lessons  in  conversational  style  to  indicate  tlie  cU-raents  of  moral  philosophy. 
The  study  is  made  attractive  by  narratives  and  engravings. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Howe's  Young  Citizen's  Catechism  ....      75 

Explaining  the  duties  of  District,  Town.  City.  County,  State,  and  United  States 
Officers,  with  rules  for  parliamentary  and  commercial  business. 

Young's  Lessons  in  Civil  Government ...    1  25 

.\  comprehensive  view  of  Government,  and  abstract  of  the  laws  showing  the 
rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  citizens. 

Mansfield's  Political  Manual 1  25 

This  is  a  complete  view  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  General  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, designed  as  a  text-book.  The  author  is  an  esteemed  and  able  professor 
of  constitutional  law,  widely  known  for  his  sagacious  utterances  in  the  public  press. 

Martin's  Civil  Government 1  25 

Emanating  from  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School.  Hlptorical  and  statistical. 
Each  chapter  summarized  by  a  succinct  statement  of  underlying  principles  on  which 
good  government  in  based. 
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The  JVali'o7?al  Series  of  Standard  School-'Sooks, 

MODERN    LANGUAGE. 

Primers, each       $0.10 

French  and  English.  German  and  English. 

Spanish  and  English. 

The  names  of  common  objects  properly  illustrated  and  arranged  in  easy  lessons. 

Ledru's  French   Fables,  ------  y^ 

Ledru's  French  Gramnnar,       -         -         -         -         -         i  00 

Ledru's  French   Reader,  -         -         -         -         -         i  00 

The  author's  long  experience  has  enabled  him  to  present  the  most  thoroughly 
practical  text-books  extant,  in  this  branch.  The  system  of  pronunciation  (by  pho- 
netic illustration)  is  orijfinal  with  this  author,  and  will  commend  itself  to  all  Ameri- 
can teachers,  as  it  enubles  their  pupils  to  secure  an  absolutely  correct  pronunciation 
without  the  assistance  of  a  native  master.  This  feature  is  peculiarly  valuable  also 
to  "self-taught"  students.  The  directions  for  ascertaining  the  gender  of  French 
nouns— also  a  great  stumbling-block— are  peculiar  to  this  work,  and  will  be  found 
remarkably  competent  to  the  end  proposed.  The  criticism  of  teachers  and  the  test 
of  the  school-room  is  invited  to  this  excellent  series,  with  confidence. 

Worman's  French   Echo,  -         -         -         -         -         i  25 

To  teach  conversational  French  by  actual  practice,  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  which 
reco^izes  the  importance  of  the  stiident  learning  to  think  in  the  language  which  he 
Hpcaks.  It  furnishes  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  words  and  expressions  in  common 
use,  and  Butlices  to  free  the  learner  from  the  embarrassments  which  the  peculiarities 
of  his  own  tongue  nre  likely  to  be  to  him,  and  to  make  him  thoroughly  familiar  with 
tlu;  use  of  proper  idioms. 

Worman's  German   Echo,        -         -         -         -         -         i  25 

On  the  same  plan.    See  Worman's  German  Series,  page  42. 

Pujol's  Complete  French   Class-Book,      -         -         -         2  25 

Otfers.  in  one  volume,  methodically  arranged,  a  complete  French  course— usually 
mibraced  In  series  of  from  five  to  twelve  books,  including  the  bulky  and  expensive 
Lexicon.  Here  are  Grammar,  Conversation,  and  choice  Literature— selected  from 
file  best  French  authors.  Rich  branch  is  thoroughly  handled;  and  the  student, 
having  dili^entl^y  completed  the  course  as  prescribed,  may  consider  himself,  without 
further  application,  aufait  in  the  most  polite  and  elegant  language  of  modern  times. 

Pujol's  French  Grammar,  Exercises,  Reader,     -  Each         i  00 

These  volumes  contain  Part  I,  Parts  II  and  III.  and  Part  IV  of  the  Complete  Class- 
Kook  respectively,  for  the  convenience  of  scholars  and  teachers.  The  Lexicon  is 
bound  with  each'parL 

Maurice-Poitevin's  Grammaire  Francaise,  -         -         i  00 

American  schools  ar  at  last  supplied  with  an  American  edition  of  this  famous 
text-book.  Manv  of  our  best  institutions  have  for  years  been  procuring  it  from 
abroad  rather  tlian  fore<,'0  the  advantages  it  offers.  The  policy  of  putting  students 
who  have  acquired  some  proficiency  from  the  ordinary  text-books,  into  a  Grammar 
written  in  the  vernacular,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  It  affords  an  opportu- 
nity for  finish  and  review  at  once;  while  embodying  abundant  practice  of  its  own 
rules. 

Joynes'  French  Pronunciation,  _         -         -         -  30 

Wi  I  lard's  Historia  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  -         -         2  00 

The  History  of  the  United  States,  translated  by  Professors  Tolon  and  Dk  Tornos, 
will  bo  found  a  valuable,  instructive,  and  entertaining  reading-book  for  Spanish 
clasaes. 
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National  Series  of  Stafiday^d  School-2>oo^t, 

THE   CIiASSICS. 


LATIN. 
Silber's  Latin  Course, $l  25 

The  book  contains  an  Epitome  of  Latin  Grammar,  followed  by  Readin**  Rzercites 
with  explanatory  Notes  and  copious  References  to  the  leading  Latin  Grammars,  and 
also  to  the  Epitome  which  precedes  the  work.  Then  follow  a  I>atin- English  Vocabu- 
l.iry  and  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition,  being  thus  complete  in  itaelL  and  a 
very  suitable  work  to  put  ia  the  liands  of  one  about  to  study  the  language. 

Searing's  Virgil's  /Eneid, 2  25 

It  contains  only  the  first  six  books  of  the  JEneid.  2.  A  very  carefully  constructed 
Dictionary.  3.  Sufficiently  copious  Notes.  4.  Grammatical  references  to  four  lead- 
i.ig  Grammars.  6.  Numerous  Illustrations  of  the  highest  order,  6.  A  superb  Map 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  adjacent  countries.  7.  Dr.  S.  H.  Taylor's  "  QuestioKs  on 
the  iEneid."  8.  A  Metrical  Index,  and  an  Enay  on  the  Poetical  Style.  9.  A  photo> 
graphic  fac  simile  of  a:i  early  Latin  M.S.  13.  The  text  according  to  Jahn,  but  par»> 
graphed  according  to  Ladewig.     11.  Superior  mechanical  exoculion. 

Blair's  Latin  Pronunciation, i  oo 

An  Inquiry  into  the  proji^r  i^oundii  of  the  Language  during  the  ClasBlcal  Period. 
By  Prof.  Blair,  of  liampden  Sidney  College,  Va. 


Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  *i  so 

Andrews'  Questions  on  the  Grammar,     •  *o  15 

Andrews'  Latin  Exercises, *i  25 

Andrews'  Viri  Romae,  • *i  25 

Andrews'  Sallust's  Jugurthine  War,  &c.  *i  50 

Andrews'  Eclogues  &  Georgics  of  Virgil,  *i  50 

Andrews'  Caesar's  Commentaries, ....  *i  50 

Andrews'  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,     .   .    .  *i  25 


00 


GREEK. 

Crosby's  Greek  Grammar, 2 

Crosby's  Xenophon's  Anabasis, i  25 

MYTHOLOGY. 
Dwight's  Grecian  and  Roman  Mythology. 

School  edition,  $1  25;  University  edition,     ♦S  00 

A  knowledge  of  the  fables  of  antlqaitv,  thus  presented  in  a  systematic  form,  is  at 
indispensable  to  the  student  of  general  literature  as  to  him  who  would  peruse  intelli- 
genUy  the  classical  authors,  llie  mythological  allusioua  bo  frequent  i.»  literatura  are 
paadfly  understood  with  such  a  Key  as  Hum. 
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